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BY FREDERICK KNOTT 


Relive These 130 
Greatest Evenings 
in the Theatre 


Judith Anderson 


plays Greek trag 
edy — Medea 


The Lunts in a 

Roman comedy 

romp — Amphi- 
tryon 


The Oliviers as 
Shakespeare's 
lovers in Romeo 
and Juliet. 


A 12-Year Old 
Balinese Performs 


an Ancient 


In ONE 
Magnificent New 
Over-A-FOOT High Volume 


OVER 650 Thrilling LIFE Photographs 
Featuring Hundreds of Great 
Stars, Photographed by top Pho- 
tographers in Their Most Excit- 
ing Roles — Scenes from More 
than 130 Great Plays of All Times! 


pee 


Ritual 


TO NEW MEMBERS 
OF THE FIRESIDE THEATRE 


World Theatre 


IN PICTURES 


By Tom Prideaux, Associate Editor, LIFE Magazine 
Regular Retail Price $7.50 


ee 


HIS giant treasury places you “down 
front’ at the greatest modern per- 
in theatre history. Makes 
you an eye-witness to the glories of 
Greek drama with stars like Olivier as 
Oedipus, and Judith Anderson as Me- 
dea. You see the greatest moments in 
Shakespeare, Moliere, Ibsen, Chekhov, 
and Shaw, as played by Barrymore, 
Evans, Ferrer, Hepburn. Covers every 
period from primitive ritual to Orien- 
tal theatre, from the music halls of 


formances 


Paris to fabulous Broadway smash 
musicals. 

HUNDREDS of pictures from 
LIFE’s famous theatre collection of re- 
cent Broadway productions. Over 650 
“on stage” portraits of stars — from 
Forbes Robinson to the Lunts, Bank- 
head, Cornell, and Hayes. A lifetime 
treasury now selling at $7.50 in reg- 
ular publisher's edition—but yours 


FREE, as a new mumber of The Fire- oe 


your 


Bobby Clark in 
Moliere'’s The 
Would-Be 
Gentleman, 


Ethel Merman in 
Gun 


Cornell and 
Anderson in 
Chekhov's 

Three Sisters. 


John Gielgud in 
Oscar Wilde's 
The Importance 
of Being Earnest. 


Tallulah in 
The Skin of 
Our Teeth 


Laurette Taylor 
as Amanda in 
The Glass Menagerie 


The original 
cast of 
Life with Father 


side Theatre. 
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Members of The Fireside Theatr 


HE Fireside Theatre brings you the 

FULL TEXT of the very newest stage 
successes, in a handsome illustrated 
During the coming months, mem- 
bers will receive such plays as Kismet, the 
six-award winner. Teahouse of the August 
M The Rainmaker, the smash hit Pa- 
jama Game —and other outstanding hits. 


each 
volume 


" 


Enhances Your Appreciation of The 
Theatre: You will know the new plays 
scene by scene; savor full richness; 
reread them at your leisure; discuss them 
with authority; build a handsome lifetime 
theatre library. 


their 


Proven Hits: You are offered plays praised 
by the critics and public. During the past 
,season members have 
as The Caine 
and Sympathy 


received such plays 
Mutiny Court Martial, Tea 
and The Seven Year Itc 


e Enjoy All These Advantages 


to read, enjoy and discuss while everyone 
is still talking about them 


You Decide Which Plays You Want: 
Members receive a free subscription to 
“Curtain Time,” which describes each se- 
lection in advance. You need accept only 
four selections a year. The cost is only 
$1.89, plus few cents shipping charges 
less than the price of a balcony seat. These 
beautiful volumes soon grow iato an im- 
pressive library 


No Money Need Be Sent: The coupon 
will bring you — free — the large $7.50 vol- 
ume, World Theatre in Pictures, together 
with your first selection. If not delighted, 
return both books in 10 days and your 
membership will be cancelled. The Fireside 


Theatre, Dept. TA-3, 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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This Coupon Brings You 
A Magnificent $7.50 Volume — FREE! 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE cs 
Dept. TA-3, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Please send me—for 10 days 
the brand-new over-a-foot high World Theatre in 
Pictures,"’ together with my first selection, and enroll 
me as a member of The Fireside Theatre. If I return 
both books within 10 days you will cancel my member- 
ship. If I keep them, you will send me ‘‘Curtain Time”’ 
in advance of each new play selection and I will pay 
$1.89, plus shipping charges for my first selection. I 
will keep ‘‘World Theatre in Pictures’’ as a FREE Gift. 
and take at least three more plays at the same low 
Club price from the twelve or more which you will 
offer as soon after they open on Broadway as possible 


FREE EXAMINATION 


Please Print Plainly) 


Zone No 
(if any) 


City State 


(Offer Good in U.S.A. Only) 
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America’s 12 
Most Famous Artists 
NORMAN ROCKWELL 
JON WHITCOMB 
AL PARKER 
STEVAN DOHANOS 
HAROLD VON SCHMIDT 
PETER HELCK 
FRED LUDEKENS 
BEN STAHL 
ROBERT FAWCETT 
AUSTIN BRIGGS 
DONG KINGMAN 
ALBERT DORNE 


‘WE’RE LOOKING FOR PEOPLE 
WHO LIKE TO DRAW,” say America’s 12 


Most Famous Artists. Many men and women have hidden 
art talent they never dreamed of. They could be trained for 
success and security in the field of art if they only knew their 
own ability. We artists will help you discover your art talent 


free! Just send for our FREE ART TALENT TEST. 


Thousands paid $1 
to take this 
revealing 8-page test. 
It’s yours FREE 

if you act at once. 
Mail the coupon 
NOW! 
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FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS 
Studio 107-MA, Westport, Conn. 


Send me without obligation your Famous Artists Talent Test. 
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HIGH-FIDELITY Music-APPRECIATION RECORDS 


TO HELP YOU UNDERSTAND MUSIC BETTER AND ENJOY IT MORE 


ON ONE SIDE there is a full performance of a 


great musical work, featuring 
orchestras and soloists of recognized distinction in this 
country and abroad. You listen to this performance first, 
or afterward, as you desire, and then... 


ON THE OTHER SIDE is an illuminating an- 


alysis of the music, with 
the themes and other main features of the work played 
separately with running explanatory comment, so that 
you can learn what to listen for. 


A NEW IDEA OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


LL TOO FREQUENTLY, most of us are 
A aware, we do not listen to good music 
with due understanding and appreciation. 
There is no doubt about the reason: we 
are not properly primed about what to 
listen for. Music-Apprectation Recorps 
meet this need—for a fuller understanding 
of music—better than any means ever de- 
vised. After hearing several of these rec- 
ords, all the music you listen to is trans- 
formed, because you learn in general what 
to listen for. This highly enjoyable form of 
self-education can be as thorough as the 
Music-Appreciation courses given in any 
university 


YOU SUBSCRIBE BUT TAKE ONLY THE 
RECORDS YOU WANT 


Appreciation Recorp will be issued—for 


.. Anew Music- 


subscribers only—every month. Ultimately 


As a demonstration 


WILL YOU ACCEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE 


‘Beethoven's Fifth Symphony 


A NEW HIGH-PIDELITY RecorDING sy THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Norman Del Mar, Conductor 


Analysis by Thomas Scherman 


all the great masterpieces of music will be 
included. The announcement about each 
forthcoming record will be written by 
Deems Taylor. After reading this descrip- 
tive essay (presented in a form that can be 
kept for long use) you may take the record 
or not, as you decide at the time. Vou are 
not obligated as a subscriber to take any 
specified number of records. And, of course, 
you may stop the subscription at your pleas- 
ure—at any time! 


TWO TYPES OF RECORDS AT A RELA- 
TIVELY LOW COST... All Music-Appre- 
ciaTION Recorps will be high-fidelity, long- 
playing records of the highest quality— 
3314 R.P.M. on Vinylite. They will be of 
two kinds: first, a so-called Standard Rec- 
ord—a twelve-inch disc—which will present 
the performance on one side, the analysis 


PLEASE RETURN ONLY IF YOU HAVE A RECORD PLAYER WHICH CAN 
PLAY 33% R.P.M. LONG-PLAYING RECORDS 

MUSIC-APPRECIATION RECORDS 

¢/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 

345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please send me at 
Beethoven's Fifth Sympbony, without charge, and enter my name in a 
Trial Subscription to Music-Apprectation Recorns, under the condi- 
tions stated above. It is understood that, as a subscriber, I am not 
obligated to buy any specified number of records, and may take only 
those | want. Also, | may cancel this subscription after hearing this 
first record, or any time thereafter at my pleasure, but the introduc- 
tory record is free in any case. 


Mr 
Mrs 
Miss 


OU HAVE HEARD this great work countless times—what Address 
have you heard in it? And what may you have failed 


to hear? This demonstration will show 
may have been missing in listening 


you what you 
to great music. 


City 


on the other. This will be sold at $3.60, 
to subscribers only. The other will be an 
Analysis-Only Record — a ten-inch disc — 
priced at $2.40. The latter will be made 
available each month for any subscriber 
who may already have a satisfactory long- 
playing record of the work being presented. 
(A small charge will be added to the prices 
above to cover postage and handling.) 


TRY A ONE-MONTH SUBSCRIPTION — 
NO OBLIGATION TO CONTINUE... 
Why not make a simple trial, to see if 
these records are as pleasurable and as en- 
lightening as you may anticipate? The first 
record, Beernoven’s FirrH SyMPHONy, 
will be sent to you at once—at no charge. 
You may end the subscription immediately 
after hearing this record, or you may cancel 
any time thereafter. 


once the first Music-Appreciation Recorp, 


(Please Print) 


Zone 
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he Internationa! 


Printed in U.8.4 
t under the In 


countries: 12 issues 
change of address 


for subscriptions to begin or for the 


SHER. 


FUME 


all other foreign 


The Cover 


Katherine Cornell and Tyrone Power in The Dark Is Light Enough, 
Christopher Fry’s new verse play to which director Guthrie McClintic 
pays tribute in an article, “Fry’s Finest,” on page 26. Photograph by 
Roderick MacArthur. 


DEAR SIR: 

Thank you for the December issue! 
Some time ago I ended a subscription to 
THEATRE ARTS because for me it no 
longer seemed either “theatre” or “artis- 
tic.” In fact, I referred to it as a slick- 
paper fashion-and-box-office review, with 
the bad taste and irresponsible style of a 
movie-fan monthly. Since that time an 
occasional purchase has revealed a for- 
mat to be developing which will even- 
tually equal the influence of the old 
pre-war versions. . . . Of course, there 
are still opportunities for improvement, 
such as: date and play arranged on the 
cover for easier filing; more international 
coverage and translations; less gossip- 
chit-chatter; occasional features on the 
circus, burlesque, road companies, and 
other contributors to the living theatre. 
; Your contribution to the living 
theatre is tremendous! 

J. PRESTON HELD 

The Bishop’s Company, 
Drama-in-the-Church, Inc. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


L. 


JOHN D,. MacARTHUR, 


¥.. 


The Play 


32 A Case for the Cops, In Any Language 
34 Dial “M” for Murder by Frederick Knott 


_N. 
NATIONAL THEATRE ARTS COUNCI 


Allow five weeks 


Editorial 
24 By John MacArthur, Editor and Publisher 


4 for in advance. 


130 W. 56th St., New York 19 


Special Feature: International Theatre Month 
65 International Theatre Tribute by Gilbert V. Hartke, O.P. and 
George N. Shuster 
66 International Gallery 
70 Sweden’s City Center by Hjalmar H. Boyesen 


hts reserved. 


8:00. Canada, 12 
ptions must be pai 


All ri; 

4 issues $ 
. All subscri) 
script. 


solicited manu: 


Features 


ch, 1955. 


26 “Fry’s Finest” by Guthrie McClintic 

28 ‘White Desert” to “Bad Seed” by Robert E. Sherwood 

30 Wanted: Some Wild-Eyed Young Men by N. Richard Nash 

73 Prospecting in the Theatre by Manie Sacks 

75 Director’s Dilemma by Emily Coleman 

77  Barn-Raising Spirit Produces an Arena-Type Theatre by Mary John 
84 The Ideal Spectator by Desmond MacCarthy 


NATIONAL THEATRE ARTS COUNCIL, 


. 3, Mar 


by 
No 


As John Martin’s most assiduous reader, 
I have gone over carefully the review of 
“Hurtado de Cordoba” and have found 
in it nowhere the phrase “too theatrical,” 
which [George Spelvin, January] attrib- 
uted to it between quotation marks. 
What I have found is a reference to “a 
perhaps misguided showmanship,” in ad- 
dition to the following sentence: “In this 
country ... it is customary to find this 
kind of performance not in a theatre but 
in a night-club and in comparatively 
small installments.” Perhaps I am quib- 
bling, but these phrases do not seem to 
me to convey quite the same idea. 
JOHN MARTIN 
Dance Editor 
New York Times 


Xx1x) 


Currency sent at 
he editors cannot assume responsibility for un 


, Saint Charlies, Iil., 
879. 


s. 


George Spelvin 
64 Divided They Stand but United They Fell—on an Author’s Neck 


able in U. S. funds. 


On Broadway 


t 


. S. pa 


a old address with new, including postal number, if any. 


13. Portrait of a Lady 

14 Witness for the Prosecution 

16 Ruth and Paul Draper 

16 Black-Eyed Susan 

17. The Saint of Bleecker Street 

18 The Flowering Peach 

19 Anastasia 

20 House of Flowers 

22 The Season on and off Broadway by Maurice Zolotow 


under the act of March 3, 1 
.. Subscription rates: U. 


mt Charles, Il1l., 
y money order or draft on a bank in th* 


te published monthly at 1421 East Main Street 


I have for a long time thoroughly en- 
joyed your magazine and its excellent 
taste. We find it a cultivated visitor in 
our home. Particularly enjoyable have 
been the plays you have printed as a 
remarkable feature of the magazine. I 
have the boldness to request that you 
consider printing two plays which were 
successes d’estime—if not at the box 
office. . . . I refer to the adaptation of 
Gide’s Immoralist and to Bullfight. 

FRANCIS SANGUINETTI 
Yuma, Arizona 


Departments 


3 Letters 

4 Calendar 

10 Offstage 
79 Theatre, USA by Alice Griffin 


4 issues $15.00. 


PuBLicaTION OrrFice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, Ill. 


RE ARTS combined with STAGE MAGAZINE 


EprroriAL AND ADVERTISING OrFices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


‘or change of address sen 


Crmeutation Orrice: 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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DELIGHTFUL!’ ’— Atkinson, N. Y. Times 


“THE smasu-nit musica comeny 


BOY FRIEND’ 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
Evgs. Orch. $6.90; Mezz. $5.75; Bale. $4.60, 
3.45, 2.90, 2.30. Wednesday Matinee Orch. 
$4.05; Mezz. $3.45; Balc. $2.90, 2.30, 1.75. 
Saturday Matinee Orch. $4.60; Mezz. $4.05; 
Bale. $3.45, 2.90, 2.30. (All Taxes Included). 
Enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope with 
mail order and suggest alternate dates. 


ROYALE THEATRE 45th St. W. of B’way. Ci 5-5760 


“GAUDY, BAWDY, TROPICAL HIT!” 


—Howkins, Wid.-Tel. & Sun 
New Musical Mardi Gras 


Starring 


PEARL BAILE 
ALVIN THEATRE, 250 W. 52St. Mats. Wed. & Sa 





“A SMASH HIT!" —Winchell 


WILLIAM ELAINE 
JOHNSON MALBIN 
in A Musical Arabian Night” 


ZIEGFELD Mats. wee. & sat 


LIMITED 
ENGAGEMENT 


KATHARINE TYRONE 
CORNELL POWER 


in CHRISTOPHER FRY’S New Play 


“THE DARK IS LIGHT ENOUGH” 
with ARNOLD MOSS JOHN WILLIAMS 
Marian Winters 
Staged by GUTHRIE McCLINTIC 
Decor by OLIVER MESSEL 
Evgs, at 8:40. Mats. WED. and SAT. at 2:40 
_ ANTA TH : (, N.Y,.19- 


4 


Calendar of Theatre Arts 


Current Broadway 
Plays and Musicals 


Anastasia—Lyceum, W. 45th. Guy Bolton adap- 
tation of a melodrama by Marcelle Maurette 
concerning a girl living in Berlin after the first 
World War, who claims to be a Russian prin- 
cess; with Viveca Lindfors, Hurd Hatfield, Jo- 
seph Anthony. ; 

Anniversary Waltz—Booth, W. 45th. A domestic 
comedy by Jerome Chodorov and Joseph Fields 
about a revelation that upsets family relations 
on a fifteenth wedding anniversary; with Mar- 
jorie Lord and Macdonald Carey. 

Can-Can—Shubert, W. 44th. Cole Porter-Abe 
Burrows musical about Paris in the 90's ,with 


10. 

Comedy in Music—Golden, W. 45th. Pianist- 
comedian Victor Borge in a one-man show of 
songs and sketches. 

Fanny—Maijestie, W. 44th. A musical spectacle 
by S. N. Behrman and Joshua Logan, adapted 
from Marcel Pagnol’s esilesy Marius, Fanny 
and César. Cast includes io Pinza, Walter 
Slezak, Florence Henderson and William Tab- 
bert. 

House of Flowers—Alvin, W. 52nd. Musical by 
Truman Capote and Harold Arlen about two 
rival bordellos on an island in the French West 
Indies; with Pearl Bailey, Juanita Hall, Dino 
DiLuca, Frederick O’Neal. 

Kismet—Ziegfeld, 6th Ave. and 55th. An opulent 
musical version of the Knoblock Risy with 
music from Borodin; with Elaine Malbin, Julie 
Wilson and William Johnson. 

Lunatics and Lovers—Broadhurst, W. 44th. Sid- 
ney Kingsley’s irreverent farce satirizing matri- 
mony and morality; with Vicki Cummings, 
Dennis King, Sheila Bond. 

Plain and Fancy—Winter Garden, 1634 Broadway. 
Musical comedy by Joseph Stein and Will Glick- 
man; music, Albert Hague; lyrics, Arnold Hor- 
witt. Concerns life in a Pennsylvania Amish 
community; with Richard Derr and Barbara 
Cook 


‘ook. 
Quadrille—Coronet, W. 49th. In Noel Coward’s 
riod comedy, handsomely mounted by Cecil 
Beaton, Alfred Lunt and ms Fontanne star 
as a blunt American businessman and a charm- 
ing marchioness in pursuit of their eloping 


mates. 

Silk Stockings—Imperial, W. 45th. Adaptation by 
George 8. Kaufman and Leueen MacGrath of 
Ninotchka, with musical score by Cole Porter. 
Cast includes Don Ameche and Hildegarde Neff. 

Tea and Sympathy—Longacre, W. 48th. Robert 
Anderson’s drama about a sensitive student 
accused of homosexuality in a New England 
boys’ school; with Leif Erickson. 

The Seed—46th Street Theatre. Maxwell An- 
derson’s adaptation of the William March novel 
about a nine-year-old murderess influenced by 
heredity; with Nancy Kelly and Patty Mc- 
Cormack. 

The Boy Friend—Royale, W. 45th. Sandy Wil- 
son’s witty and stylish musical comedy in the 
style of the 1920’s; with Julie Andrews. 

The Dark Is Light Enough—ANTA, W. 52nd. 
Katharine Cornell and Tyrone Power star in 
Christopher Fry’s “‘winter comedy’’ about an 
Austrian countess who risks her life and her 
household to save her rebellious former son- 
in-law. 

The Desperate Hours—Barrymore, W. 47th. 
Dramatization by Joseph Hayes of his novel, 
which takes place in a house chosen as hide-out 


“A HUMDINGER! nc: 


oun RAITT . sans PAIGE . 


copie FOY sr. 


> oak COmtny ° 
“Shaw a new ee aS 


THE 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


PRICES: Evgs.: Orch. $6.90; Mezz. $5.75; 1st Balc. 
$4.60, 3.45, 2.90; 2nd Balc. $2.30, 1.75. Mats. 
Wed. & Sat.: Orch. $4.05; Mezz. $4.05; 1st Balc. 
$3.45, 2.90; 2nd Balc. $2.30, 1.75. (Tax Included). 
Please enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope 
with mail order and suggest one alternate date. 


ST. JAMES THEA., 246 w. 44th St., WN. ¥. 


by escaped convicts; with Karl Malden, Nancy 
Coleman, Paul Newman. 

The Flowering Peach—Belasco, W. 44th. Clifford 
Odets’ modern treatment of the Biblical story 
of Noah with contemporary implications. Me- 
nasha Skulnik plays Noah. 

The Grand Prize—Plymouth, W. 45th. Ronald 
Alexander’s comedy about a secretary who wins 
her boss in a lottery; with June Lockhart, John 
Newland, Nancy Wickwire. 

The Pajama Game—St. James, W. 44th. A light- 
hearted musical comedy treatment of Richard 
Bissel’s novel 7% Cents, about labor and man- 
agement problems in a pajama factory; with 
John Raitt, Eddie Foy, x and Janis Paige. 

The Saint of Bleecker Street—Broadway, 1681 
Broadway. Gian Carlo Menotti’s opera coneern- 
ing a saintly young girl and her materialistic 
brother ; with Gloria Lane and David Poleri. 

The Seven Year Itch—Fulton, W. 46th. Comedy 
by George Axelrod about a husband who de- 
velops an extramarital itch after seven years of 
married life; with Tom Ewell. 

The Southwest Corner—Holiday, Broadway and 
47th. John Cecil Holm’s dramatization of Mil- 
dred Walker’s novel about an octogenarian’s 
decision to share her home; with Eva LeGal- 
lienne, Enid Markey, Parker Fennelly. 

The Teahouse of the August Moon—Martin Beck, 
W. 45th. John Patrick’s droll comedy based on 
the Vern Sneider novel, about an army captain 
and the natives of Okinawa; with Eli Wallach. 

The Wayward Saint—Cort, W. 48th. Comedy-fan- 
tasy by Paul Vincent Carroll, directed by El- 
liott Nugent. Cast includes Liam Redmond, 
Paul Lukas, Pat Breslin. 

Tonight in Samarkand—Morosco, W. 45th. Play 
by Jacques Deval about a fortune teller and a 
lady animal trainer; with Louis Jourdan. 

Wedding Breakfast—48th Street Theatre. Comedy- 
drama about the romantic problems of two 
sisters; with Lee Grant and Harvey Lembeck. 

Witness for the Prosecution—Henry Miller, W. 
43rd. Mystery ry by Agatha Christie concern- 
ing the trial of a young man accused of mur- 
dering a wealthy spinster; with Francis L. Sul- 
livan, Una O’Connor, Patricia Jessel. 


Openings 


Bus Stop—March 2, Music Box, W. 45th. New 
William Inge play with action revolving around 
people riding in a bus; with Kim Stanley, 
Elaine Stritch, Anthony Ross. 

Cat on a Hot Tin Roof—March 24, Morosco, W. 
45th. Tennessee Williams’ drama, staged by 
Elia Kazan, with Barbara Bel Geddes, Ben 
Gazzara, Mildred Dunnock, Burl Ives. 

Three for Tonight—Plymouth, W. 45th. March 
21. Musical revue, score by Walter Schumann; 
starring Marge and Gower Champion and Harry 
Belafonte. 


Shows on Tour 

Dear Charles—Chicago. Tallulah Bankhead stars 
in Marc-Gilbert Sauvajon’s’ comedy about a 
mother, her illegitimate children and their re- 
spective fathers. 

Oh, Men! Oh, Women!—Harris Theatre, Chi- 
cago. Edward Chodorov’s comedy about a psy- 
choanalyst who learns of his fiancée’s st 
from an unsuspecting patient. With Ralph Bel- 
lamy, Joan Gray and Patrick O’Neill. 

Solid Gold Cadillac—New Haven and Baltimore. 
Howard Teichmann-George S. Kaufman satiric 
comedy about Wall Street; with Loring Smith 
and Ruth McDevitt. 

Mrs. Patterson — Parsons Theatre, Hartford, 
Conn. Eartha Kitt in a play by Charles Sebrée 


THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY presents 


“Superb Shocker . . . Season’s First Dra- 


matic Smash!” —wavTer wincHELL 


from the WILLIAM MARCH Nove! 
EVELYN VARDEN, HENRY JONES, 
EILEEN HECKART, THOMAS 
CHALMERS, PATTY McCORMACK 
Staged by REGINALD DENHAM 
46th STREET THEATRE, 226 W. 46. Ci 6-427! 


Evenings at 8:35. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
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Tea and Sympathy—Blackstone Theatre, Chicago. 
Deborah Kerr Alan Baxter and Don Dubbins tum DAVID JOHN 
OUNTRY in Robert Anderson’ s perceptive drama about 
. — a! student in a New England boys’ oo WAYNE" FORSYTHE 


The King and I—Shubert Theatre, Chicago. 
Rodgers and Hammerstein’s alee version of 
a and the King of Siam; with Patricia 
Morison. 
A ™ a ~~ | eenten, i 
e ar oyal Alexandra oronto 
Vv e R $ E o R & M & Mar. 21-Mar. 31. A lighthearted musical about 
labor and management problems in a Damn 
a 


factory; with Stephen Douglass, Fran rren 
BY FELICIA KOMAI FROM The Seven Year = ee ny Mar. 1; Fort 


Worth, Mar. 2-3; Dallas, Mar. 4-6; ‘Oklahoma 
THE NOVEL BY ALAN PATON City Mar. 8 Tulsa, Mar. 9 Wichita, Mar. 
10-11 ; Topeks, Mar. 15; Ketan City, Mar. 
16-19; Des Moines, Mar. 21-22; Omaha, Mar. 
S Rite! 23-24; Sioux City, Mar. 25; Sioux Falls, Mar. 
Superb dramatization of Alan 26-27. George Axelrod’s long- -run Broadway 
Paton’s compelling novel io! Pee Mey i ii ciara 
1 ye = =. Y agen! , oe 
, a a : . t 
First publication in America —, poate ms om do un poy A New Comedy by JOHN PATRICK 
with Burgess Meredith and Scott McKay. (Adopted trom the Novel by Vern Sneider) 
Outstandi d f ll = Len yA bie poten 1 bing > Pieters with 
utstandin rama tor college throug arc ass eatre, Detroit arc 
d 8 : & 9-19. American Theatre, St. Louis, March PAUL FORD © JONATHAN HARRIS © WILLIAM HANSEN 
and community groups 21-26. Lyceum Theatre, Minneapolis, March ond 
28-April. - Comedy —e a poche, = too MARIKO NIKI 
; many girls, wit ent Smith, K. T. Stevens Production Directed by ROBERT LEWIS 
Present fully staged or as con- and Russell Nype. Settings by PETER LARKIN © ret ete by NOEL TAYLOR 


cert reading Of Broadway Music Composed by DAI-KEONG LEE 
New York MARTIN BECK THEA.,45th St. W. of 8th Ave. 


cH —— scenes offer excel- Bown Adams Studio— 306 w. Sist St. virginia ce ee ante 
ent m iti aly in The Curious Angel and Saga b : 
t material for auditions and Adams and Theatre of the Soul by Nikolai Mon. thre Thurs. Ews. Orch. $4.60; Merz. $4.05; Bale. $3.45, 
class rehearsals equity Con Saturdays at 8:30 p.m. 2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Fri. & Sot. Evgs. Orch. $6.25; Mezz. $5.20; 
Communit 7 { Theatre — DeWitt Clinton Bole. $4.60, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Mats. Wed. & Sar. 
Tig School, W. Mosholu P’kwy., Bs pa Orch. $4.05; Mezz. $3.45; Bolc. $2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Taxes Incl. 
Clot i High Button Shoes, Mar. 11-12; Joan of Lor- 
sloth $1.50 Paper 75 cents raine, Mar. 25-26. Bryant High School, 48th 
At your bookstore St. and 3ist Ave., Long Island City, N. Y.: 
° High Button Shoes, Mar. 18-19. 


4th Street Theat: 3 E. 4th St. Chekhov’s The a 3 
Three Sisters, directed by James Light. ‘SHEER DELIGHT! McClele, Jrl-Amer. 
FRIENDSHIP PRESS py ey ay ay Ba Ww. 13th St. Juno - = 
a and the Paycoc ry Sean asey. 
257 Fourth Avenue Phoenix Theatre—2nd Ave. and 12th St. Ibsen’s 
New York 10, N.Y The Master Builder, with Joan Tetzel and 
Oscar Homolka. 


Dance 

Brooklyn Academy of Music, 30 Lafgrette Ave., 
Brooklyn. Royal Winnipeg Ballet, Mar. 

YM-YWHA, 1395 Lexington Ave. Lorna Sydney 
in a lecture-demonstration on Movement in 


Gian-Carlo Menotti’s Moderm Viennese Styler Mar-20, 
The Saint of Bleecker Steet TI 
“THE MOST POWERFUL Ee FINEST ; Waa NOEL COWARD'S sonmue 





DRAMA OF THE SEASON!” PLAY. . . Skulnik |. Pears On Sats Ona St ea ised, $4.05, 


: ‘ Bale. $3.45, 2. 1.75. Fri. 
—ATKINSON, Times gives a memora- ~~ Bien 6 tow) 34.90) Or § $5.75; 
“STUNNING, WONDER- 


ble performance!” _%& &- . Thorns a Sans Orch 


Broadway & 53rd Street 
Eves. 8:30. Sat. Mat. 2:30 
(No Mid-week Mat.) 


E FLOWERING PEACH 
by CLIFFORD ODETS 
_Sexasco, 44 St. of By. Mats. Wed. & Sat-<? & Sat. 





FUL MUSICAL THEATRE! Atkinson, Times 
—CHAPMAN, News hp i 
BROADWAY THEATRE fait ali eeegamgeane: SKULNIK | 


. “A SURE HIT.” $n 
GAYER THAN A DAYDREAM.” —wailter Winchell “FRESH and GAY.” —Hawhkins, 


“ORIGINAL and FUNNY.” -Atkinson, “A SMASH HIT! —colemon. Mirror W. Tel. & Sun 
4 “DANCING SPECTACULAR!” —‘tinon A NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 


COURTNEY BURR and ELLIOTT NUGENT Shean 


TOM EWELL COLE PORTERS PLAIN aw FANCY 


ee vr 
GEORGE AXELROD's Comedy 4A trait 
" MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


é@ Seven Sesh snd deortion by PRICES: Mon. thru Sat. Evgs., 
Orch. $6.90; Loges $5.75; Mezz. 

year itch. ABE BURROWS $4.80 and 3.60; Bale. $3.00 and 
2 “MMCHAEL KIDD 2.50. Matinees WED. and SAT.: 

LOUISE KING entngs wh tdieg ly Orch. $4.15; Loges $3.45; Mezz. 
enti of JQ PIELZINER OTLEY $3.00; Bale. $2.50 and 2.00 in- 


. 
Emhardt * Keane * Morley Evgs.: $6.90, 5.75, 4.60, 2.90, 2.30. Wed. Mat.: $4.05, cluding tax. 


Directed by JOHN GERSTAD 3.45, 2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Sat. Mat.: $4.60, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90, WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 


Fri 60-1.73; Sat. E .75- 2.30, 1.75. Tox Incl 
toe, Sue ov es oe 45-1.15 “4 et Please enclose self-addressed, stomped envelope. 50th ST. and BROADWAY, N.Y.C. 
Please aoe stamped, self-addressed oe. SHUBERT, 44th W. of B’way. Cl 6-5990 Evgs. 8:30. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
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PIONEERS 
_S > FIRST AND 


- ¢ 

STILL THE LEADER 

IN PERIOD COSTUMES 

FOR THE AMERICAN 

THEATER SINCE 1852 

TO RENT FOR: 

PLAY 

OPERAS 

PAGEANTS 
MINSTRELS 
OPERETTAS 
TELEVISION 


Costumes, 
Wigs, Make-up, 
Armor, 
Jewelry, 
Masks 
MOTION PICTURES 


Authorities 
on 
Period 
Costume 


A WR 


Special Service to 
Little ond Community 
Theaters, Schools 


ond Colleges 


Van Horn & Son, Inc. 


THEATRICAL AND HISTORICAL COSTUMERS 
811-13-15 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Rollin W. Von Horn Gerhard Weidler 


President Executive Vice-President 





iF YOUR 
PLAY 
NEEDS 
SOUND 
EPPECTS 


USE 


MAJOR 


SOUND EFFECT 


RECORD 


@ All 10-inch Double-face, Lot 
Cut, 78 RPM 

@ Recor 
the 

@ Qui« 
tage 

@ Ployable on any 


or Turntable 


CANADIAN 
DISTRIBUTOR 
Instentaneous 
Recording Service 
42 Lombard Street 
Terente, Ont,, Can. 


VALENTINO, Inc. 


150 WEST 46th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


DIRECTOR 


seeks change of position for 
winter season. Background 
includes M.A. degree, ex- 
perience in N.Y. and English 
professional theatres, com- 
munity and university the- 
atres, stock, radio and TV, 
also current long-term con- 
tract with well-known Equity 
summer theatre. 

WRITE: BOX TA-55-1 

THEATRE ARTS 
130 W. 56th St., N.Y.C. 





Other U. S. Productions 
(Schedules for May must be received by the 12th 
of March) 


Getonoes University of Arka No Ti 
_——- niversit rkansas. No Time 
or Comedy, Mar. iL. 12, 14-19. 

California 

Sacramento—Civic Repertory Theatre. Antigone, 
Mar. 24, 25, 26, 31. 

Santa Barbara—Repertory Theatre. Heartbreak 
House, Mar. 4, 5, 6. 

Semen — : Junior Theatre. My 3 Angels, 

ar. 8-19. 

Stockton—Civic Theatre. The Skin of Our Teeth, 
Mar. 3, 4, 5. 

Connecticut 

Norwalk—The Norwalk Community Theatre. 
Arms and the Man, Mar. 3, 4, 5 

Storrs— University of Connecticut. Summer and 
Smoke, Mar. 1-5; The Lady’s Not For Burning, 
Mar. 22-26. 

Florida 

Sarasota—Palm Tree Playhouse. My 3 Angels, 
Mar. 1-6, 8-13; Time of The Cuckoo, Mar. 15- 
20, 22-27. 

Sarasota—The Players of Sarasota. Lo and Be- 

hold. Mar. 14. 


eorgia 
ca. a 


G 
0 ys ee University Players. Re- 
Ten rch 5, 6. 


Illinois 

Chi man Memorial Theatre. Children’s 
Theatre. The Magic Horn, Saturdays and Sun- 
days. 

Western Springs—Theatre of Western Springs. 
The Fourposter, Mar. 22-27. 

Indiana 

Lafayette — Purdue Elizabeth, the 
— Mar. 17, 18, 19. 

Richmond—Richmond Civic Theatre, Inc. The 
Crucible. Mar. 28-31. 

Terre Haute — Community Theatre. 
Aunt, Mar. 30. 


lowa 

Ames—lIowa State College. The Medium and the 
hone, Mar. 3, 4, 5. 
oines—Des Moines Community Playhouse. 

m4 by Jack Perry, Without Consent, 

5-13. 

Mason City—Little Theatre. The Crucible, Mar. 

29-31. 


Playshop. 


Charley’s 


CONSULTANTS 
EQUIPMENT 


TPs... 


ware ror cavaioovt Rathi lhe 


LAMPS 

RIGGING 

TRACKS 
LIGHTING EQUIP. 
LIGHTING ACCES 
SPECIAL EFFECTS MAKE-UP 
DIMMERS COSTUME ACCES 
SWITCHBOARDS SOUND EFFECTS 


THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE 


45 WEST 46th STREET NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


DRAPERIES 
CYCLORAMAS 
SCENERY 
HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


PRODUCTION COORDINATOR 


available 

to assist established Broadway 
producer in all phases of legiti- 
mate stage production. 
Administrative background, 
theatrical know-how. Male, 
Single, Age 39. 

Box 55-2 Theatre Arts 


2 


In the middiewest it’s .. 


and Soal« f 


aohting Suiom + 
ghting Equipmen 


HOUUOUOONENOONAVA4444Q000000800000000000000 000000 UOOuOuuoAaanenenenenEEOE LE 
B'way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive pro- 
fessional costumes are available at moderate 
rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. We stock all periods 
for plays, operettas, and musical comedies. 
Our workrooms are continually making entire 
new costume productions for rental. 


Write, giving requirements and performance 
dates, for complete costume plots and esti- 
mate. 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
1658 Broadway, N. Y. 19 Circle 7-2396 


SUUAVANUEUNUAUAAAUAUAEOEGEUEUELAUOEUELEDOUEOEOUOEUOOEOEOAOEOOUENEG EEO OE ONNE 





collection of the 

world's finest costumes 

The kind Broadway and Hollywood 

stars wear. You may use them at mod- 

erate rental rates. Brooks is America's fore- 
most costumer furnishing costumes to the 
majority of New York stage plays and televi- 
sion shows. We costume an average of 100 
amateur productions every week. Send us a 


list of your requirements and be sure Brooks 
costumes your next show! 


ca. Oo @ &.5 


3 West 6ist Street, New York, N.Y. 


Plaza 7-5800 


Representatives Wanted Who Can Secure 
Costume Contracts in their locality. Write us. 


COSTUME SHOP FOR SALE 
SACRIFICE 


Selling for '/2 price in Southern Calif. 
Large stock theatrical, masquerade cos- 
tumes. Clean in excellent condition. Wigs, 
shoes, hats, swords, crowns, etc. Every- 
thing from cash register to sequins in- 
cluded; sewing machines, 2 power and 
a Minerva; washing machine, dryer, etc.; 
racks, closets, fixtures; complete. Also 
excellent lines of leotards and makeup 
for resale. "54" inventory $45,000. Ask- 
ing price $18,500. Owner leaving. Will- 
ing to sacrifice for quick sale. 


NEW YORK COSTUME RENTAL 
1041 7th Ave. Sen Diego, Calif. 
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TO BE 


PUBLISHED SOON! 


BOOK 


INTERNATIONAL 


Trade 


Director 
y Entertainment Industry, 


Stage, Radio, Screen, 
Television, Publicity, 

Producers, Publishers, 
Newspapers, Sports, 

Nightclubs, Theatres, 
Hotels, Airlines. 


copies may be 
ordered now. 


$900 
CELEBRITY SERVICE, Inc. 


681 5th Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 





Michi 
Mie gan 


ivic Theatre. a Theatre: The 
the Shoemaker, 12. 
illsaps Players. A Streetcar Named 
Desire, Mar. 17, 18, 19. 
Nebraska : 
Lincolna—Community Playhouse. The Crucible, 
Mar. 23-31. 

New Jersey F 
Princeton—Princeton University Theatre Intime. 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle, Mar. 3-12. 

New Mexico 

Albuquerque—U niversity Theatre. The En- 
chanted, Mar. 9. 

State er aseade Playmakers. Twelfth 
Night, Mar. 15-1 

New York 

Cun << ee College. The Heiress, Mar. 

North Carolina 

> 7g “tone College. Summer and Smoke, 
Mar. 18. 


Annual Session 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Summer Short Course in Painting 
dune 20th to July 2nd 
Course in Singing 
duly 4th to August 10th 
Main Summer Session 
duly 4th to August 13th 
Vacation Courses in Photography 
duly 4th to July 23rd 
duly 25th to Aug. 13th 
Autumn Course in Painting 
Aug. 15th to Sept. 10th 
including: 
Painting — Music: Piano, Choral, Strings — 
Singing—Drama — Ballet —Weaving — Ceramics 
Interior Decoratin oe titing— Oral French 
Photography—Radio ting and Short Story 


Writing. 

For Calendar write: 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts 
Banff, Alberta. 











PERRY - MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 


Charlotte Perry, director 


Barney Brown, assoc. dir. 
Harriette Ann Gray 


Address Portia A. Mansfield 
135 Corona Ave. Pelham 65, N.Y. 
Pelham 8-0025 


or Mrs. Oscar A. Rand 
Peddle ork Dem Hi 





COLLEGE 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
ELEVENTII 
SEASON 


TuFts Avena Theater 


July 5 to August 20 
an actor's theater 


5 performances, 6 plays 
metropolitan aydiences 
all-company casting 
university credits 
company held to twenty 
no technical duties 


a 


SECRETARY, TUFTS ARENA THEATER 
MEDFORD 55, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PANAMA CITY BEACH, FLORIDA 
Resident EQUITY CO.—No Stars 
Will Accept 10 APPRENTICES for 


FIFTH SEASON 
Opening June 28, 1955 


NO FEE. Apprentices pay moder- 
ate Room & Board. Live and work 
with Equity actors. ARENA pro- 
ductions—no scene building. In '54, 
over 30 roles played by appren- 
tices. Only Equity Summer Com- 
pany in the South. 


Air-Conditioned Theatre and hous- 
ing located directly on beautiful 
beach. 


for information write 


JOHN ALDRICH NEWFIELD 


Managing Director 
51 West 35th St., New York i, N. Y. 
PEnnsylvania 6-1627 





...-ATITS BEST! 


i) YOUR CAREER IN 
{7 THEATRE-RADIO- TELEVISION 
f, BEGINS AT PLYMOUTH 


THE ONLY 


© SUMMER THEATRE 
IN AMERICA 


OFFERING THESE 4 FEATURES 


(1) A Playhouse Staff of Professional Di- 
rectors, with SIX shows constantly in 
production. You appear every week. 
An organization with 23 years oi play 
production. Only 40 accepted each sum- 
mer. Appointments made early each 
spring. Famous guest stars. College de- 

ree credit. 
very talented member is placed in one 
of our professional stock companies, 
after their summer's training. 
We are the largest, oldest, and most 
summer theatre a -base 


or yo ang a actos. Evi 

IF YO TREMELY. SIN- 

CERE, ae ASHOW PROMISE FOR 

SUCCESS IN THE THEATRE or TV, 

write for our book, called “RESULTS,” 

listing hundreds whom we have hel 
Give your brief background and aspirations 
in your first letter. Address: 


PRISCILLA BEACH THEATRE 
(Plymouth Drama Festival) 
PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


An historic town by the sea in New England's 
vacationland, Gateway of Cape Cod. 








“Vagabond School of the Drama 


10 Weeks Opening June 27 


Students ACT with the famous 
professional Equity Co. Former 
students now Equity Vagabond 
Members. 


Winter Tour 
Tuition Free 
Write for Booklet 


FLAT ROCK PLAYHOUSE 


Non-Profit Regional Thea 
Flat Rock, N.C. 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


Professional Training 
for 
STAGE and TELEVISION 
LIMITED ENROLLMENT 
Catalog on Request 


CARNEGIE HALL 


88! SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
STUDIO 708 JUDSON 6-5546 








Polly Jo 
McCullech 


announce 


The 1955 Season of the 


George 
Quick 


Hyde Park 
PLAYHOUSE 


© Professional Equity Company 

@ 12 Weeks, Opening June |4th 

@ New Plays, Recent Broadway 
Hits 

@ Stars, Featured Broadway 
Players 


@ 87 Miles North of New York 


The barns of the fabulous Vanderbilt 
Estate have been converted into Ameri- 
ca's most beautiful summer theatre. 


(See LIFE, Aug. 2, 1954) 


Applications now accepted. 


HYDE PARK PLAYHOUSE 
Box 136 
Hyde Park, New York 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
announces 
FULL-TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS 
for SELECTED SUPERIOR 
CANDIDATES 
(both men and women) 


entering 


GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL 
STUDY 
toward the M.F.A. Degree 


RENEWABLE FOR DISTINGUISHED 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Requirements: 
Bachelors degree, 
Broad géneral education, 


Promising record in 
college or community 
theatre, 


Adequate preparation 
in selected major field. 


For more information write to 
F. C. Canfield, Chairman 
Yale Department of Drama 
New Haven, Conn. 








Oklahoma 


Tulsa — Cavenig of Tulsa Theatre. A Doll’s 
House. March 39.April 2. 


Ohio 
Columbus—Ohio State University. The Magic 
hk SAL 

a 1 re Little, Theatre. The Cat 


Sag Soners Mar. a 

Warren—Trumbull New Theatre. Ten Minute 
Alibi, 25-26. 

Woe 2 Theatre. A new play ot Seanad 
Blackwood, No Matter What, Mar. 1 

Oregon 

my 4 Theatre. Royall Tyler’s The 

March 


Portland —Civic Theatre. Kiss Me, Kate, Mar. 


Postiond— «es ed Theatre. The Crucible, 
Mar. 11, 12, 13. 

Rss 

Easton—Lafayette College Little Theatre. Blithe 
Spirit, Mar. 15-19. 

Texas 

Austin—University Theatre. Gianni Schicchi and 


APPROVED THEATRE COURSES 
IN PARIS THIS SUMMER 
JUNE 27 - JULY 28 


MIME ACTING 


By Etienne Decroux 
Teacher of J-L Barrault and Marcel Marceau. 
Running translation into English at all times. 


Five Days Weekly for Five Weeks. Week- 
ends free. 


PARIS THEATRE 


By Pierre Melese and Others 
Evenings at the Theatre (English explanations) 
Camplete English-Language program of lec- 
tures. Special Films on Acting, Backstage 
tours, etc. Four Days Weekly for Five Weeks. 
Weekends Free. 

Write for Details 


ROBERT RUSSEL 
44 Duplex Avenue Toronto 7, Canada 





PETERBOROUGH 
PLAYERS "2" 
Apprentice Group 


July - August 


Classes and parts in professional 
productions 


For information write 
Edith Bond Stearns, Box |, Peterborough, N.H. 


TRAIN WITH CHICAGOLAND'S 





The Unique California 
SUMMER THEATRE 


College of the Pacific 
COLUMBIA COMPANY 


7 Weeks of Summer Repertory 
in the historic 
GOLD RUSH PLAYHOUSE 


FALLON HOUSE THEATRE 
COLUMBIA STATE PARK 
JUNE 20 to AUGUST 6 


A student company for undergradu- 
ates, graduates and teachers. Six 
units college credit. 
write now to 
DeMarcus Brown, Director 
College of the Pacific Theatre 
Stockton @ California 





ST TTT UAL A 


GATEWAY TO A THEATRE 
CAREER — 

with Stars who have included Charles 
Coburn, Edward Everett Horton, Zazu 
Pitts, Gene Raymond and John Carra- 
dine at Maine's Finest 
Summer Theatre 


KENNEBUNKPORT 


PLAYHOUSE 
24th Season—July 4 - Aug. 27 


Limited Apprenticeships 
Now Available 
Write: 
Managing Director 
Kennebunkport Playhouse 
Kennebunkport, Maine 
ETM 





LEADING SUMMER THEATERS 


SALT CREEK Sommer heater 


IN HINSDALE 


ning in 
4 WEEK S ‘ 
ae a limited number © 


Address inquiries and applicati 
Judith Anderson, 

per sta nc Charles Coburn 
lg 3 Carlson, Constance 


Richar 
ee ‘ou Donlevy: Vincen 


Offering unique re 


alt Greek) & musical 


both dramatic GINS EARLY sun 


SEASON BE 
apprentices - 
ons to Fox Valley Playh 


Debbie Reynolds, 
Wally Cox. : 

Bennett, Jeanette 
+ Price, Uta Hagen. Miria 


(Fox Valley) stock 


E 
o tuition fee 


paves St. gern Mlinois 


\ nce, Lillian 
Jack eee serie 
June 


Billie Burke, 
el Waters, dward 
MacDonald, Gene 
m Hopkins, Joan 


Raymond, 
Blondell. 


IN ST. CHARLES 
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_ MEMORIAL 
THEATRE, 


Assistant Head 


ACTING, RADIO, TV 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Compan shows annually 
A & MFA Degrees 

Write Allens ¥. Stlerwalt, ee 

Dept. TA, Nohiege 3 Memorial 





_ Lake Hopat Cong, New Jersey 





Lakeside Summer Theatre 


Season June 28 - Sept. 7 
3 New Plays 


Limited Number Apprentices 
to work with 





Professional Equity Company 


WRITE: HERBERT MACHIZ 


107 West 46th Street, N.Y.C. 
Judson 6-7147 





Him Und Zuruck, Mar. 15-19 

Dallas—Theatre "54-55. A - play by Bernard 
C. Schoenfeld, The Summer aT baw Dress, 
Feb. 21-Mar. 12. 

Utah 

Provo—Brigham Young University Theatre. An- 
drocles ; 

e— Little se an 


vi and the Lion, Mar. 30. 
Hales Co The House of 
. Mar. 


Predericlbure College Players. Angel Street, 

ar. 17- 

Williamsburg—Colonial Wiliamsburg. She Stoops 
to Conquer, Mar. 25. 

Williamsburg—The William and Mary Theatre. 
The Winslow Boy, Mar. 9, 10. 

Washington 

Seattle—University Theatre. He Who Gets 
Slapped, Mar. 1-26. 

Wisconsin 

~" wa Little Theatre. Private Lives, 

Mar. 14-1 


ea Inc. Girl Crazy, Mar. 


3, 4, 
Sheboygan- Community Players. Ten Little In- 
-26 


dians, Mar. 22 


A Great Summer in Theatre 
PLAYERS INCORPORATED 


Father Gilbert Hartke’s Famous 
Repertory Company 


ANNUAL APPRENTICE PROGRAMS 
OLNEY THEATRE Olney, Maryland 


ST. MICHAEL'S PLAYHOUSE 
Winooski, Vermont 
Experience in all phases of production 
at successful theatres. 
Write: 

Apprentice Director, 
Players, Inc., 
815 Monroe St., N. E. 
Washington 17, D.C. 








TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL:STAGE 


Modern Acting Technique 
Stage—Screen—Radio—TV 


Partial Scholarship assistance to 
Korean Veterans 


27 West 67th Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 





Bowling Green State University 
announces the 


SEVENTH SEASON 


of summer stock at 


THE HURON PLAYHOUSE 


HURON, OHIO 


June 20 to August 13 


Accredited courses in all phases of theatre. 
Seven plays in public performance by students 
under professional direction. Ideal living con- 
ditions “in the Heart of Lake Erie Vacation 
Land." Moderate cost. 


For Information, write: 


DR. ELDEN T. SMITH 


Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 











MANHATTAN THEATRE COLONY 


OGUNQUIT-BY-THE-SEA-MAINE 


23rd SEASON OPENING JUNE 27th, 


1955 


* A Professional Theatre School 
* Completely Equipped Student Theatre 


* A New Student Production Eve 
® Professional Faculty Under the 


Week 


irection of 


John Kirkpatrick and Operated in Conjunction with the Famous 


Ogunguit P layhouse 


“AMERICA’S FOREMOST SUMMER THEATRE” 
FOR PROSPECTUS WRITE—John Lane, Ogunquit, Maine 
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with 
JOHN CHAPMAN 


Noted Duily News Theatre 
Critic and Author. 


er. 
JUNE 5- JULY 14, 1955 
wat | Se 
isiling 
t 

ENGLAND - FRANCE - ITALY 
GERMANY + SWITZERLAND 

SPAIN 


= top-class inside tour devoted to the European 


Theatre—its Musicals ity Plays, great movie studios and 


the most famous stars. Personal intr tr wwe Receptions 


and dceutteaial “seen f alg 


$1875.00 per person 


ZA - 
i-=)y 
Thos. S. Duffy \ 

TOUR ORGANIZER 
J WOTEL ONONDAGA, 
“ SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
<= << 
AIR TRAVEL VIA... 
KLM ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 





BOWN ADAMS 
PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 


is the only New York Acting 
Repertory School 


THAT PUTS MORE ACTORS 
ON THE STAGE EVERY WEEK 
than any other school in the country 

OUR HALL OF FAME 
* Ann Blyth * Rita Gam * 
John Forsythe * Jay Robinson 


306 West 8! St., N.Y. 24, N.Y. 
TR 3-0870 





STANDING STONE 
PLAYHOUSE 


Petersburg, Pennsylvania 
(Six Hours from New York City) 


APPRENTICES 


Limited Number Now Registering 


Professional Saty Company 
Classes: Acting—Voice—Makeup 
with Professional Company 
: Room and Board Only 


TWELVE WEEK SEASON 
OPENING JUNE TWENTIETH 





OFFSTAGE... 


Where There’s Life 

The living theatre may frequently gasp 
for breath in these United States, but by 
golly, it’s really living it up in some 
other parts of the world. 

Up in Canada, for instance, an off- 
shoot of the Stratford Shakespearean 
festival company, the Canadian Players 

a company of eight headed by Ann 
Casson, daughter of Dame Sybil Thorn- 
dike and Sir Lewis Casson—have been 
trouping Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan 
through mining and lumber communities 
in northern Ontarie. The audiences are 
often made up largely of people who 
never have seen a play before. The 
tour opened at Moosonee, Ontario, a 
small settlement on the Moose River at 
James Bay which houses fifty white peo- 
ple and two hundred Indians. 

In order to provide enough power 
to illuminate the Players’ makeshift 
stage, the entire community was 
blacked out. 

When, we wonder, was the last time 
that any American community found the 
performance of a play important enough 
to pitch in as wholeheartedly as this? 

Meanwhile, over in India, a tour- 
ing play, which had been drawing 
sellout audiences, roused such a 
fever pitch of feeling that it caused 
rioting, was banned by the police 
in the state of Madras and brought 
to a head an impending censorship 
law. 

We are dismayed to find censorship 
rearing its dreary head anywhere, but we 
can’t fail to find a certain measure of 
excitement in a theatrical performance 
that moves its audiences as deeply as 
this one. The play happens to be a satire 
on Ramayana, one of the great epics of 
Hinduism, in which the characters who 
usually represent good and evil have 
simply been reversed. This rather stand- 
ard satirical procedure incensed many 
theatregoers to such an extent that they 
sought surcease in law and disorder. 

Well, we learn about these things with 
somewhat envious eyes. America’s pros- 
pective theatregoers are flummoxed by 
such simple hurdles as the price of tickets, 
getting a baby sitter, the 
traffic. What this country’s theatre needs 
is just a little of the spirit of Moosonee 
and Madras. Let’s turn out all the lights 
and go riot at The Seven Year Itch. 

Come to think of it, there is at least 
one American theatre production which 
is proving to be just as stimulating as 
these Canadian and Indian projects. 
That’s the Robert Breen-Blevins Davis 
production of Porgy and Bess, which has 


downtown 
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been wowing audiences all over the 
world and is not without honor in its 
native land both as a remarkable piece 
of theatre and as a remarkable piece of 
propaganda. Country after country has 
fallen under its spell. In Yugoslavia, a 
composer was moved to write a song “to 
express my joy” about it. As its one- 
week run in Zagreb and Belgrade came 
to an end recently, Belgrade residents 
handed members of the cast notes as 
they walked in the streets. 

“These were written in Serbian and 
crude English,” the New York Times re- 
ported, “all expressing thanks and ap- 
pealing for an extended run.” 

Over here, of course, things are done 
a little bit differently. Its producers, 
not the public, who put ads in the pa- 
pers appealing for extended runs for their 
plays, as Kermit Bloomgarden did—and 
with some success—in the case of Wed- 
ding Breakfast. 


Gay Vienna 

Theatregoing these days may have its 
hazards, but at least progress of a sort 
has been made. The old days, we have 
been reminded by an alert Danish-speak- 
ing reader, were even more rugged. The 
reader has passed on to us this awesome 


item from the Danish newspaper Ber- 
lingske Tidende: 

“In Vienna recently a program was 
found from the little Hoff Theatre from 
around 1700. Among other items, it 
gave these suggestions for the public: 

“‘For the sake of the greatest 
convenience to the audience it has 
been decided that the people in the 
first row shall lie down, those in 
the second row shall kneel, the third 
row may sit, and the fourth row 
shall stand, thus assuring that all 
may see. It is prohibited to laugh, 
since it is a tragedy that is being 
played.’ ” 


Going Concerns 

The rich, a once popular song, ad- 
vised us, get rich and the poor get chil- 
dren, and something more or less like 
this seems to happen in the Broadway 
theatre too. Empty seats breed more 
empty seats, while sellouts are decked 
out with gimmicks to make already un- 
available seats even more unavailable. 
There is the case of Fanny, for instance, 
which is just about as easy to get into 
as Buckingham Palace without an invita- 
tion. Even though plenty of people in 
New York can’t get in to see it, arrange- 


The Desperate Hours, which Joseph Hayes dramatized for Broadway from his own 
successful suspense novel, centers around the invasion of a typical law-abiding citi- 
zen’s home by three escaped convicts. Paul Newman (left) plays the leader of the 
escapees, and the others shown here are members of the victimized household (left 
to right): Patricia Peardon, Karl Malden, Nancy Coleman and Malcolm Brodrick. 
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Dancer Sara Aman is one of the principal decorations of the Broadway musical Plain 
and Fancy, which, as you can plainly see, is about life in a small Pennsylvania Amish 
community. The show has a book by Joseph Stein and Will Glickman, music by 
Albert Hague, lyrics by Arnold B. Horwitt and choreography by Helen Tamiris. 
Cast principals include Richard Derr, David Daniels, Barbara Cook and Shirl Conway. 





ments were made to have a special plane 
all the from Paris to New 
York last month just to bring the show 
Besides this, 
Theatre Tours, a transportation service 
for ticket buyers which grew out of Alex- 


come way 


forty additional customers. 


ander Cohen’s discovery of the bus last 
summer, is offering to pick up suburb- 
anites in a limousine, feed them dinner, 
shoehorn them into Fanny, pour a night- 
cap into them and take’ them home again 
for $50 a couple. 

Well, with all this going on, it’s no 
wonder that Manhattan folk have trou- 
ble getting to see Fanny. And no wonder, 
too, that Boyd Martin, the drama critic 
for the Louisville Courier-Journal who 
brings trainloads of Kentuckians to New 
York for several days of theatregeing, 
found that one of his custemers was a 
man from New York who had fiown 
down to Louisville to join Martin’s train 
in erder to see a Broadway show without 
paying scalpers’ prices. 
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The afore-mentioned Mr. Cohen, in- 
cidentally, is playing this game both ways 
and, in so doing, he may take some of 
the pressure off the Broadway hits. In 
addition to bringing suburbanites to New 
York to see shows, he also is taking bus- 
loads of New Yorkers out of town to see 
the touring versions of shows for which 
they can’t get tickets in New York. He 
started this service with a trip to New 
Haven to see The Pajama Game. He 
seems to be on the right track, and we 
commend to him the apparently excel- 
lent production of The Teahouse of the 
August Moon which has been playing in 
Berlin. That ought to make a dandy 
junket for movable New Yorkers. 


Accent on Accents 


As if life weren’t getting complex 
enough, we now have with us a reverse 
version ef Gresham’s Law. Gresham’s 
Olde Original Law, as you may recall, 
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suggested that an influx of the bad was 
apt to drive the geod from the market 
place. The reverse of this, which we are 
calling Mitchneck’s Law, proclaims the 
theory that an overemphasis on good 
provides a market for the bad. 

We have named the new law in honor 
of Dr. Simon Mitchneck, who has found 
that the thousands of hours put in by 
hundreds of voice and diction teachers 
imploring actors to speak good English 
has resulted in a need for someone to 
teach some actors how to speak bad 
English. Dr. Mitchneck, an authority on 
English as it is spoken with almost any 
foreign accent, is filling that need. 

His work has been on display on 
Broadway this season in Fanny and Ana- 
stasia. For Fanny, he was faced with the 
problem of taking the Italian-accented 
Ezio Pinza, the Viennese-accented Walter 
Slezak and the Middle Western Ameri- 
can-accented Florence Henderson, and 
making them all speak a somewhat simi- 
lar version of accented English which 
would suggest Marseilles. He did it by 
of their natural accents 
and then getting them to speak a kind 
of continental English. In Anastasia he 
had to provide the Swedish Viveca Lind- 
fors with a Russian-tinged English ac- 
cent, while Eugenie Leentovich, whose 
background is Russian, had to speak with 
the suggestion of a Danish background. 

Before he brought his talents to Broad- 
way three years ago, Dr. Mitchneck, who 
speaks twenty languages, had been ac- 
centing-up Hollywood films for twelve 
years. He previded Michele Morgan 
with an English accent fer her first 
American picture and taught Jean Gabin 
how to have an English-speaking per- 
sonality which matched his French- 
speaking one. For the movie version of 
Tortilla Flat, faced with the problem of 
giving such varied as 
Tracy’s and Hedy Lamarr’s a home- 
he solved a 
seemingly insoluble situatien by giving 
all their speech a similar lilt instead of 
an accent. 


shading each 


voices Spencer 


geneous Mexican accent, 


When he is called upon to provide an 
actor with an accent, Dr. Mitchneck 
studies the role the actor is to play and 
tries to integrate the actor’s accent with 
the role. In his first Broadway assign- 
ment, The Time of the Cuckoo, he gave 
Dino DiLuca, who played an Italian 
shopkeeper, an elegant type of speech 
with pseudocultural overtones. At the 
same time he tries not to interfere with 
the actor’s natural personality. 


“I dislocate a few beats,” he says, 
“and change a few vowels to achieve the 
effect of a country, without interfering 
with the actor.” 


He is particularly interested in cur- 
rent complaints about the inaudibility of 
actors on the Broadway stage. These 
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complaints usually lambaste the guilty 
actor, though in Dr. Mitchneck’s opinion, 
most inaudibility today is the fault of 
neither actors nor directors. It’s the 
English language which is at fault, he 
says. 

“English has frittered away,” Dr. 
Mitchneck points out. “It has deterior- 
ated through laziness. ‘Little’ a word 
which has consonants which carry well, 
has become ‘lil,’ a word with valueless 


iy ecome da gS ta r consonants which won’t carry unless you 


force them.” 
o y wor k H mn g ete 4 ¢ fa St ar § He keeps telling actors on the stage 
to stretch their consonants. Meanwhile, 
ee 7 in his work in television and movies 
where speech motion around the mouth 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS becomes greatly magnified, he keeps 
telling actors to stop stretching their 
Million Dollar play pro- Send name and address for free folder: faces. Some days you can’t win. 
ducing plant offers you... “America’s Foremost Theatre-School” 


at Fragrant but not Foolproof 
Cinema, TV, Radio Studios Address: Director of Admissions 


Before Arnold Saint-Subber decided to 


Four Stages squirt perfume around the Alvin The- 
Student Touring Company 


f he opening nigh f Hou: f 
Professional Faculty PA S A 1] E « A ¥ LAY Mi 0 U S$ E ae wes elena i aut 
$70,000 Wardrobe tickets, he might have pondered the out- 


Fine Library COLLEGE OF come of a recent similar experiment on 


Rooftop Dance Studio the Metro, Paris’ subway line. 
Technical Workroom TH EATRE as In response to complaints about the 
Three Dormitories subway’s offense to Parisian nostrils, offi- 
Garden & Rooftop Recreation 33 South El Molino Street cials of the Metro attached jet atomizers 
DEGREE AND Pasadena, California to the rear car of each train so that the 
CERTICATE COURSES “Where students work with professionals” =. “ rnd “garneg poi age it 
could be squirted with scent. Despite 
this unusual effort, the reaction of Pari- 
sians was: “The Metro still smells the 
same.” 
As Saint-Subber found out in sev- 
eral cases, the scent on the critics’ 
tickets had no tempering effect on 
what they scented on stage. 


Bette’s (Off-Broadway) Ball 
Spelling our way through Hedda Hop- 
per’s works recently, we came upon some 
remarks by Gary Merrill, who has been 
living in Maine with his wife, Bette 
Davis, the film star. 
“Bette won't go back to the New York 
stage,” Merrill said. “There’s no fun in 
All 4-Engine Flights the theatre any more—too much eco- 


LOWEST COACH FARES OF ANY MAJOR AIRLINE nomics and pressure. But we both re- 


turned to the stage in Portland for the 
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ight. What fun is theatre if you 
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ALL FARES PLUS TAX have to be up in your lines, if you 
: have to provide an audience with 
NORTH AMERICAN See 
: Richard Maney, the sage and phil- 
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osopher, recently remaried on the 
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that he could recall in the theatre 
was Bette Davis’ appearance on 
Broadway in Two’s Company. 
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December 21, 1954 
ANTA Theatre 

Lyn Austin, Thomas Noyes and the Producers Theatre 
production of a play by William Archibald in three acts 
and seven scenes based on the novel by Henry James; di- 
rected by José Quintero, settings and lighting by William 
and Jean Eckart, costumes by Cecil Beaton. 


THE CAST 
LORD WARBURTON Peter Pagan 
Halliwell Hobbes 


Eric Fleming 


MR, TOUCHETT 

CASPAR GOODWOOD 

RALPH TOUCHETT Douglas Watson 
Jennifer Jones 


Kathleen Comegys 


ISABEL ARCHER 
MRS. TOUCHETT 
HENRIETTA STACKPOLE Jan Farrand 
Barbara O’Neil 
Robert Flemyng 
PANSY Marcia Morris 
Cathleen Nesbitt 
General manager, Oscar Olesen; company manager, 
Clarence Taylor; production stage manager, Elliot Martin; 
press representatives, Barry Hyams and Martin Shwartz. 
The action opens at Gardencourt, the English home of 
Mr. Touchett, during a summer afternoon in the late 


SERENA MERLE 
GILBERT OSMOND 


COUNTESS GEMINI 


1870's, and closes there twenty-two months later, with in- 
tervening scenes at Gilbert Osmond’s villa in Florence, 
Italy. 


SYNOPSIS: Isabel Archer, orphaned niece of 
Mr. Touchett, has been in England visiting her 
American-born uncle and his family for a month as 
the action opens. High-spirited and adventurous, 
she refuses the proposals of marriage of Lord War- 
burton and Caspar Goodwood, a successful Ameri- 
can cotton merchant who is determined to take her 
back to her native land and away from the so-called 
corrupting influences of Europe. In this wish he is 
seconded by Isabel’s companion, Henrietta Stack- 
pole, who is shocked by Isabel’s refusal of the Amer- 
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PORTRAIT OF 
A LADY 


Cecil Beaton’s photograph of four of the 
elegantly garbed ladies whose costumes he 
designed for this adaptation of the Henry 
James novel, which had a four-performance 
stay on Broadway. Left to right: Jennifer 
Jones (who made her Broadway debut in 
the work), Barbara O’Neil, Cathleen Nes- 
bitt (who won the unanimous approval of 
the critics, despite their reservations about 
the play) and Jan Farrand 


ee 


ican, just as Isabel’s aunt, Mrs. Touchett, is made 
unhappy by the girl’s refusal of the English lord. 
Before Isabel deaves England for her European tour, 
her cousin Ralph, a consumptive, secretly arranges 
to share his fortune with her. In Florence, through 
the influence of the scheming Serena Merle, a past 
mistress of Gilbert Osmond, Isabel meets and falls 
in love with Osmond, an indolent American ex- 
patriate. The married life of Isabel and Osmond 
proves very unhappy, and gradually she comes to 
regret the fact that she had drifted away from 
Ralph. In addition to being a partner of one un- 
happy union, Isabel is pressured by her husband to 
further another —one which would involve Lord 
Warburton and Osmond’s daughter Pansy. The 
mercenary Osmond is eager to consummate this 
match, just as he had an eye for Isabel’s fortune, 
and when Isabel does not co-operate as a match- 
maker, out of consideration for Pansy’s love for a 
much poorer suitor, relations between Isabel and 
Osmond are further strained. Their relationship dis- 
integrates even more when Isabel learns that Ralph 
is dying in England and she announces her intention 
to go to him. Before she does, Countess Gemini, the 
cynical sister of Osmond and herself an American 
expatriate, informs Isabel of the earlier relationship 
of Osmond and Serena, and of the fact that Serena 
is Pansy’s mother. Back in England at Ralph’s side, 
Isabel announces her intention to return to Italy 
and save Pansy from the influence of her father. 
Serena, on her way to America, visits Isabel at the 
Touchett home and informs her that she (Isabel) is 
indebted to Ralph for her wealth. The play ends 
with the dying Ralph consoling Isabel over her un- 
happy domestic life. 
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The wife of a man accused of murder verges on hysteria in this climactic scene in Witness for the Prosecution. Patricia 
Jessel is the wife, and Gene Lyons the accused man being restrained in the prisoner's dock at extreme right. In the front 
row of the ceunselor’s box, Ernest Clark, the chief prosecutor, is at extreme left, while at the extreme right is Francis 


L. Sullivan, the defense counsel. 





December 16, 1954 
Henry Miller’s Theatre 


Robin Craven, the accused's solicitor, is at the table in the foreground. 





Gilbert Miller and Peter Saunders production of a play 
by Agatha Christie in three acts and four scenes; directed 
by Robert Lewis, designed by Raymond Sovey, costumes 
supervised by Kathryn Miller. 


THE CAST 


CARTER 

GRETA 

SIR WILFRID ROBARTS, Q.C 
MR. MAYHEW 

LEONARD VOLE 

INSPECTOR HEARNE 
PLAIN*CLOTHES DETECTIVE 
ROMAINE 

THIRD JUROR 

SECOND JUROR 

FOREMAN OF THE JURY 
COURT USHER 

CLERK OF THE COURT 
MR. MYERS, Q.C. 

MR. JUSTICE WAINWRIGHT 
ALDERMAN 

J UDGE’S CLERK 

COURT STENOGRAPHER 
WARDER 
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Gordon Nelson 
Mary Barclay 


Francis L. Sullivan 


Robin Craven 
Gene Lyons 
Claude Horton 
Ralph Leonard 
Patricia Jessel 
Dolores Rashid 
Andrew George 
Jack Bittner 
Arthur Oshlag 
Ronald Dawson 
Ernest Clark 
Horace Braham 
. Cobden-Smith 
Harold Webster 
W. H. Thomas 
Ralph Roberts 


BARRISTERS Henry Craig Neslo 
Brace Conning 

Ruth Greene 

Albert Richards 

Franklyn Monroe 

Sam Kramer 

POLICEMAN Bryan Herbert 
DR. WYATT Guy Spaull 
JANET MACKENZIE Una O’Connor 
MR. CLEGG Michael McAloney 
THE OTHER WOMAN Dawn Steinkamp 


General manager, George Banyai; company manager, Sam 
Schwartz; production stage manager, John Effrat; press 
representatives, Richard Maney, Frank Goodman and Peggy 
Phillips. 


The action covers a period of six weeks in the present 
time and alternates between the London chambers of Sir 
Wilfrid Robarts and the Central Criminal Court (the Old 
Bailey). 

SYNOPSIS: Due to the multiple-surprise ending, 
enly the plot details preceding that are offered. 
Leonard Vole, an affable young man who is the 
client of the solicitor Mayhew, calls at the chambers 
of Sir Wilfrid Robarts, eminent barrister. After 
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reading a newspaper account of the murder of a 
middle-aged spinster named Emily French, whom 
he had known well, Vole had voluntarily visited a 
police station to submit to questioning. Now he 
feels even more that he is a prime suspect and con- 
sequently visits Sir Wilfrid, to whom he gives details 
of his story. Vole had known the victim for several 
months, after meeting her in accidental fashion and 
befriending her. He had become her confidant, and 
on the day of his visit to Sir Wilfrid, a newspaper 
story divulges that Miss Brench’s will makes him her 
main beneficiary to the tune of 85,000 pounds. Miss 
French had been murdered in her home by a blow 
on the head on the night of October 14, sometime 
between 9:30 and 10 p.m. Vole admits visiting her 
on the fateful night, but insists he had left her home 
at 9 p.m. and arrived at his home at 9:25 p.m., where 
he remained with his wife, a German woman named 
Romaine whom he had met while serving in Germany 
during World War II. Vole denies any knowledge 
of the crime ; and though his story is unsubstantiated 
by witnesses other than Romaine, and though he 
seems incredibly naive and somewhat irresponsible, 
Sir Wilfrid believes him and decides to act as de- 





fense counsel after Vole is arrested. Romaine also 
voluntarily calls on Sir Wilfrid and substantiates 
this story, though in an extremely peculiar and cal- 
culated manner. During the Act II trial scene things 
go extremely bad for Vole. Miss French’s house- 
keeper, Janet MacKenzie, testifies that she had re- 
turned to the French home at 9:25 p.m. on the night 
of the crime and heard Vole’s voice behind the 
closed door of one of the rooms. Evidence against 
him mounts and is capped by the sensational revela- 
tion of Romaine, which repudiates her earlier state- 
ments to the police and Sir Wilfrid. Because the 
issue is murder, she she must now tell the 
truth—that Vole really did not reach his home until 
after 10 p.m. on the night of the crime, and that 
he had then admitted killing Miss French. She also 
says she is not legally his wife, since she already had 
a husband in the Russian zone of Germany when 
she went through a marriage ceremony with Vole, 
as a means of leaving that country. In the first 


says, 


scene of Act III, when it appears that a verdict of 
guilty is a foregone conclusion, Sir Wilfrid is visited 
by a mysterious blonde offering new evidence, which 
is employed with bizarre results in the final scene. 





Key figures in Agatha Christie’s courtroom thriller are, from left: Francis L. Sullivan as a noted English barrister who 
undertakes to defend a personable young man accused of murdering a wealthy spinster; Patricia Jessel, another British player, 
who is repeating the role of the accused man’s wife which she created in the London version of this drama; and Gene 
Lyons, the young American actor cast as the defendant. Miss Christie has had three hits in London this season. 
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RUTH AND PAUL 
DRAPER 


December 26, 1954 
Bijou Theatre 


Charles Bowden and Richard Barr production of a pro- 
gram including monologues by Ruth Draper and dance 
numbers by Paul Draper. 

General manager, Ben Boyar; stage manager, Barnett 
Owen; press representative, Phillip Bloom. 


CAROLINE ROHLAND 


Rath Draper, whom the New York Times has called 
“first lady of the art of monologue,’ brought her familiar 
“company of characters” to Broadway once more in a pro- 
gram of solo sketches and character studies 


Paul Draper, the noted dancer and nephew of the 
equally noted monologist, shared the program with her, 
contributing a series of varied interpretive tap numbers to 
accompaniment of piano, bass and drums 


BLACK-EYED SUSAN 


December 23, 1954 
The Playhouse 

Gordon W. Pollock production, in association with Hart 
and Goodman, of a comedy by A. B. Shiffrin in three acts 
and four directed by Gregory 
William Molyneux. 


THE CAST 


scenes ; Ratoff, setting and 


costumes by 


DR. NICHOLAS MARSH 


Vincent Price 
Kay Medford 


Everett Sloane 


DR. ZELDA BARRY 


DR. LOUIS BEAUMONT 


SUSAN GILLESPIE Dana Wynter 


Charles Boaz 

General manager, Irving Cooper; stage manager, Richard 
B. Shull; press representatives, Phillip Bloom and David 
Lipsk) 


The action covers a period of three years in the present 
time, and takes place in the office of Dr. Marsh. 

SYNOPSIS: Nicholas Marsh, an eligible bachelor 
and successful physician, is secretly seduced, against 
his better judgment, by a handsome girl, Susan Gil- 
lespie, who wants a child but has a sterile husband 
The scheme works the husband, Peter, be- 
comes suspicious of the child’s ancestry after failing 
to produce another child on his own. Subsidiary 
themes include Marsh’s recovery from a seemingly 
fatal disease, through application of a new drug ad- 
ministered by his friend Dr. Beaumont, and the pas- 
sive effort of Marsh’s colleague, Dr. Barry, to trap 
him into matrimony. 


PETER GILLESPIE 


until 
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In A. B. Shiffrin’s comedy, which had a four-performance 
stay on Broadway, Vincent Price appeared as a doctor with 
a seemingly incurable disease and an extremely amorous 
patient, portrayed by Dana Wynter. 
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THE SAINT OF BLEECKER STREET 


December 27, 1954 
Broadway Theatre 


Chandler Cowles production of a music drama in three 
acts and five scenes by Gian-Carlo Menotti (composer 
of music and libretto); production staged by Mr. Me- 
notti; production supervisor, Lincoln Kirstein; conductor, 
Thomas Schippers; scenery. and costumes by Robert 
Randolph, lighting by Jean Rosenthal; associate musical 
director, Samuel Krachmalnick; assistant director, Bill 
Butler. 


Tue Cast 

ASSUNTA Catherine Akos 
Maria Di Gerlando 
Maria Marlo 
Ernesto Gonzales 
Leon Lishner 
Virginia Copeland 
Gabrielle Ruggiero 
David Poleri 


Davis Cunningham 


CARMELA 
MARIA CORONA 
HER DUMB SON 
DON MARCO 
ANNINA 


MICHELE 


DESIDERIA 


SALVATORE 
CONCETTINA 


Gloria Lane 
David Aiken 
Lucy Becque 
Richard Cassilly 
Elizabeth Carron 
Russell Goodwin 
Keith Kaldenberg 
John Reardon 

A NUN Dorothy Krebill 
A YOUNG PRIEST Robert Barry 


(The roles of Annina and Michelle are double 
cast for alternate performances.) 


A YOUNG MAN 
AN OLD WOMAN 
BARTENDER 
FIRST GUEST 
SECOND GUEST 


NEIGHBORS, FRIENDS, POLICEMEN, ETC.: 

Theodora Brandon, Betsy Bridge, Lorraine Bridges 
Elizabeth Carron, Doris Davis, Mignon Dunn, Elizabeth 
Dunning, Joyee Duskin, Elaine Galante, Jeanne Grant, 
Mary Hensley, Carroll Jones, Dorothy Krebill, Leslie 
MacLennan, Bessie Mijanovich, Doris Okerson, Francesca 
Roberto, Donna Sanders 


Robert Barry, Michael Bulzomi, Richard Cassilly, Rico 
Froelich, Russell Goodwin, Gary Gordon, Don Grobe. 
Fred Jones, Keith Kaldenberg, Chester Ludgin, William 
McCully, Michael MacLennan, Dan Merriman, John Rear- 
don, Reid Shelton, Alan Smith, Robert Watts. 

Company manager, H. H. Light; production stage man- 
ager, James Vincent Russo; press representatives, Bill 
Doll, Robert Ullman and Merle Debuskey. 


The action covers a period of several months in the 
present time, commencing on Good Friday afternoon. It 
takes place in the Italian quarter of downtown New York 
City, opening and closing in Annina’s cold-water flat, 
with intervening scenes in a vacant lot, a restaurant and 
subway station. 


SYNOPSIS: A motley crew of neighbors is 
gathered in Annina’s flat on Bleecker Street as 
the saintly girl experiences one of periodic visions 
of Christ, which culminates in the phenomenon of 
stigmata. The gathering is in a highly emotional 
state when her brother, the bitter and material- 
istic Michele, suddenly arrives and clears the flat, 
admonishing the people to stay away from his 
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sister. He is desirous of escaping the confines of 
the Italian quarter and believes his sister to be ill 
and suffering from delusions. On San Gennaro 
Day he is determined to keep her from partici- 
pating in the neighborhood religious rites, but a 
group of men from the quarter beat him and hand- 
cuff him to a fence, while others carry off Annina 
to participate in the fete. He is rescued and con- 
soled by his mistress, the possessive Desideria; 
but during a celebration of Carmela’s wedding in 
a nearby restaurant a short time later, Desideria 
reproaches Michele for his refusal to marry her 
and accuses him of loving her less than his sister. 
Michele kills Desideria and becomes a fugitive 
from justice. Annina’s patient search for news of 
him is rewarded when she is visited by him in 
a subway station newsstand operated by Maria 
Corona, whose mentally retarded son Annina had 
comforted. Annina is very ill and informs her 
brother that she intends to take the veil. Michele 
is enraged at what he considers her desertion of 
him and flings her to the ground before running 
off. Back in her flat, Annina is granted her wish 
by the church and is in the process of taking reli- 
gious orders when Michele arrives and unsuccess- 
fully tries to restrain her, just before she dies 
while in the act of prayer. 








The conflict between a saintly girl and her agnostic 
brother, which is the principal theme of Menotti’s new 
opera, is typified by this scene. The center pair are Vir- 
ginia Copeland and David Poleri, two of the alternate 
singers in these main roles. At extreme left is Leon 
Lishner as a priest, and at right, Gloria Lane as the 
brother’s mistress. 
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THE FLOWERING PEACH 


December 28, 1954 
Belasco Theatre 


The Producers Theatre presentation of a play by Clif- 
ford Odets in eight scenes and an epilogue; produced by 
Robert Whitehead, directed by Mr. Odets, settings by 
Mordecai Gorelik, lighting by Feder, costumes by Ballou, 
music by Alan Hovhaness. 


Tue Cast 


NOAH Menasha Skulnik 
ESTHER 


JAPHETH 


Berta Gersten 
Mario Alcalde 


SHEM Martin Ritt 
HAM 


LEAH 


Leon Janney 
Osna Palmer 


RACHEL Janice Rule 
GOLDIE 


A STRANGE MAN 
LION 
FAWNS 


Barbara Baxley 
Sidney Armus 
Sidney Armus 

Marjorie Barrett 

Patricia Fay 
Barbara Kay 
Ludwig Roth 
Sidney Kay 


GOAT 
FIRST OLD MAN 
SECOND OLD MAN 


Company manager, Thomas Bodkin; production stage 
manager, Frederic de Wilde; press representatives, Barry 
Hyams and Martin Shwartz. 


The action takes place in Noah’s home, on a high hill- 
side and on the deck of the ark during the Flood, and 
covers the period just before and during the Flood, up 
to the time of the debarkation 


SYNOPSIS: This is a retelling of the Biblical 
account of Noah’s voyage with contemporary allu- 
sions. In the course of a dream, Noah is informed 
by God that his family alone is to be spared during 
a deluge which will destroy the world. He is puz- 
zled and fearful but prepares to follow his divine 
instructions in the face of his family’s skepticism. 
Japheth, his youngest and only unmarried son, 
sets out to build the ark on which the family is 
to be saved, but insists he will not make the voy- 
age out of protest against what he considers God’s 
unwarranted cruelty; and though he eventually 


makes the trip—as a result of the verbal persua- 
sion of his mother (Esther) and sister-in-law 
(Rachel), and the God-given physical persuasion 
of his father—Japheth and Noah are at odds 
throughout much of the action. Japheth insists on 
building a rudder for the ark and steering it, 
whereas Noah feels this is usurping God’s domain. 
Prior to embarkation the animals which are to be 
saved miraculously appear outside Noah’s house, 
as do a deputy of the Treasury Department (in- 
tent on collecting taxes from Noah) and an attrac- 
tive young woman named Goldie. She makes the 
voyage, and the family considers her a likely can- 
didate to marry Japheth. The latter secretly loves 
Rachel, who is unhappily married to the second 
of Noah’s three sons, the wayward Ham. Presently 
Ham is bestowing a great deal of attention on 
Goldie. The storm begins and Noah and his flock 
embark to float about during the deluge and for 
nearly a year afterward. During the voyage Noah 
begins to feel that the sins which brought about 
the flood are reappearing on board. His attempt 
to marry Japheth and Goldie meets with resist- 
ance when Japheth announces his love for Rachel 
and the latter deserts Ham’s bed. (Japheth insists 
Ham actually had deserted her for Goldie.) Shem, 
the oldest son, shows acquisitive tendencies by 
hoarding the supply of manure on board for his 
own future gain. Then the ark hits a strange 
object and springs a leak, which precipitates 
another crisis between Noah and the self-assertive 
Japheth; Esther becomes ill and dies shortly be- 
fore land is sighted; and in the course of these 
trials Noah seeks refuge in a nine-week drunk. 
Finally a rainbow appears in the sky, signifying 
the end of destruction; and as the family debarks 
to go separate ways and replenish the earth, Noah 
declares that now it is in man’s hands to make or 
destroy the world. 


GENE COOK 


The revelation about the im- 
pending Flood brings anxiety 
and dissension within Noah’s 
household. Left to right: Me- 
nasha Skulnik as Noah; Leon 
Janney and Martin Ritt as two 
of his sons, Ham and Shem: 
Berta Gersten as his wife, 
Esther; and Osna Palmer as 
Shem’s wife, Leah. 
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ANASTASIA 


December 29, 1954 
Lyceum Theatre 


Elaine Perry production of a play by Marcelle Maurette 
(adapted by Guy Bolton) in three acts; directed by Alan 
Schneider, production designed by Ben Edwards. 


Tue Cast 
CHERNOV 
VARYA 
PETROVIN 
PRINCE BOUNINE 
SERGEI 
ANNA 
COUNSELLOR DRIVINITZ 
SLEIGH DRIVER 
CHARWOMAN 
DR. SIRENSKY 
DOWAGER EMPRESS 
BARONESS LIVENBAUM 
PRINCE PAUL 


Boris Tumarin 
Sefton Darr 
David J. Stewart 
Joseph Anthony 
William Callan 
Viveca Lindfors 
Carl Low 
Stuart Germain 
Vivian Nathan 
Michael Strong 
Eugenie Leontovich 
Dorothy Patten 
Hurd Hatfield 
Business manager, Edward Choate; company manager, 
Albert H. Rosen; stage manager, John Drew Devereaux 
press representatives, Bill Doll, Robert Ullman, Merle 
Debuskey and Tom Weatherly. 


The action covers a period of about six weeks begin- 
ning in January, 1926, and takes place in Prince Bounine’s 
house on the outskirts of Berlin. 


SYNOPSIS: Armed with the knowledge that 
a fortune is being held by European banks in the 
name of the heirs of the late Russian Czar Nicho- 
las II, a group of opportunistic Russian expatriates 
set out to find a surviving heir, with an eye to 
their own gain and with the backing of a group of 
“investors.” The group includes the rakish Prince 
Bounine, a banker named Chernov and an ex- 
uberant artist named Petrovin. Bounine produces 
a dazed and shabby girl named Anna, who had 
been rescued from the edge of a canal and who 
reportedly had told hospital attendants that she 
is really the Grand Duchess Anastasia, daughter 
of the czar. Anna verges on hysteria during the 
initial interview with Bounine and his henchmen, 
and denies having made any such statement. 
However, she bears a strong resemblance to the 
dethroned monarch’s youngest daughter and also 
bears several scars which seemingly substantiate 
the story that she had miraculously escaped 
execution when the royal family was liquidated. 
Bounine never considers her to be the genuine 
article throughout the action; but he is convinced 
that she can be passed off as such, and sets out to 
familiarize her with Anastasia’s background. A 
group of former acquaintances is brought in to 
affirm her identity as the rightful heir. Another 
visitor is a doctor named Sirensky, for whom she 
had worked in Bucharest following the revolution. 
He does not believe her to be Anastasia. The real 
test comes when Anna is presented to the Dow- 
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IMPACT 


ager Empress, the authority on identification. At 
first the latter is scornful and unconvinced, but 
gradually she comes to believe in Anna as her 
granddaughter without reservation. Bounine is 
delighted and unworried by a newspaper article 
which calls Anna an imposter. Gradually she 
reveals details of her past which stamp her as the 
real Aanastasia. Sirensky returns and warns her 
against Bounine, against what he considers to be 
her masquerade and her part in Bounine’s danger- 
ous game. He begs her to go away with him to 
a new land. She remains, momentarily, and tests 
the love of her childhood fiancé Prince Paul, who 
it is apparent, still loves her but is equally at- 
tracted by her wealth. Bounine bursts in with 
the news that the bankers have accepted Anna’s 
claim to the impounded fortune. But in the midst 
of the revelry Anna slips away “to find life—real 
life.” Bounine wants Paul to declare her insane 
and institute a police search for the missing Anna; 
but this Paul refuses to do, 
crushed and disconsolate. 


leaving Bounine 





Marcelle Maurette’s drama, adapted by Guy Bolton, deals 
with the real-life enigma of a young woman who may be 
the Grand Duchess Anastasia (youngest daughter of the 
late Czar Nicholas II), and who reputedly was the sole 
member of the royal family to escape execution during 
the revolution in 1918. Viveca Lindfors has the title role; 
Joseph Anthony (left) is an wunprincipled expatriate 
prince who seeks to establish her claim to the title for 
reasons of self-gain; and Michael Strong, a crippled doc- 
tor who knew her as an assistant in Bucharest following 
the revolution. 





HOUSE OF FLOWERS 


jane: 30, 1954 SYNOPSIS: Madame Fleur and Madame Tango 
Alvin Theatre are heads of rival bordellos and understandably 
Arnold Saint-Subber production of a musical play in none too fond of each other. Fleur’s pride and 


two acts and thirteen scenes; book by Truman Capote, . : : é es 
; oy is a you d 
music by Harold Arlen, lyrics by the Messrs. Capote JOY young and innocent girl named Ottilie 





























etl Ril Ginetta Wy Detar Deiak, ests Ga Canteens (alias Violet, since each of the residents of this 
by Oliver Messel, dances and musical numbers by particular house is nicknamed for a flower), who 
Herbert Ross, lighting by Jean Rosenthal; musical direc- has managed to maintain her artlessness despite 
tor, Jerry Arlen; orchestrations by Ted Royal. her surroundings. At a cockfight she meets a 


Tue Cast young mountain boy, Royal, and falls in love with 


‘4 
“s 



































TULIP Dolores Harper him. The two plan an early wedding, but Fleur, 
—* oom — who has much bigger things in mind for the girl, 
~ Whsastots Gite Menblaniss schemes with a renegade seaman, Captain Jonas, 
os Sclomen Bart Green to break up this affair. Royal is shanghaied 
MOTHER Miriam Burton aboard Jonas’ boat, encased in a barrel, but man- 
OTTILIE (alias VIOLET) Diahann Carroll ages to escape overboard in a shark-infested area 
anaes ei : er No te of the bay. The latter development causes the 
acted abies Juanita Hall partners in this bit of foul play to fall out, as each 
AMNOERZE BO~LEEE Pearl Reynolds tries to disclaim responsibility for the deed and 
THE SISTERS MERINGUE Leu Comacho dreads its consequences. Jonas decides to throw 

Margot Small in his lot with Madame Tango in the battle of the 
pei im se Pompe bordellos, but Fleur successfully resists the at- 
aie heun Seoarmen tempt to drive her out of business. Eventually 
cue coanepenn Geoffrey Holder Royal turns up on shore, none the worse for his 
CHIEF OF POLICE Don Redman experience, and is reunited with Ottilie. 
CARMEN Carmen De Lavallade 
ALVIN Alvin Ailey 
MONSIEUR JAMISON Dino DiLuca © 
THE HOUNGAN Frederick O’Neal 5 
DUCHESS OF THE SEA Miriam Burton < 
STEEL BAND Michel Alexander z 

N 


Roderick Clavery 
Alphonso Marshall 
TOWNSPEOPLE: Joseph Comadore, Hubert Dilworth, Phillip 
Hepburn, Louis Johnson, Mary Louise, Audrey 
Mason, Arthur Mitchel, Walter Nicks, Albert 
Popwell, Sabu, Herbert Stubbs 


General manager, C. Edwin Knill; production stage 
manager, Lucia Victor; press representatives, Dorothy 
Ross and Betty Lee Hunt. 


The action takes place on an island somewhere in the 
West Indies during Mardi Gras week end in the present 
time. 


Musica Numsers: “Waitin’,” “One Man Ain’t Quite 
Enough,” “Madame Tango’s Tango,” “A Sleepin’ Bee,” 
“Bamboo Cage,” “House of Flowers,” “Two Ladies in de 
Shade of de Banana Tree,” What Is a Friend For?,” 
“Mardi Gras,” “I Never Has Seen Snow,” “Husband 
Cage,” “I’m Gonna Leave Off Wearing My Shoes,” “Has 
I Let You Down?,” “Voudou,” “Slide, Boy, Slide,” “Don’t 
Like Goodbyes,” “Turtle Song.” 










As Madame Tango, Juanita Hall is understandably inter- 
ested in keeping an eye on naval movements in the 
vicinity of the island setting. Pictured beside her is Pearl 
Reynolds. At top are Mary Mon Toy (left) and Leu 
Comacho. 
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Left: the subject of this exchange be- 
tween Pearl Bailey (Madame Fleur) 
the star of House of Flowers, and Dino 
DiLuca, who plays a rich island resi- 
dent, Jamison, is Fleur’s young pro- 
tégée Ottilie, for whom both have big 
plans. 


Below: West Indian drummers and 
dancers have a field day in the new 
musical, whose exotic setting has been 
handsomely represented by designer 
Oliver Messel. There is an elaborate 
voodoo production number plus several 
calypso tunes 


RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


ARTHUR 
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‘ Left: Nineteen-year-old Diahann Carroll (second from left), in her first stage 


y , role, plays an ingenuous girl in love for the first time. Here she has the benefit 
of some worldly advice from Dolores Harper, Ada Moore and Enid Mosier 
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THE SAINT OF 
BLEECKER STREET 


Barring an unexpected masterpiece, 
this musical drama by Gian-Carlo 
Menotti is likely to be the most impor- 
tant production of the 1954-55 season 
This is not to say that it is a perfectly 
realized work, either musically or dra- 
matically. It is flawed by ambiguities 
of characterization and confusions in 
the lines of conflict. And Menotti is 
held back, as he has always been held 
back, by a strange inability to be lyric- 
ally inspired. He cannot rise to musical 
heights that equal his verbal flights. Yet 
The Saint of Bleecker Street lifts you 
completely out of your body as you 
watch it. And this powerful tragedy 
about the Italians of lower Manhattan, 
the sick and troubled who would see a 
sign and who crave a miracle—it re- 
verberates in your mind and it becomes 
a part of you. 

Menotti’s ambition is wonderful to 
behold. A man’s reach should exceed 
his grasp, Browning wrote. Menotti has 
the long reach. He drives himself re- 
lentlessly. He gives everything of him- 
self to the theatre which he loves, and 
he is a natural-born creature of the 
stage. He is not afraid to be lurid, to 
shout, to scream, to show blood and 
death. For all these things we must be 
grateful to him. 

Because he has written the libretto 
and composed the music and directed 
the singing actors and even orches- 
trated the score, The Saint of Bleecker 
Street is homogeneous. It has style in 
the pure sense of the word, since style 
is the creative personality expressing 
itself most completely. Menotti never 
holds anything of himself back, even 
his innermost confusions. The Saint of 
Bleecker Street is a work of sublime 
fancy, spiritual stress, psychological 
acuteness and an aural and visual grace 
incomparable in this time and place 
The tone colors he has created and 
exploded by the sixty-piece orchestra 


22 


are a luscious feast for the ears. The 
spare, almost non-objective, painterly 
quality of the four settings has a cold, 
terrifying grandeur. The scene in a 
subway station—a newsstand on stage 
left, a flight of stairs in the center, the 
iron-bar entrance door on the right— 
engenders a mood of starkness that 
suits the action perfectly. Annina, the 
simple, slightly stupid Italian girl, who 
either suffers from auditory hallucina- 
tions or may actually be undergoing 
genuine religious experiences, has come 
to the subway rendezvous to meet her 
brother Michele, a militant atheist who 
has stabbed his mistress to death. 
Menotti, like so many intellectuals 
spawned in this age of faithlessness, 
both wants and does not want the 
Roman Catholic framework of gothic 
belief into which he was born. The 
Saint of Bleecker Street is almost an 
argument with himself. He is not so 
sure of his theme as he was in The 
Consul, in which he knew what was 
good and what was evil. I am sure that 
at this moment Menotti could not tell 
you point-blank whether Annina is a 
schizophrenic or a saint, whether the 
stigmata which appear so bloodily on 
her palms at the climax of Act I are 
mystical correlatives of the body and 
blood of Christ or psychosomaégic phe- 
nomena, a particularly bad case of 
neurodermatitis. Upon reading Huys- 
mans’ Against the Grain (a novel filled 
with world weariness), a French critic 
remarked, “The author has only two 
choices—a pistol or the Church.” Me- 
notti will have to make a choice be- 
tween Vienna and Rome—between Sig- 
mund Freud and Fulton Sheen. Until 
he makes the choice as a human being, 
his creative force is going to be splin- 
tered by all sorts of ambiguity. Ambi- 
guity, moral and intellectual distress, 
may be brought to the psychoanalyst’s 
couch or the priest’s confession box, 
but the theatre requires clarity. 
Menotti’s inner confusion hampers the 
play’s clarity most of all in the rela- 
tionship between Michele and Annina. 


Most of the critics have interpreted 
Michele’s skeptical hostility toward the 
Bleecker Street folk who venerate his 
sister as an expression of his attitude 
of progressive assimilation. Michele is 
taken to be a modern young American 
struggling against the old-world, clan- 
nish mores of his priest-ridden neigh- 
bors. Michele wants them to become 
part of American life, whatever that 
may be. Viewed from this angle, Mi- 
chele’s murder of Desideria becomes a 
rash, unprovoked, unmotivated action. 
Two of the most sensitive operagoers I 
know, director Rouben Mamoulian and 
Metropolitan Opera executive Francis 
Robinson, found this incident to be the 
most improbable in the opera. I, on the 
other hand, being perhaps more thor- 
oughly steeped in Freudian lore, knew 
exactly what the composer was driving 
at. 

Beneath the brother’s skepticism 
about Catholic ritual and Italian clan- 
nishness is a passionate and socially for- 
bidden lust for his sister. Incest is the 
real conflict in The Saint of Bleecker 
Street. It is the match that touches off 
the fuse. Desideria is murdered after she 
accuses Michele of a perverse longing 
for Annina. The murder is dramatically 
and psychologically justified. But it is 
shrouded in ambiguity. Menotti ought 
to have written a duet for the sister 
and brother—perhaps in the subway 
scene--in which they could have re- 
traced the past, and in which we could 
have become aware of what was trou- 
bling the siblings. For just as Michele 
loves his sister more than he can ever 
love any other woman, there is a 
veiled suggestion that Annina is subli- 
mating her need for her brother by 
means of hallucinatory episodes. Per- 
haps she really wants, not to be the 
Bride of Christ but to be the bride of 
her brother. (And the detached ob- 
server, with knowledge and sympathy, 
may suspect that Menotti has also spun 
a parable about other forbidden sexual 
desires.) 

I am coming to believe that for all 
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his brilliance as an orchestrator and his 
flair for writing music that underlines 
and heightens speech, Menotti simply 
cannot make intense musical state- 
ments that sum up a character, a situ- 
ation, a struggle of forces. It is not only 
that he is incapable of creating a big 
aria like “Il Mio Tesoro” or “Vissi 
D’Arte” or “The Willow Song”; he is 
also not able to conjure up the motifs 
that the operatic composer must weave 
together into an emotionally beautiful 
pattern. He is magnificent as an inven- 
tor of plots and situations. He is the 
best libretto writer this country has 
ever produced. At this moment, his 
position seems to me to be analogous 
to that of Arrigo Boito. Boito was a 
gifted opera writer, but his own music 
lacked melodic greatness. It was not 
until he wrote the librettos for Verdi’s 
Otello and Falstaff that he found his 
true métier. What Menotti needs is a 
Verdi. Since it is highly unlikely that 
a Verdi, or even a Puccini, will turn up, 
Menotti must be his own Verdi. To me, 
grand opera is the most sublime cul- 
mination of everything theatre strives 
to accomplish. To have a vital and ex- 
citing American opera would be the 
most energizing thing that could hap- 
pen to our theatre. Therefore I can 
only hope that, failing a collaboration 
with a musical genius, Menotti himself 
ultimately digs into hitherto unex- 
plored veins of melody in his soul. I 
await his next production with hungry 
expectation. There are few persons 
writing for our stage of whom I can 
say this 


THE FLOWERING PEACH 


In a time of troubles, to borrow 
Toynbee’s phrase, men may regress to 
the things of their childhood to find at 
least one solid, fixed point of reference. 
The framework of rituals and dogma 


of a religion provide such a fixed point. 
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Just as Menotti is seeking an answer 
in the Roman Catholic faith, Clifferd 
Odets is looking for something—I do 
not think he knows quite what—in the 
mythology of orthodox Judaism. But 
also, like Menotti, Odets has written a 
play about something that troubles him 
deeply, and he has not clarified his own 
spiritual muddle. Does Odets really be- 
lieve that Noah spoke to God? Does 
Odets really believe in God? I do not 
know. I do not think Odets knows. And 
therefore he has nothing to say. He 
can only communicate ambiguity—and 
laughs. Odets has always known how 
to reproduce a certain category of Jew- 
ish family life in the Bronx so that the 
dry, ironic bitterness of Yiddish tra- 
ditional humor was counterpointed 
against the modern, young, “progres- 
sive” Jews. The old and the young rub- 
bing against each other made Awake 
and Sing a poignant and also funny 
masterpiece. In The Flowering Peach 
we also behold a Jewish family, and 
the old are rubbing against the young 

But now a question of historical 
validity, of religious seriousness and of 
plain good taste gets involved. The old 
man is Noah, the young are his three 
sons, and the crisis is nothing more nor 
less than the end of the world. We are 
net on: Intervale Avenue or Mosholu 
Parkway. These issues of life and death 
and the meaning of man’s relationship 
to God are of profound importance 
and to nobody so much as to the Jew, 
who must still try to reconcile the 
murder of six million of his brothers 
with the existence of a just God. 

One does not feel upset if a jazz 
musician like Errol Garner invents var- 
iations on “I Cover the Waterfront”; 
but one writhes when Alec Templeton 
plays hob with Bach’s Toccata and 
Fugue. A good many of Odets’ wise- 
cracks are in doubtful taste. For in- 
stance, when the animals gather, two 
by two, in preparation for the voyage, 
Noah calls out to the eagles, “Polly 
want a cracker?” And when Mrs. Noah 
insists on taking a gaudy flowered hat 


SEASON ON AND OFF BROADWAY 


on the trip, Noah ripostes, like Bob 
Hope, “With such a hat, you won't go 
hungry.” This kind of dialogue sounds 
like it was written with the help of the 
Eddie Davis gag file (price $50, accord- 
ing to a recent ad in Variety.) 

And yet the basic conception of the 
play is good. Odets wishes to show us 
Noah as an average family man beset 
by a nagging wife, problem children 
and neighbors who consider him some- 
what of a nuisance. In the first act 
Noah is with his vi- 
sions, backing away from his mission, 
arguing with God, shouting at his sons 
and cuddling a small rodent called the 
Gitka, he is wonderful and the play is 
so warm and good that you want to 
kiss Menasha Skulnik (Noah) and kiss 
the author and wish the curtain would 
never come down. The historical play, 
as Bernard Shaw showed us in Saint 
Joan, Caesar and Cleopatra and The 
Devil’s Disciple, can be 


when wrestling 


a productive 
in our time. But the 
writer must have a clear and distinct 
attitude toward his characters. Shaw, 
whose view of history blended elements 
and the Bergsonian life 
force, knew exactly what he was trying 
to say and why he 
Odets doesn’t. He is historically care- 
less. He has Noah and the family fol- 
lowing orthodox rituals, such as bless- 
ing the Friday night candles, hundreds 
of years before such ricuals came to be 
The Noah story takes place in the Book 
of Genesis, not the Book of Leviticus 

The first act, except for the season- 


dramatic form 


of Marxism 


was Saying it 


ing of vulgar gags, is, on the whole, 
delightful. The second last—act 
falls apart. The second act. takes place 
on the ark. God more or less disap- 
Noah is on his own. The ac- 
tion becomes monotonous. People keep 
walking in and out of the two doors 
in the cabin until you can hardly keep 
track of them. The action in the last 
act revolves around the fact that two 
of the brothers want to swap wives 
I realize that because of the author’s 
many years of (continued on page 90) 
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HOUGHTFUL AMERICANS in all walks of life must have greeted, with the profoundest 
y Seconeare and respect, the news of General Electric Company’s plan to stimulate do- 
nations to privately operated American colleges and universities. Through its chairman, 
Philip D. Reed, GE has agreed to match the prospective donations (up to $1,000) of each 
of its 23,000 employees to the some 540 institutions of higher learning from which they were 
graduated. This money will come from the company’s long-established educational and char- 
itable fund. But it also will come from a realization and recognition of some principles of 
private enterprise on its very highest level—a sense of stewardship over the institutions 
which help to make our country great, unmixed with thoughts of paternalism and self-gain; 
a sense of gratitude and indebtedness to these institutions which contribute so much of the 
know-how that makes companies like GE leaders in their field; and a sense of responsibility 
to take up the slack in providing funds that are no longer within the power of individuals to 
grant, because of staggeringly high income and estate tax rates. The plan is an outgrowth of 
all these motivations. It stems from a sense that our industrial leaders have the right to be 
good citizens on a practical level—that they are something more than corporate entities existing 
in terms of financial statements—and that they are dedicated to something more than the 
almighty dollar. It is an outstanding example of pioneer spirit at work in an atomic age. 

What, you may ask, has this to do with theatre and its allied arts? 

Simply this: What General Electric already has set out to do in the realm of higher 
education suggests a pattern which can and should be applied to the arts in America. 

If it is axiomatic that it is vital to aid privately operated American colleges, then it is 
equally important to aid the arts—and primarily the living theatre. Even more so, in a sense, 
simply because we are living in an atomic age in which practical or physical values tend to 
overshadow aesthetic ones unless we look beyond surface considerations. So let us go be- 
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yond these surface considerations—and in so doing, it will be totally unnecessary to ascend to 
an ivory tower and deal in high-sounding platitudes and generalizations. 

Chairman Reed made it plain that his company ultimately considers it plain good business 
to encourage education in the manner described above, and this does not detract one whit 
from the high-mindedness and broad vision displayed by GE. It is just common sense to en- 
courage anything which produces technicians on whose training depends our very survival 
in this day and age. But isn’t it also common sense to encourage the culture which is just as 
much our heritage as our stockpile of technical resources, and which is just as important to our 
survival and continued leadership in an ideological cold war which has been thrust upon us. 

It is taking nothing away from the other arts to assert that the theatre has been the fore- 
most fountainhead of creative thinking since ancient Greek civilization. It is necessary only 
to scan the pages of history books (and not theatrical history) to be impressed by the fact 
that men like Aeschylus, Euripides, Shakespeare, Moliére, Goethe, Ibsen, Shaw and O’Neill 
have done as much to shape our thinking as any comparable group of statesmen, philosophers 
and scientists combined. To cite a more recent, and even more practical example, it was no 
coincidence that such men of the theatre as Robert E. Sherwood, Maxwell Anderson, Sam 
Spewack, Moss Hart, Irving Berlin, Glen Byam Shaw, Anthony Quayle and many others were 
enlisted among the foremost thinkers of our time to make important contributions to the war 
effort just a decade ago. 

Our survival and that of our friends abroad depends on our ability to show them that we 
have a better way of life. Not merely the highest standard of living, the richest treasury, the 
greatest amount of scientific know-how and the foremost physical might, but the cultural 
background of accomplishment which goes hand in hand with these things—that background 
which our enemies say we lack; which, they say, we shun, in fact, in a pursuit of materialism. 
Our friends are not likely to buy such crude distortions if we can show them proof of our 
interest in cultural matters along with all the other proofs of our well-being. As the bene- 
ficiaries of a much older culture, our friends abroad are mightily impressed by achievement 
in theatre, opera and other arts of the theatre. They look upon them as necessities of life, as 
indeed they are, if by life we mean something more than physical existence. We need to 
let the world know that we share this sentiment. One brief illustration illuminates this point. 
A New York Times correspondent in Belgrade, commenting on the recent visit of the Ameri- 
can production Porgy and Bess to that country, stated: “. . . the United States government, 
itself, shared in Yugoslav thanks for making [this privately financed engagement] possible, 
reaping more expressions of gratitude than were ever extended for military and economic aid 
sent here.” 

In Europe the arts are largely state-subsidized, with all the inherent disadvantages, as well 
as material benefits, that such a system entails. In America we have the necessary wealth to 
support them by private means. Within the living theatre there are any number of worthy 
projects which could benefit from a plan similar to GE’s. One that immediately comes to 
mind is the new American Shakespeare Festival Theatre and Academy headed by Lawrence 
Langner. Working from a base in Stratford, Connecticut, this project is dedicated to estab- 
lishing an American festival of the Bards work similar to those at Stratford-upon-Avon and 
Stratford, Canada, to founding a Shakespearean company which will tour this country as 
well as perform in its home base, and to training actors in an academy which will be an adjunct 
to its new theatre, an adaptation of the Globe. Some of our foremost theatrical talents are 
involved in this enterprise, whose goals could hardly be more worth-while, judged both 
within the scope of theatre and in a larger sense. 

Here, surely, is a golden opportunity for private enterprise to demonstrate the literal 
meaning of the term, again on the very highest level. 


ty SE SE me reer, 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
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fs Linest- 


The distinguished director of The Dark Is Light Enough evaluates the new work 
and tells of its prosperous voyage to Broadway, via a visit with the playwright 


I went to London last summer to consult with Oliver Messel in regard to designing the 
scenery for the Katharine Cornell-Roger L. Stevens production of The Dark Is Light Enough. 
During my stay the author, Christopher Fry, invited me to lunch with him in Oxford. 
Despite the fact that I had been actively engaged in the production of plays both as a 
producer and director for the past thirty-three years, and as such have come in contact with 
most of the great or near-great in the English-speaking theatre world, I still have a certain 
trepidation when I meet for the first time an author whose reputation is established and whose 
plays I have directed or am going to direct. 

This was true when I was ushered into Bernard Shaw’s presence in Whitehall Court in 
the thirties. And it was true when I journeyed up to Oxford to have lunch with Fry last July. 
It tells you nothing and matters less when friends say, “You will like Christopher; he’s a dear.” 
I suppose the thought that was eating me as I looked out of the train window in transit was, 
“What will be Christopher’s reaction to me?” But that’s neither here nor there. 

If I were asked to describe him in a word I would say Fry was twinkling. In fact, the 
twinklingest author I ever met; his smile was infectious and his eyes were twinkling. It 
was all very easy, the meeting and the luncheon. We talked about the play, of course—but 
not about what it meant. If I didn’t know, I shouldn’t be doing it; and if he hadn’t put down 
on paper what he meant, no verbal footnote would help me. We talked about many things— 
about actors, Dame Edith Evans’ exquisite performance as the Countess Rosmarin in London 
(the part that Miss Cornell plays here), Oliver Messel’s beautiful scenery, the actors I hoped 
to get for the cast in our presentation of the play, and his (Fry’s) reluctance to travel, which, 
unfortunately, precluded his coming to New York for our opening, as we secretly hoped he 
would. After luncheon he took me on a short tour of Oxford and then delivered me to the 
station to get my train back to London. The two and a half hours had gone like so many 
minutes. ?; 

On the train I found myself rapturously contemplating the production of The Dark Is 
Light Enough. I am still rapturous although our production is now a fact. Frequently I have 
found that the better a play is, the easier it is to cast. Such was the case with this one. It was 
especially gratifying to have Tyrone Power, who had one of his earliest New York roles in 
our production of Saint Joan, return to us after eighteen years as costar with Miss Cornell. 
There are several newcomers whom we regard—justifiably, I think—with a certain amount 
of pride, to say nothing of the valued assistance of John Williams and Arnold Moss. It has 
been a rewarding experience for all of us, from the time rehearsals began and including our 
pre-Broadway tour. 

In Buffalo, always a stronghold for Miss Cornell, she surpassed her own record for five 
performances. In Toronto a new house record for the forty-seven-year-old Royal Alexandra 
Theatre was established. At the Hanna Theatre in Cleveland the week before Christmas, 
proverbially the worst box-office period in the year, we topped everything that had played 
there during a corresponding week in the theatre’s thirty-two years of existence. In fact, the 
entire tour was similarly happy. I mention these records in particular, for even if one grants 
the drawing power of the stars, Fry too should take a bow for his contribution as author. There 
is an old saying, “You can’t make bricks without straw.” It seems to me that this constantly 
proves itself. 

There have been differences of opinion regarding the play, both among members of the 
press and audience, which is not surprising when one remembers (continued on page 89) 
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Guthrie McClintic is well known as the producer and director of many notable works 
on the American stage, including verse plays by Euripides, Shakespeare and Maxwell 
Anderson. This season he has directed Mrs. Patterson as well as The Dark Is Light Enough 
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“WHITE DESERT” TO“BAD SEED” 


A note on the long and memorable career of Maxwell Anderson 


BY ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


The most exciting opening night I have ever 
seen in the theatre was that of the Arthur Hop- 
kins production of What Price Glory? in 1924. 
This wonderful, powerful play was written by 
Maxwell Anderson and Laurence Stallings, two 
young men who worked for the New York World, 
then known (and lovingly remembered) as the 
newspaperman’s newspaper. Stallings was dra- 
matic editor of the World and Anderson was one 
of the editorial writers (Walter Lippmann was 
another). 

At the time I was editor of Life (the old Life) 
and a movie critic; but when I saw the audience 
at What Price Glory? stand up and cheer, I de- 
cided that I must become a playwright, for I felt 
sure that no writer could hope for a reward more 
thrilling and more immediate than this. 

Anderson had previously written a delicate, 
sensitive play, White Desert, produced by Brock 
Pemberton, which was given respectful praise by 
the better critics but no appreciable support by 
the public. He subsequently wrote two more plays 
in collaboration with Stallings—The Buccaneer 
and First Flight—and then went forward on his 
own. Since then, year after year for three decades, 
the American theatre has been enriched by his 
plays and by two remarkable musicals, Knicker- 
bocker Holiday and Lost in the Stars, which he 
wrote with the late Kurt Weill. His manifold 
achievements—and the infinite variety, the sheer 
adventurousness thereof—command the awe and 
the envy of his colleagues in this precarious 
profession. 

In 1934, Arthur Hopkins conceived the idea of 
forming a group of playwrights (all of whom had 
worked with him) for the producing of their own 
plays; the group consisted of Anderson, Stallings, 
Sidney Howard, Philip Barry and myself. That 
project perished because it seemed impossible to 
get five clashing temperaments to work together 
in any form of businesslike harmony. However, 
four years later, Anderson and Elmer Rice and 
I were together in a bar after a meeting of the 
Dramatists’ Guild (continued on page 93) 
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Reading from top to bottom: 


White Desert (1923), Maxwell Anderson’s first play to 
be produced, is written partly in verse and is a tragic 
study of a lonely woman on a farm. Unlike his later 
works in this form, this one was not successful. The cast 
included (left to right): Frank Shannon, Ethel Wright 
(kneeling), Beth Merrill (on ground), John Friend and 
George Abbott, who since has become one of the leading 
authors, producers and directors of our theatre. 


Winterset had a run of 179 performances and won the 
first New York Drama Criitcs Circle award (for the 1935- 
36 season). The verse tragedy presented Burgess Meredith 
(third from right) as Mio, who sets out to avenge the 
unjust execution of his father. Richard Bennett (seated, 
center) was the judge; Eduardo Ciannelli (fourth from 
left) was Trock, the gang leader; and Margo portrayed 
Miriamne, Mio’s equally ill-fated sweetheart. 


Anne of the Thousand Days, which ran for 226 per- 
formances beginning in December, 1948, again found 
playwright Anderson turning to the loves of kings and 
queens for his inspiration. Joyce Redman was Anne 
Boleyn, and Rex Harrison portrayed the lusty Henry VIII. 
Brooks Atkinson wrote of the production: ‘ . @ pas- 
sionate chronicle . . . No one else has the strength to 
write on this theatrical level and use the stage with 
such abandon.” 


The Bad Seed, one of the hits of the current season and 
Maxwell Anderson's latest contribution, opened last 
December 8 to such enthusiastic notices as this excerpt 
from Walter F. Kerr's: “ . @ genuine fourteen-carat, 
fifteen-below chiller.” A marked change of pace for the 
playwright, the work (adapted from William March's 
novel) tells a horrifying tale of a child murderess (Patty 
McCormack) and her frantic mother (Nancy Kelly). 
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The Rainmaker, author Nash’s most re- 
cent Broadway play, arrived on the 
‘ : main stem in late October with Darre» 
McGavini (second from left). in the title 


eT role, that of a Western-style confidence 
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WILD-EYED YOUNG MEN 


The chief thing we have to fear is fear itself, declares the author of one 


of the season’s successful Broadway works, in decrying 


the prevailing conservatism of the theatre 


by N. Richard Nash 


A number of months ago I was in the office of 
one of our most successful producers when, in the 
course of our conversation, he asked me to take 
home and read a play that had been submitted 
to him. 

“Read it instantly,” he said. “It’s an experience 
I want you to have. I’m excited to hear what you 
think.” 

His name was Brown—not really Brown, but 
that’s what I'll call him—and I didn’t know him 
very well. I knew that he was respected in the 
theatre, with his share of failures and his share of 
successes. From Broadway history and hearsay 
I had learned that in his youth he was a hellion 
in the theatre, full of dare and derring-do, willing 
to plight his troth to any play—no matter how 
radically experimental—that kindled his excite- 
ment. But this was in his youth, and I had met 
him in his middle years. Often I was puzzled in 
trying to reconcile what history and my friends 
had told me about the young Brown with what 
I saw of the older Brown—a conservative, narrow- 
eyed businessman playing the theatre game close 
to his chest. 

But now as he offered me the play, he was filled 
with exhilaration—young Brown all over again! 
And as I watched him, all fire and lightning flashes 
as he rhapsodized over this new manuscript, I 
thought: How wonderful that this man, after all 
the dark Novembers in the market place, should 
still flame with the April fires! So I snatched the 
manuscript out of his hand, ran home, took the 
telephone off the hook and read the work of a 
new dramatist. 

What an insane play! What a magical, mixed- 
up, lyrical, badly constructed, tenderly comic, tan- 
talizing, cheap, magnificent play! And the follow- 
ing day I was back in Brown’s office begging him 
to allow me to attend a few rehearsals. 
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Brown looked more detached than I had seen 
him the day before. “You really liked it?” he 
asked. 

“It’s just as you said. A lunatic, wonderful 
experience!” 

“You—uh—think it’s well constructed?” 

“Miserably!” But I was lyric as a loon. . 

He nodded ponderously. “That’s what I thought 

. . Did you notice any cheapnesses in it?” 

“A dozen!” 

“Well, that’s that, then.” 

“That’s what?” 

“T’ve given it to a number of people to read,” 
he said, and he mentioned the names of four or 
five of our more reputable directors and two 
female stars, either of whom would have been 
well suited for the leading part. “And they all 
agree with us.” 

I confessed a little bewilderment about our area 
of agreement. He cleared me up a little. He said 
that while the directors and stars had been as 
excited as we were about the play, they had all 
agreed that it wasn’t perfect. 

I muttered a few platitudes about perfection, 
how difficult to achieve, how dubious its aesthetic 
value. 

“Oh, I know—I know,” he said. “But the point 
is that nobody thinks it will be successful. Do 
you?” 

“When people talk about success in the theatre,” 
I replied, “I take a back seat.” As indeed I do. 
For it is a gift capriciously bestowed. It is a fugi- 
tive fancy, whimwham of the Broadway night. 
It is Kubla Khan born of laudanum, sleight of 
hand, the old shell game; it is myth, dream and 
maggot, nightmare and the great sea serpent. And 
who dwells upon it dwells in lunacy. 

“T try,” I said, “not to think about success too 
much. It screws upmy (continued on page 94) 
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Above: A London stage production, following the B.B.C. presenta- 
tion, opened at the Westminster Theatre in June, 1952. Emrys Jones 


(center) repeated the role of Tony, Jane Baxter was Margot. and 
Andrew Cruickshank, the inspector. 


Left: As Crime Parfait, the melodrama had a Paris engagement at 
Les Ambassadeurs. In this scene from that production, Bernard Blier 


(left) was the scheming Tony, Jacqueline Porcel was Margot, and 
Pierre Destailles, the inspector. 
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HOUSTON ROGERS 





Although Dial “M” for Murder was conceived as a stage play, it was first produced on B.B.C. television. Elizabeth 
Sellars was Margot Wendice, Raymond Huntley was Inspector Hubbard, and Emrys Jones portrayed Tony Wendice. 
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Above: Rome was one of the European capitals which saw Frederick 
Knott’s hit play. The characters Tony, Max Halliday and Inspector 
Hubbard are pictured. Alfred Hitchcock directed the successful movie 


version released last year 


Left: In the Stockholm production, Allan Bohlen played Captain 
Lesgate and Gunnel Brostrom was the victimized wife Margot. Along 
with the full play text, which follows, are scenes from the Broadway 


version, which also toured 
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THE COMPLETE TEXT OF: 
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DIAL 


FOR MURDER 


BY FREDERICK KNOTT 


Photographs by EILEEN DARBY, GRAPHIC HOUSE 


DIAL “M” FOR MURDER was first presented in 
America by James P. Sherwood at the Plymouth 
Theatre, New York City, on October 29, 1952, with 
the following cast: 


MARGOT WENDICE 
MAX HALLIDAY 
TONY WENDICE 
CAPTAIN LESGATE 
INSPECTOR HUBBARD 
THOMPSON 


Gusti Huber 
Richard Derr 
Maurice Evans 
Anthony Dawson 
John Williams 
Porter Van Zandt 
Staged by Reginald Denham 
Setting and lighting by Peter Larkin 
Costumes by Noel Taylor 


Copyright, 1954, by Frederick Knott (acting edition) 
Copyright, 1953, by Frederick Knott 


Copyright as an unpublished work, 1952, 
by Frederick Knott 
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Reprinted by arrangement with Random House, Inc. 


CAUTION: DIAL “M” FOR MURDER is the sole 
property of the author and is fully protected by 
copyright. It may not be acted, either by profes- 
sionals or amateurs, without payment of a royalty. 
Public readings and radio broadcasts are likewise 
forbidden. All inquiries concerning rights should be 
addressed to the agent, M. C. A. Management, 598 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y 


IMPORTANT: The present text is for reading pur- 
poses only, and may not be used for any other 
purposes. 


The amateur acting rights of DIAL “M” FOR MUR- 
DER in the United States of America, its territories 
and possessions, and the Dominion of Canada, are 
controlled exclusively by the Dramatists Play Serv- 
ice, Inc., 14 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y., 
without whose permission in writing no amateur 
performance of it may be made. 





ACT ONE 


SCENE I 


The living room of the Wendices’ flat 
in London. 


It is about 6:20 P. M. on a Friday in 
September. 


This is the ground-floor apartment of 
a large house which has been converted 
into apartments. At right are French 
windows which look out on to Char- 
rington Gardens. There is a small ter- 
race immediately outside. The heavy 
full-length curtains are at present 
drawn open. Inside the windows are 
shutters. These are folded back into the 
wall and are hardly noticeable. The 
fireplace is down left. A clock is on the 
mantel. Up left is a door leading to the 
bedroom; at the back there is a small 
hall. Right of the hall is the entrance 
to the kitchen. Back center of the hall 
is the entrance door to the apartment 
(hall door). 


As the curtain rises this door is closed. 
It has a Yale-type lock. When this door 
is open we can see through into a nar- 
row passage outside which leads left to 
the street door. Back of the passage is 

staircase leading up (from left to 
right) to the apartment above. The 
stairs pass the hall doorway at about 
the fifth step. Inside the hall door and 
to the left is a coat rack. Right of the 
hall door, against the back wall of the 
hall, is a chair. At the back on the 
extreme right there are shelves with 
books in the top and bottles and drink- 
ing glasses on the bottom shelf. In the 
wall on the extreme left there are 
corresponding shelves. Inside this are 
Tony's silver tennis trophies, a tennis 
racket is on the top shelf and on each 
side of the shelves, on the walls, are 
tennis photographs. In the extreme 
right upstage corner is a standard lamp 
(floor lamp). Right center is a flat table 
on which there are a telephone and ad- 
dress book and a desk diary. (The tele- 
phone is on the upstage end of desk.) 
The desk chair has its back to the win- 
dews. Below the desk is a wastepaper 
basket. Left center is a sofa. Right of 
this is a stool. Behind sofa is an oblong 
table on which there is a silver cigarette 
case, an ash tray, and a vase of flowers. 
Down left is a chair and behind this 
chair is a small wall table with a wicker 
mending basket filled with stockings, 
scissors, etc. Below the sofa is a low, 
round coffee table. There is a chan- 
delier (or overhead lights) over the 
center of the room, and two wall brack- 
ets in the left wall above the fireplace. 
Both of these are controlled by light 
switches inside and at right of the hall 
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door. The standard lamp is switched on 
and off at the standard lamp itself. At 
present no lights are on, it still being 
daylight outside, but the light begins to 
fade during the first scene between Max 
and Margot. The fire is burning brightly 
and the hall door is closed. As the cur- 
tain rises, Margot is handing Max a 
drink. They are both seated on the sofa. 
She suddenly hears something in the 
passage outside, rises and goes to the 
hall door, which she opens and peeps 
through for a moment. Then she closes 
the hall door and turns to Maz. 


MARGOT: For a moment I thought it was 
Tony. I’m sorry I interrupted you. What 
were we talking about... ? 


MAX: I was just telling you that I mur- 
dered exactly fifty-two people since I 
saw you last. 


maRGOT: (With a laugh) Oh, yes—one 
a week. How did you do it? 


MAx: Every way I could think of. I 
electrocuted some in their baths, locked 
others in the garage with the motor 
running or pushed them through win- 
dows and over cliffs. Other weeks I 
preferred to poison, shoot, strangle, stab, 
slug or suffocate. 


MARGOT: Just according to how you felt? 


max: When you write for that kind of 
television you don’t have time to feel 
anything. 


marGOT: Where do you get all your 
ideas from? 


mMAx: Oh—newspaper stories — police 
files—bad dreams—other writers .. . 


maRGOT: You once told me you’d never 
write anything that wasn’t original. 


max: Huh—you try being original fifty- 
two times a year! 


MaRGOT: Suppose you just dry up and 
can’t think of anything? 


MAX: If it comes to that I just use my 
three hats. 


MARGOT: What do you mean? 


MAx: I’ve got three old hats marked: 
Who kills who, How, and Why. 


marGOoT: Which is what? I mean what’s 
Why? 


MAx: Why is the motive for killing. 
You've got to have a motive, you know. 
There are only five important ones. 
Fear — jealousy — money — revenge — 
and protecting someone you love. I just 
write them down on pieces of paper 
and pick one out of the Why hat. 


marcoT: Sounds rather like sorting the 
week’s washing. 


MAX: It’s about as artistic as that. But 
better paid. It’s no more frustrating 
than writing plays that aren’t produced 
or novels that aren’t published. . . . And 


don’t forget this: It all goes to prove 
that WITO makes teeth bright—white 
and bite! 


marcoT: (Laughs.) 
glass, Max. 


Let’s have your 


max: No... I'm all right, thanks. 


MARGOT: I could hardly believe it when 
I heard your voice. At first I thought 
you were phoning from New York. 


MAX: Yes, I thought you were shouting 

a little louder than necessary. As a 

matter of fact I was just around the 

corner. (Anziously.) Was it all right 
. my phoning like that? 


marcoT: Yes, of course. 
MAX: Was that—Tony who answered? 


maRGOT: Yes, it was. (An awkward 
pause.) I do hope he isn’t going to be 
too late. Poor darling. He always gets 
caught when we're going to the theater. 
So you’re not here on a holiday—this 
time? 

MAX: No, not this time. I came over to 
write some short TV films. After that 
I think I'll knock off for a year and 
write that novel. I’ve got to write it 
some day. 


marcoT: Another crime story— 


MAX: I have to stick to crime—it’s my 
stock in trade. But there’s no reason 
why a murder story can’t be as good 
as anything else. And I think I could 
write a good one if I took the time. 
I thought of a pretty fair gimmick on 
the plane coming over. There’s a pair 
of twins—identical—one lives in Paris 
and the other in New York—all of a 
sudden they both decide to . . . (Margot 
has been growing anxious and loses 
interest in all this.) 


MARGOT: (Interrupting.) Max, before 
Tony comes I ought to explain some- 
thing. 


MAX: Yes? 


MARGOT: 
about us. 


MAx: Oh. 


I didn’t tell him anything 


maRGOT: When you rang up yesterday, 
I just said that you were a television 
writer I'd met when he was in America. 


max: Well, that’s true enough. 


marcOoT: I said I'd met you again just 
before you went back to New York and 
you promised to look us up if you ever 
came back. 


MAX: I see. 


MARGOT: Max, I know you think it’s 
silly, but when you get to know Tony, 
you'll understand why. 


MAX: Margot, I'd like to get one thing 
straight. Things are O. K. now between 
you and Tony? 
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MARGOT: They couldn’t be better. And 
I want to keep them that way. 


MAX: I’m very glad—at least I guess 
I will be when I get used to the idea. 


maRGOT: There’s something else, Max. 
Max: Yes? 


MARGOT: 
ae 


I wasn’t going to tell you 


Max: Come on, let’s have it... 


marGcoT: Well, you remember those let- 
ters you wrote me? 


MAx: Of course. 


marcot: After I read them I burnt 
them. I thought it best. All except one. 
You probably know the one I mean. 


MAX: I can guess. I never should have 
written it. 


marcoT: I know. But I loved it just the 
same. I used to carry it round wherever 
I went. Then one day Tony and I were 
going to spend the week end with some 
friends in the country. While we were 
waiting on the platform I noticed my 
handbag was missing . . . and the let- 
ter was inside. 


. . Where was this? 


MARGOT: Victoria Station. I thought I 
must have left it in the restaurant but 
when I went to look for it, it had gone. 


MAX: I see. . 


MAX: You never found it? 


MARGOT: I recovered the handbag about 
two weeks later from the lost and 
found. But the letter wasn’t there. Then 
a week after I received a note. It told 
me what I had to do to get the letter 
back. 


MAX: Go on. 


maRGOT: I was to draw fifty pounds 
from my bank in five-pound notes, 
then change them for used one-pound 
notes. It said that if I went to the police 
or told anyone else—he would show 
the letter to my husband. 


MAX: May I see it? (MaRGoT exits into 
bedroom. MAx gets up and paces un- 
easily around the room. He takes a 
cigarette from the silver box on table 
behind sofa and lights it. Then MARGOT 
enters from bedroom holding two white 
envelopes. She hands one of these to 
MAX who takes out the note and ex- 
amines it.) Printed—all capitals. Any- 
one could have done this. (MARGOT 
hands him the other envelope.) 


MARGOT: Then—two days later—I got 
this one. (max takes out the second 
note.) 


mMAx: (Glancing at the postmarks.) 
Both mailed in Brixton. (Reading.) 
“Tie up money in a package and mail 
to John S. King, 23 Newport Street, 
Brixton, S. W. 9. You will get your 
letter by return.” Well, of all the... 
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maRrGoT: That’s a little shop. People use 
it as a forwarding address. 


MAx: Did you mail the money? 


marRGoT: Yes, but the letter was never 
returned....So after waiting two 
weeks I went there. They said they’d 
never heard of a man by that name, 
and the parcel was still there. It had 
never been opened. 


MAX: Well, I suppose that’s something. 
(max puts the notes back in the envel- 
opes and puts them into his wallet.) 
May I keep these? 


marRcoT: Yes. .. . If you like. 


MAx: You didn’t tell Tony? 


MaRGOT: No, I didn’t tell anyone. I can’t 
understand why the man didn’t collect 
the money. 


MAX: He was probably in jail by that 
time. You never heard from him again? 


marcoT: No. 


MAX: Well, let me know if you do. I'll 
find him and fix him so he can’t read, 
let alone write. Is that why you asked 
me to stop writing? 


MaRGOT: Yes. I was in an awful panic. 
I imagined that every letter you wrote 
me would be opened and read by 
someone. 


MAX: Why didn’t you tell me? 


MARGOT: You couldn’t have done any- 
thing. You would probably have made 
me tell Tony and the police. As it was 
only fifty pounds I thought I'd pay up 
and have done with it. 


MAX. Margot, are you ever going to tell 
Tony—about us? 


marGOT: (Horrified.) No. I couldn’t pos- 
sibly tell him. Not now. 


MAx: Why not? Don’t you think we'd 
all get on better in the end if... 


MARGOT: Please, Max, I know Tony— 
you don’t. 


max: You don’t have to tell me. Just 
the thought of meeting him makes me, 
shall we say, uncomfortable. 


MARGOT: Oh, you'll get on fine. He’s 
changed a lot this last year. . . . Now, 
he’s a model husband. (Slowly and 
thoughtfully.) In fact, it was exactly 
a. year ago that it happened. 


MAX: What happened? 


MARGOT: Tony suddenly grew up. He 
seemed to change overnight from a 
rather selfish little person into a per- 
fectly reasonable grownup. You remem- 
ber that night—I came to say good-bye? 


MAX: How could I forget? Tony had 
gone off to play in a tennis tournament. 


marRcoT: He did—but he came back. I’m 
not much good at writing about things 


like this, so I didn’t try. But when I left 
you that night I came back here. I sat 
down on the sofa and had a good cry. 
Then I fell asleep. When I woke up he 
was standing in the hall with all his 
bags and tennis rackets. He just said 
that he had decided to give up tennis 
for good and settle down. 


MAX: Just like that? (marcoT gets up. 
Takes max’s glass and hers to drink 
shelf and pours out drinks.) 


maRGOT: Just like that. Of course I 
didn’t believe him at first. I'd got so 
used to tagging around after him wher- 
ever he went, I could see no end to it. 
But he meant it all right. He went out 
the very next day and got himself a 
job. (A church clock chimes.) What 
were we doing—exactly a year ago? 


MAX: I was putting the mushrooms into 
the spaghetti. I nearly turned round 
and said, “I can’t go through with this. 
Let’s find Tony and have it out with 
him.” 

marcOT: I felt that way, too. I wanted 
so much to say something—and all I 
could do was to stand there—quite use- 
lessly—with a drip on the end of my 
nose. What did you do when I'd gone? 


MAX: I walked along the Embankment 
and stared at the Chelsea gas works. 


MARGOT: (With a laugh.) Were you 
thinking about the gas works—or me? 


MAX: Neither. I was writing a story. 
I always do when I’m miserable. 


MaRGOT: A sad story? 


max: A triumphant story—my hero was 
an eminent writer coming from Amer- 
ica with his pockets full of money ready 
to snatch his lady love from the arms 
of her jealous husband. 


MaRGOT: (Smiling.) Only to find that 
husband and wife were very happy, 
thank you. 


MAX: And that he was very glad to 
know it. 


MARGOT: (Handing max his glass.) Max, 
let’s drink to—the way things turn out. 


MAX: (Raising glass to MaRGOT.) Way 
things turn... 


(But before they can drink, there is 
the sound of a key in the hall door. 
They both turn toward it, as if it had 
interrupted their toast. Tony enters. 
He is thirty-four and has an easy 
charm. His mind is always active and 
he usually seems very sure of him- 
self.) 


maRGOT: Oh, there you are.... We 
thought you were never coming... . 
What have you been up to? 


tony: Sorry, darling. The boss blew in 
just as I was leaving. 





(As Tony takes off his overcoat and 
and hangs it up on coat rack, MAX 
stands a little awkwardly, facing hall.) 


MARGOT: Tony, this is Max Halliday. 
TONY: Hullo, Max. 
MAX: (Shaking hands.) Tony... 


tony: I’m terribly sorry to be so late. 
Has Margot been looking after you all 
right? How’s your drink? (Tony crosses 
to drink shelf and mixes himself drink. 
MARGOT sits on sofa.) 


Tony: Well, how do you like it over 
here, Max? 


MAX: Fine. 
tony: Is this your first visit to London? 


MAX: Uh—no—I was here a year ago 
for a vacation. 


TONY: Oh, yes, that’s right. Margot told 
me. You write for the radio, don’t you? 


MAX: Television—for my sins. 


tony: Ah, yes. Television, poor fellow. 
Are you staying long? 


MAX: I’m not sure. I’ve some writing to 
do. When that’s finished I'd like to stay 
a while longer and do some traveling. 


Tony: That’s a good idea. But don’t 
spend all your time in museums and 
cathedrals. Once you’ve seen one, you've 
seen the lot, if you ask me. Do you fish? 


Max: No, I’m afraid I don’t. 


tony: Pity. If you did I'd suggest you 
went up to Scotland for the... 


maRGOT: He doesn’t fish, darling. 


tony: No, he doesn’t. I guess that’s that. 
Well, if you want showing around any 
time just let us know. (To MaRGOT) 
Darling, we could take Max to the 
Tower of London. 


MAX: I’m afraid I’ve already been there. 


tony: Oh, what a shame! I've always 
wanted to go to the Tower. But seri- 
ously, Max, if there’s anything we can 
do any time... 


MAX: Thank you, Tony. I'll remember 
that. 


MARGOT: Darling, it’s getting late. Did 
you reserve the table? 


tony: Yes. Seven o'clock. 


maRGOT: Well, come on then. (Moving 
toward bedroom.) Get your coats on. 


tony: Oh, darling. Slight alteration in 
plans. 


MARGOT: (Turning.) Now don’t say you 
can’t go. 


Tony: I’m afraid so. Old man Burgess 
is flying to Brussels on Sunday and we 
all have to get our monthly reports in 
by tomorrow. 


MARGOT: Oh, no! Can’t you do it when 
you get back tonight? 
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tony: 'Fraid not. It will take hours. 
I“ have to fake half of it. 


marcot: Can you join us after the the- 
ater? We might go somewhere. 


tony: Give me a ring in the intermis- 
sion. If I’m inspired I might make it. . . 


MARGOT: Do try. I'll just get my things, 
Max. (MARGOT exits to bedroom.) 


tony: (Crosses to MAx and hands him 
theater tickets.) Here are the tickets, 
Max. 


MAX: Thanks. 


tony: I’m afraid this is extremely rude 
of me. 


MAX: Not at all. I’m sorry you can’t 
come, though. 


Tony: You must come to dinner one 
night. 


MAX: Thanks, I'd like to. 


TONY: I-say—are you doing anything 
tomorrow night? 


MAX: Saturday. I don’t think so. 


TONY: (Delighted.) That’s perfect. How 
would you like to come to a stag party 
—just down the road”? 


MAX: (Puzzled.) A stag party? 


tony: Yes. Some American boys have 
been playing tennis all over the Con- 
tinent and we’re giving them a sort of 
farewell dinner. 


MAX: But I’m no tennis player. 


TONY: That doesn’t matter. You know 
New York and all that. (MaRGoT enters 
from bedroom. She wears overcoat and 
carries handbag.) Darling. Max is com- 
ing to the party tomorrow night. 


MARGOT: Oh, good. (To Max) You'd bet- 
ter drop in here first and have a drink. 
TONY: That’s the idea. 


MARGOT: (To Tony.) By the way, aren't 
you dressing? 


tony: Dinner jackets—yes. (To MAx.) 
Is that all right? 


MAX: Well, no. My trunk was supposed 
to arrive today, but—er—it hasn't. 


tony: Oh. You could rent one, of course. 


MARGOT: Don’t be silly. Darling, it isn’t 
that important. 


Tony: Just a minute. I've got an idea. 
(TONY exits quickly into bedroom, leav- 
ing door open.) 


MARGOT: Now we really are going to be 
late. 


MAX: Shall I try and get a taxi? 


MARGOT: No. We can usually pick one 
up. (Glancing at bedroom.) Tony, we 
must go. (Enter tony with dinner 
jacket.) 


tony: Hold it a second. Just try this 
on, Max. 


MARGOT: What on earth? 


TONY: It’s only my old single-breasted 
but it might do. (As Max takes off coat 
reluctantly. ) 


max: Look—if dressing is as important 
as all this—let’s forget it, shall we? 


tony: Nonsense. (TONY helps MAX on 
with dinner jacket.) 


marcoT: That dreadful old thing—it 
reeks of moth balls. 


MAX: Well, they say that writers will 
do anything for a square meal. 


Tony: Oh, it does look a little meager, 
doesn’t it? 
(MAX gestures, indicating that dinner 
jacket is too small. mMarcot helps Max 


off with dinner jacket and tony helps 
him on with coat.) 


MARGOT: I refuse to let you send Max 
out looking like a scarecrow. Surely he 
can go as he is. (Throws dinner jacket 
to TONY.) 


MAX: Anyway, my stuff ought be here 
by tomorrow. Let’s hope that it is. 


MARGOT: Come on, Max, let’s go before 
he tries on the pants! 


(MARGOT and MAX exit through hall 
door. TONY stands in open doorway 
and watches them go.) 


TONY: Enjoy yourselves. Hey, Max! 
MAX: (Offstage.) Yes? 


ToNy: Try and sell the odd ticket and 
have a drink on the proceeds. Good-bye 
—have a good time. (Tony closes the 
door. Turns bracket lights off and 
crosses to curtains. He closes curtains, 
switches on standard lamp and turns to 
telephone. After staring at the phone 
for a few seconds he picks it up and 
dials. After a pause LESGATE’s voice can 
be heard in the phone receiver.) 


LESGATE: Hullo. 
TONY: Hullo? Hampstead 2837? 


LESGATE: Yes 


tony: Could I speak to Captain Lesgate, 
please? 


LESGATE: Speaking. 


Tony: Oh, good evening. You don’t 
know me; my name’s Fisher. . . . I un- 
derstand you have a car for sale. 


LESGATE: An American car. 


tony: That’s right; I saw it at your 
garage. How much are you asking? 


LESGATE: Eleven hundred. 


Tony: Eleven hundred! I see. It cer- 
tainly looks just the job for me but I 
don’t like the price much. 


LESGATE: I didn’t like it when I bought 
it. 
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TONY: Oh, it does look a little meager, doesn’t it? 


rony: (With a laugh.) Now when can 
we meet? 
LESGATE: How about tomorrow after- 
noon? 


tony: I don’t think I can manage that. 
(Pause.) No, I can’t. And I’m going to 
Liverpool on Sunday. I was rather hop- 
ing ...I say, I suppose you couldn't 
come round to my home tonight? 


LESGATE: Where is it? 


tony: Maida Vale—I’d call on you only 
I've twisted my knee rather badly. 


LESGATE: Oh, I’m sorry. What’s your 
address? 


tony: 6la Charrington Gardens. 
LESGATE: Harrington... 

tony: No—Charrington. 

LESGATE: Charrington .. . 


tony: That's right. Turn left at the un- 
derground. It’s about two minutes’ walk. 


LESGATE: I'll be there in about an hour. 


tony: About an hour? That’s extremely 
good of you. (Anziously.) By the way, 
will you be bringing the car? 


LESGATE: I’m afraid I can’t tonight be- 
cause it’s... 
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(Gusti Huber, Richard Derr, Maurice Evans) 


tony: (Relieved.) That doesn’t matter. 
I had a good look at it. Perhaps you 
would bring the registration book and 
any necessary papers. 


LESGATE: Of course. 


TONY: I don’t see why we shouldn't 
settle the whole thing here and now— 
provided you drop the price sufficiently 


LESGATE: I’m afraid that’s quite out of 
the question. 


tony: Huh! We'll see what a couple of 
drinks can do. 


LESGATE: (Amused.) Huh, huh, huh. 
tony: Huh, huh, huh. Well—Good-bye. 
LESGATE: Good-bye. (Hangs up.) 

Tony: (Hangs up.) Captain Lesgate! 


CURTAIN 


SCENE II 


The same. One hour later. The room is 
softly lit by the standard lamp and wall 
brackets. A pair of white cotton gloves 
lies on the stool. 


As the curtain rises, TONY enters from 
the bedroom carrying an old leather 


suitcase which he places carefully 
against the wall left of right bookcase. 
Then he turns and surveys the room 
He looks at the cotton gloves for a mo- 
ment, then goes and picks them up and 
lays them neatly on the arm of the sofa 
He considers the effect and is satisfied. 
He then starts for the bedroom. The 
doorbell rings and interrupts him. He 
turns and deliberately assumes a pain- 
ful limp. He opens the hall door. LESGATE 
stands outside wearing an overcoat 


LESGATE: Mr. Fisher? 
tony: Yes. Captain Lesgate? 
LESGATE: Yes. 


TONY: Do come in. This is very good of 
you. Let me have your coat. (He takes 
it and hangs it up on coat rack.) Have 
any difficulty finding your way? 


LESGATE: None at all 
TONY: Do sit down. 


LESGATE: Thank you. (LESGATE remains 
standing.) 


Tony: Now, how about a drink? (Tony 
limps to the drink shelf. LESGATE watches 
him curiously for a few moments.) 


LESGATE: I can’t help thinking I’ve seen 
you before somewhere. 





tony: (Looking up sharply.) Funny 
you should say that. The moment I 
opened the door I... (He stops sud- 
denly.) Wait a minute... Lesgate? 
You're not Lesgate—Swann! C. J. Swann 
—or was it C. A.? 


LESGATE: C. A. 
memory than I have 
did we meet? 


You've a better 
.. . Fisher? When 


TONY: Weren’t you at Cambridge? 
LESGATE: Yes. 


Tony: Must be twenty years ago. You 
wouldn’t remember me. 
your last year. 


...IT only came 


LESGATE: Well! What a coincidence! 


tony: (Going to drink shelf.) This calls 
for a special drink. I was planning to 
palm you off with an indifferent port. 
Let’s see what we have here. (Holding 
up the brandy.) How about this? 


LESGATE: Perfect. (Sits on sofa.) By the 
way—how did you know my car was 
for sale? (Tony pours brandy into two 
glasses before answering. Puts brandy 
bottle on desk.) 


tony: Your garage told me. 


LESGATE: That’s odd. I don’t think I 
mentioned it to anyone there. 


tony: I was stopping for a fill-up. I 
told them I was looking for an Amer- 
ican car and they gave me your phone 
number. I say, it is for sale, isn’t it? 


LESGATE: (Laughing.) Well, of course 


tony: (Limps painfully to LESGATE.) 
Good. But I refuse to discuss the price 
until you've had at least three brandies. 
(tony hands LEesGATE his glass.) 


LESGATE: (Taking it.) I warn you. I 
drive a hard bargain, drunk or sober. 


tony: So do I. (They laugh.) 


LESGATE: You know, I think I must have 
seen you since we left Cambridge. 


Tony: Ever been to Wimbledon? 


LESGATE: That’s it — Wendice — Tony 
Wendice . .. (Bewildered.) Then what's 
all this about Fisher? 


Tony: (With a teasing glance.) What’s 
all this about Lesgate? (LescaTe looks 
embarrassed.) Do you like a cigar? 


LESGATE: (Taking out pipe.) I'll stick to 
this pipe, if you don’t mind. (TONY 
hesitates for a split second as if this 
throws him a little, then, turning away.) 


TONY: That's one habit you’ve changed. 


LESGATE: Oh. 


(TONY goes to wall and takes down 
a framed photograph of a group of 
young men at dinner.) 


Tony: I remember at college you al- 
ways used to smoke rather expensive 
cigars. Wait a minute, I think I have a 
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picture of you. (Showing the photo- 
graph to LescaTe.) Yes, look, here’s an 
old photo of you at a reunion dinner. 
... There you are on the right with 
the biggest cigar in the business. 


LESGATE: (Amused.) Huh! That was the 
first and last reunion I ever went to. 
What a murderous thug I look. 


Tony: (Even more amused.) Yes—you 
do rather. Of course, I always remem- 
ber you because of the College Ball. 
You were the treasurer, weren’t you? 


LESGATE: Honarary treasurer. I used to 
organize the beastly things. 


tony: Yes. Some of the ticket money 
was stolen, wasn’t it? 


LESGATE: That’s right. Nearly a hundred 
pounds. I'd left it in a cash box in my 
study. In the morning, it had gone. Still 
makes me sweat to think of it. 


TONY: 
course. 
LESGATE: Yes, poor old Alfred. He never 


could back a winner. They found the 
cash box in his back garden... . 


It was the college porter, of 


TONY: ... but not the money. 


(LESGATE hands the picture back to 
TONY who puts it on coffee table.) 


LESGATE: Good lord, twenty years ago! 


tony: What are you doing nowadays? 


LESGATE: I deal in property. I don’t fol- 
low tennis very closely. Did you play 
at Wimbledon this year? { 


tony: No. I’ve given up tennis or rather 
tennis gave me up. One has to earn a 
living some time, and I'd had a pretty 
good run for my money. I went round 
the world three times. 


LESGATE: I suppose you were treated 
like a film star? 


Tony: Film stars get paid. 
LESGATE: There is that. 


tony: Of course I managed to save a 
bit on expenses. In seven years I put 
away just over a thousand pounds. Not 
much compared with your film stars! 


LESGATE: What are you doing now? 
Making up for lost time? 


Tony: I sell sports equipment. Not very 
lucrative but it gives me plenty of 
spare time. 


LESGATE: (Looking round the room.) 
Well, I’m here to tell you you manage 


to run a very comfortable place. 


TONY: (Modestly.) My wife has some 
money of her own. Otherwise I should 
hardly feel like blowing a thousand 
pounds on your car. 


LESGATE: Eleven hundred. Yes, people 
with capital don’t realize how lucky 
they are. I’m already resigned to living 
on what I can earn. 


tony: (Thoughtfully.) Of course, you 
can still marry for money. 


LESGATE: Yes, I suppose some people 
make a business of that. 


TONY: (Quietly.) I know I did. 


LESGATE: (With a laugh.) You mean the 
girl you fell in love with happened to 
have some money of her own. 


tony: No. I always intended to marry 
for money. I had to. Whilst I was in 
first-class tennis I met wealthy people 
all over the world—l was somebody— 
while my wind lasted! I decided to 
snap up the first chance I got. I nearly 
married a tubby Boston deb with five 
million dollars; it got as far as pictures 
in the papers and then she threw me 
over for an heir to a chain of grocery 
stores. Funny how they stick together. 
I finally settled for a good deal less— 
a lot more easily. My wife had been a 
fan of mine for some time. 


LESGATE: Well—that’s putting it pretty 
bluntly. 


Tony: Have I shocked vou? 


LESGATE: No, I always admire a man 


‘who knows what he wants. 


tony: To know what you want to pay 
for—that’s the thing. Everything has its 
price. People fail because they want to 
buy cheap. I've learnt to pay a big price 
for anything I really want... . I usually 
get it. 


LESGATE: Yes, I’m sure you do. (Looking 
at his wrist watch.) I haven't a great 
deal of time... 


TONY: I was telling you about my wife. 
She got her money from her late aunt, 
who got it from her late husband; who 
got it from his first wife. Of course, a 
large chunk gets lopped off every time 
somebody dies but quite a bit has man- 
aged to filter through. 


LESGATE: (Joking.) You say you mar- 
ried for money. Why do you think she 
married you? 


TONY: (Quite simply.) I was a tennis 
star. She would never have married a 
commercial salesman. 

LESGATE: But you've given up tennis. 
She hasn’t left you. 


tony: She nearly did. (Tony starts to 
get up rather painfully.) 


LESGATE: (Rising.) Let me; Wendice, 
you've got a groggy knee. 


Tony: Oh, thanks, old boy. Let’s have 
that bottle over here, shall we? 


LESGATE: Good idea. 


(LESGATE collects brandy from desk; 
he pours brandy into Tony’s glass and 
then into his own. TONY watches him 
all the time.) 


Tony: Would you like to hear about it? 
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LESGATE: Hear what? 


tony: About my wife—how she nearly 
left me. 


LESGATE: It’s your privilege—you’re the 
host. 

tony: To be frank, I think you might 
help. Just man to man advice, you 
know. 

LESGATE: I’m at your service. (LESGATE 
puts bottle down on coffee table and 
sits down.) 


tony: After we were married I played 
in the various championships and Mar- 
got tagged along. I think she found it 
all a bit much. Hospitality—outside this 
country—can be pretty exhausting. 
When we got back she tried to per- 
suade me to give up tennis and play 
husband instead. (Rises.) In the end, 
we compromised. I went alone to 
America for the grass court season and 
returned after the National Champion- 
ships. I soon realized that a lot had 
happened while I was away. For one 
thing—she wasn’t in love with me any 
more. There were phone calls that 
would end abruptly if I happened to 
walk in. And there was an old school 
friend she used to visit from time to 
time. Then one day we had a row; 
I wanted to play in a covered court 
tournament and as usual she didn’t 
want me to go. I was in the bedroom— 
the phone rang. It all sounded pretty 
urgent. After that she seemed rather 
keen that I should play in that tourna- 
ment after all, so I packed my kit into 
the car and drove off. I parked the car 
two streets away and walked back on 
my tracks. Ten minutes later she came 
out of this house and took a taxi. I took 
another. Her old school friend lived in 
a studio in Chelsea. I could see them 
through the studio window as he cooked 
spaghetti over a gas ring. They didn’t 
say much. They just looked very natu- 
ral together. Funny how you can tell 
when people are in love. Then I started 
to walk. I began to wonder what would 
happen if she left me. I'd have to find 
some way of earning a living to begin 
with. Suddenly I realized how much 
I'd grown to depend on her. All these 
expensive tastes I’d acquired while I 
was at the top—and now big tennis had 
finished with me—and so, apparently, 
had my wife. I can’t ever remember 
being so scared. I dropped into a pub 
and had a few drinks. As I sat in the 
corner I thought of all sorts of things. 
... 1 thought of three different ways 
of killing him. I even thought of killing 
her. That seemed a far more sensible 
idea—and just as I was working out 
how I could do it—I suddenly saw 
something which completely changed 
my mind. I didn’t go to that tourna- 
ment after all. When I got back she was 
sitting exactly where you are now. I 
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told her I'd decided to give up tennis 
and look after her instead. 


LESGATE: Well? 


Tony: (Sharp change of mood, becomes 
cheerful.) As things turned out —I 
needn’t have got so worked up after all. 
Apparently that spaghetti evening had 
been a sort of fond farewell. The boy 
friend had been called back to New 
York. 


LESGATE: An American? 


tony: Yes. There were long letters from 
there. . They usually arrived on 
Thursdays. She burnt all of them ex- 
cept one. That one she used to transfer 
from handbag to handbag. It was al- 
ways with her. That letter became an 
obsession with me. I had to find out 
what was in it—and finally—I did. That 
letter made very interesting reading. 


LESGATE: You mean you stole it? 


Tony: Yes. I even wrote her two anon- 
ymous notes offering to sell it back. 


LESGATE: Why? 


tony: I was hoping that would make 
her come and tell me all about him— 
but it didn’t—so I kept the letter. (tony 
takes out wallet, and lets max’s letter 
fall out of it onto sofa. LESGATE picks 
it up and examines envelope.) 


LESGATE: Why are you telling me this? 


TONY: Because you’re the only person 
I can trust. (LESGATE puts the letter back 
and TONY snaps wallet shut.) Anyway, 
that did it. It must have put the fear 
of God into them because the letters 
stopped—and we lived happily ever af- 
ter. (Changes tone.) Funny to think that 
just a year ago I was sitting in that 
Knightsbridge pub—actually planning 
to murder her—and I might have done 
it if I hadn’t seen something that 
changed my mind. 


LESGATE: (With back turned to Tony— 
tapping pipe on ash tray on table back 
of sofa.) Well. (Tap—tap—tap.) What 
did you see? (Tap—tap.) 


TONY: (Quietly, after short pause.) I 
saw you. 


LESGATE: (Turning round slowly to 
Tony.) What was so odd about that? 


Tony: The coincidence. You see only a 
week before I’d been to a reunion din- 
ner and the fellows had been talking 
about you. How you’d been—court- 
martialed during the war—a year in 
prison! That was news. Mind you, at 
college we’d always said old Swann 
would end up in jail—that cash box, 
I suppose. | 


LESGATE: What about it? 
Tony: (With a laugh.) My dear fellow, 


everybody knew you took that money. 
Poor old Alfred. 


LESGATE: (Rising.) Well, thanks for the 
drink. Interesting hearing about your 
matrimonial affairs, I’m sure. (Moving 
to hall.) I take it you won't be wanting 
that car after all? 


Tony: Don’t you want me to tell you 
why I brought you here? 


LESGATE: Yes, I think you'd better. 


(During his following speech, TONY 
gets up from the sofa. He has dropped 
his limp. He takes out his handker- 
chief, wipes fingerprints off the re- 
union photograph and returns it to 
wall. Then he carefully wipes ash 
tray on coffee table, part of table and 
the brandy bottle. He crosses behind 
sofa—takes ash tray and dumps ashes 
into fireplace—again wipes with hand- 
kerchief and takes ash tray back to 
table behind sofa.) 


Tony: It was when I saw you in the pub 
that it happened. Suddenly everything 
became quite clear. Only a few months 
before, Margot and I had made our 
wills—quite short affairs leaving every- 
thing we had to each other in case of 
accidents. Hers worked out at just over 
ninety thousand pounds. Investments, 
mostly—all a little too easy to get at. 
And that was dangerous as they’d be 
bound to suspect me. I'd need an alibi— 
a very good one—and then I saw you. 
I'd often wondered what happened to 
people when they came out of prison— 
people like you, I mean. Can they get 
jobs? Do old friends rally round? Sup- 
pose they’d never had any friends. I 
was so curious to know that I followed 
you. I followed you home that night 
and—would you mind passing your 
glass? (LESGATE, bewildered, hands TONY 
his glass.) Thank you, thank you so 
much—and I’ve been following you 
ever since. 


LESGATE: Why? 


TONY: (Wipes LEsGATE’s glass and puts 
it back on coffee table.) I was hoping 
that, sooner or later, I might—catch you 
at something and be able to... 


LESGATE: Blackmail me? 


TONY: Influence you. After a few weeks 
I got to know your routine which made 
it a lot easier. 


LESGATE: Rather dull work. 


Tony: To begin with, yes. But you 
know how it is—you take up a hobby 
and the more you get to know of it the 
more fascinating it becomes. You be- 
came quite fascinating. In fact, there 
were times when I felt that you—almost 
belonged to me. 


LESGATE: That must have been fasci- 
nating. 


Tony: You always went dog racing on 
Mondays and Thursdays. I even took it 
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up myself—just to be near you. You'd 
changed your name to Adams. 


LESGATE: Yes, I got bored with Swann. 
Any crime in that? 


TONY: No, none at all. And you used to 
go to a little private club in Soho. It 
had an odd name .. . (Remembering.) 
The Kettle of Fish, that’s it. The police 
closed it down recently, I believe— 
someone was caught taking drugs or 
something. 


LESGATE: (Casually.) I never heard 
about that. I went there to eat. There’s 
no crime in that either. 


tony: None whatever. In fact, there 
was nothing really illegal about you. 
I got quite discouraged, and then one 
day you disappeared from your lodg- 
ings, so I phoned your landlady. I said, 
“Mr. Adams owed me five pounds.” 

.. Apparently that was nothing. Mr. 
Adams owed her six weeks’ rent and 
her best lodger fifty-five pounds! And 
Mr. Adams had always been such a nice 
gentleman. That’s what seemed to upset 
her most. 


LESGATE: Yes, that’s what always upsets 
them most. (LESGATE strolls to coffee 
table and reaches for the brandy bottle.) 


TONY: (TONY indicates gloves on arm of 
sofa.) I say, old boy, if you want an- 
ather drink, do you mind putting on 
these gloves? (LESGATE glances at the 
gloves but does not pick them up.) 
Thanks. Now, where were we? Oh, yes, 
I'd lost you then I found you one day 
at the dog racing and tailed you home 
to your new lodgings in Belsize Park. 
There Mr. Adams became Mr. Wilson. 
Mr. Wilson left Belsize Park last July 
owing fifteen weeks’ rent and somewhat 
richer for his brief encounter with a 

. . Miss Wallace. You used to go out 
with Miss Wallace on Wednesdays and 
Sundays. She certainly was in love with 
you, wasn’t she? I suppose she thought 
you were growing that handsome mus- 
tache to please her. Poor Miss Wallace. 


LESGATE: This is all most interesting. Do 
go on. 


Tony: July—August—September 

Apartment one two seven Carlisle Court 
...A Mrs. Van Dorn. Her late husband 
left her two hotels and a large apart- 
ment house—furnished. What a base to 
operate from, Captain Lesgate. The only 
trouble is she does rather enjoy being 
courted, and she is so very expensive. 
Perhaps that’s why you've been trying 
to sell her car for over a month. 


LESGATE: Mrs. Van Dorn asked me to 
sell it for her. 


tony: I know. I called her up just be- 
fore you arrived here. She only wanted 
eight hundred. 
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LESGATE: (Casually.) Where’s the near- 
est police station? 


Tony: Opposite the church. Two min- 
utes’ walk. 


LESGATE: Suppose I walk there now? 
tony: What would you tell them? 
LESGATE: Everything. 


tony: Everything? All about Mr. Adams 
and Mr. Wilson? 


LESGATE: I shall simply tell them you 
are trying to blackmail me into... . 


TONY: Into? 
LESGATE: Murdering your wife. 


tony: (Amused.) I almost wish you 
would. When she heard that we’d have 
the best laugh of our lives. 


LESGATE: Aren’t you forgetting some- 
thing? 


tony: Am I? 


LESGATE: You've told me a few things 
tonight. 


tony: What of it? 


LESGATE: Suppose I tell them how you 
followed her to that studio in Chelsea— 
how you watched them cooking spa- 
ghetti and all that rubbish. Wouldn't 
that ring a bell? 


TONY: It certainly would. They’d assume 
you followed her there yourself. 


LESGATE: Me? Why should I? 


tony: Why should you steal her hand- 
bag? Why should you write her all 
those blackmail notes? Can you prove 
that you didn’t? You certainly can’t 
prove that I did. It will be a straight 
case of your word against mine. 


LESGATE: (Amused.) Huh, that ought to 
puzzle them. What could you say? 


tony: I shall say that you came here 
tonight—half drunk—and tried to bor- 
row money on the strength that we 
were at college together. When I re- 
fused you said something about a letter 
belonging to my wife. As far as I could 
make out you were offering to sell it to 
me. I gave you what money I had and 
you gave me the letter. It has your 
fingerprints on it. Remember? (Takes 
wallet out of pocket and shows it to 
him.) Then you said if I went to the 
police you'd tell some crazy story about 
my wanting you tO murder my wife. 
But before we go any further, old boy 
—do consider the inconvenience. You 
see, I'm quite well known .. . and there 
would be pictures of you as well. 
Sooner or later a deputation of lodgers 
and landladies would come forward to 
testify to your character. And someone 
is almost certain to have seen you with 
Miss Wallace. You were always careful 
not to be seen around with her—I no- 


ticed. You vsually met in out-of-the- 
way places where no one would recog- 
nize you—like that little tea shop in 
Pimlico. 


LESGATE: That was her idea, not mine. 


tony: Yes, it was a bit crummy, wasn’t 
it? Hardly a place to take Mrs. Van 
Dorn. By the way, does Mrs. Van Dorn 
know about—Mr. Adams—and Mr. Wil- 
son ...and Miss Wallace? You were 
planning to marry Mrs. Van Dorn, 
weren’t you? 


LESGATE: Smart, aren’t you? 


tony: Not really, I’ve just had time to 
think things out—putting myself in 
your position. That’s why I know you’re 
going to agree. 


LESGATE: What makes you think [I'll 


agree? 


Tony: For the same reason that a don- 
key with a stick behind him and a 
carrot in front goes forwards and not 
backwards. 


LESGATE: Tell me about the carrot. 
(tony looks straight at LESGATE.) 
Tony: One thousand pounds in cash. 


(LEsGATE looks up at ToNy and their 
eyes meet.) 


LESGATE: For a murder? 


Tony: For a few minutes’ work. That’s 
all it is. And no risk. I guarantee. That 
ought to appeal to you. You’ve been 
skating on very thin ice. 


LESGATE: I don’t know what you're talk- 
ing about. 


Tony: You should know. It was in all 
the papers. A middle-aged woman found 
dead due to an overdose of cocaine. 
Appeared as though she’d been taking 
the stuff for quite a time—but no one 
knows where she got it.... But we 
know—don’t we? Poor Miss Wallace! 
(This bites Lescate and there is a long 
silence. Tony changes his tone.) Yes, 
you should take a long holiday abroad. 
Surely a honeymoon with Mrs. Van 
Dorn would be preferable to ten years’ 
detention at Dartmoor. My thousand 
pounds should see you safely married 
to her. You'll find it makes such a dif- 
ference to have some money in the 
family. 


LESGATE: This thousand pounds—where 
is it? 


TONY: (Quite serious.) It’s in a small 
attaché case in a checkroom. 


LESGATE: Where? 


tony: Somewhere in London. Of course, 
we don’t meet again. As soon as you’ve 
—delivered the goods, I shall mail you 
the checkroom ticket and the key to the 
case. (TONY opens drawer in desk and, 
using his handkerchief, takes out a 
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bundle of one-pound notes. He throws 
this across the room so that it lands on 
the sofa.) You can take this hundred 
pounds on account. 


(LescaTE looks down at the money 
but doesn’t touch it.) 


LESGATE: (Still skeptical.) The police 
would only have to trace one of those 
notes back to you and they’d hang us 
from the same rope. 

TONY: 
I’ve 


They won’t. For a whole year 
been cashing an extra twenty 
pounds. Always in fivers. I then change 
them for these at my leisure. 


LESGATE: (Rises, crosses to desk.) Let’s 


see your bank statement. 


TONY: By all means. (TONY opens desk 
drawer and takes out his bank state- 
ment. He holds it open for LESGATE to 
see. LESGATE puts out his hends to touch 


it.) Don’t touch! 


LESGATE: Turn back a page. (TONY 


turns back the page.) Your balance has 


dropped by over a thousand pounds in 
the year. Suppose the police ask you 
about that. 


Tony: (With a smile.) I go dog racing 
twice a week. 


LESGATE: They'll check with your book- 
maker? 


TONY: 
Tote. . 


Like you—I always bet on the 
. Satisfied? 


L2SGATE: When would this take place? 


TONY: Tomorrow night. 


LESGATE: Tomorrow! Not a chance. I’ve 
got to think this over. 


TONY: It’s got to be tomorrow. I’ve ar- 
ranged things that way. 


LESGATE: Where? 


TONY: Approximately where 


standing now. 


you're 


LESGATE: (Quietly.) How? 


TONY: Halliday 
that’s the American boy friend—and I 


Tomorrow evening, 





will go out to a stag party just down 
the road. She will stay here. She'll go 
to bed early and listen to Saturday 
Night Theater on the radio. She always 
does when I’m out. At exactly twenty- 
three minutes to eleven you will enter 
the house by the street door. You'll 
find the key of this door under the 
stair carpet—here. (Tony opens the hall 
door and leaves it wide open. He looks 
around to see that no one is watching 
and then points to one of the stairs 
which is clearly visible through the 
open door. He then comes in and closes 


the hall door.) 
LESGATE: The fifth step 


tony: That’s the one. Go straight to the 
window and hide behind the curtains 
At exactly twenty minutes to eleven, I 
shall go to the telephone in the hotel 
to call my boss. I shall dial the wrong 
-this number. That’s all I shall 
do. When the phone rings you'll see the 


number 


lights go on under the bedroom door 
When she opens it the light will stream 


TONY: After that, he lost concentration and didn’t win another game. 
(Margaret Phillips, Maurice Evans, Richard Derr) 
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across the room, so don’t move until she 
answers the phone. There must be as 
little noise as possible. When you've 
finished, pick up the phone and give 
me a soft whistle. Then hang up. Don’t 
speak, whatever you do. I shan’t say 
a word. When I hear your whistle I 
shall hang up and redial—the correct 
number this time—I shall then speak 
to my boss as if nothing has happened 
and return to the party. 


LESGATE: What happens then? Go on! 


(TONY points to leather suitcase rest- 
ing on wall.) 


tony: You'll find this suitcase here. It 
will contain some clothes of mine for 
the cleaners. Open it and tip the clothes 
out onto the floor. (tony picks up the 
suitcase. He carries it back of couch to 
fireplace and puts it on the floor. He 
points to trophies on mantelpiece.) 
Then fill it with the cigarette box and 
some of these cups. Close the lid but 
don’t snap the locks. Then leave it here 
—just as it is now. 


LESGATE: As if I left in a hurry? 


Tony: That’s the idea. Now—the win- 
dow. If it’s locked, unlock it and leave 
it open. Then go out exactly the same 
way as you came in. 


LESGATE: (Indicating hall door.) By that 
door? 


Tony: Yes—and here’s the most impor- 
tant thing—as you go out, return the 
key to the place where you found it. 


LESGATE: Under the stair carpet? 


TONY: Yes. (LESGATE looks round the 
room, puzzled.) 


LESGATE: Exactly what is supposed to 
have happened? 


tony: They'll assume you entered by 
the window. You thought the apart- 
ment was empty so you took the suit- 
case and went to work. She heard 
something and switched on her light. 
You saw the light go on under the door 
and hid behind the curtains. When she 
came in here you attacked her before 
she could scream. When you realized 
you'd actually killed her, you panicked 
and bolted into the garden leaving your 
loot behind. 


LESGATE: Just a minute ... I’m sup- 
posed to have entered by the windows. 
What if they had been locked? 


Tony: It wouldn’t matter. You see, she 
often takes a walk round the garden 
before she goes to bed and she usually 
forgets to lock up when she gets back. 
That’s what I shall tell the police. 


LESGATE: But she may say that... 


tony: She isn’t going to say anything— 
is she? 


LESGATE: Is there any reason why I 
shouldn’t leave by the garden? 


tony: Yes. You’d have to climb an iron 
gate. If anyone saw you, you might be 
followed. 


LESGATE: (Turning to hall door.) All 
right. I leave the flat—put the key back 
under the stair carpet, and go out by 
the street door. Suppose the street 
door’s locked—how should I get in 
in the first place? 


tony: The street door’s never locked. 
LESGATE: When will you get back? 


tony: About twelve. I shall bring Halli- 
day back for a nightcap— so we shall 
find her together. And we shall have 
been together since we left her—and 
there’s my alibi. 


(LescaTE looks around the room try- 
ing to visualize things. He moves 
slowly to hall door, opens it a few 
inches and peeps toward stairs. After 
a few seconds he closes it and turns 
to TONY.) 


LESGATE: You've forgotten something. 


TONY: What? 


LESGATE: When you return with—what’s 
his name?—Halliday, how will you get 
into the apartment? 


TONY: I shall let myself in. 


LESGATE: But your key will be under 
the stair carpet. He’s bound to see you 
take it out. That will give the whole 
story away. 


(During Tony’s speach TONY goes to 
hall door, wipes fingerprints off door 
handles, etc. Then crosses to desk and 
wipes desk and desk chair.) 


Tony: No, it won’t be my key under 
the carpet. It will be hers. I shall take 
it from her handbag and hide it out 
there, just before I leave the flat. She 
won't be going out so she won’t miss it. 
When I return with Halliday I'll use 
my own key to let us in. Then, while 
he’s searching the garden or soultthing, 
I'll take her key from under the stair 
carpet and return it to her handbag 
before the police arrive. 


LESGATE: How many keys are there to 
that door? 


TONY: Just hers and mine. 


(The telephone rings. Tony hesitates, 
uncertain whether he should answer 
it. Then he goes to far side of desk 
so that he stands facing LESGATE with 
his back to the window. He picks up 
telephone. As soon as TONY answers 
phone, LESGATE picks up cotton gloves 
from arm of sofa and puts them on. 
He then moves around the room as 
follows: He opens the bedroom door 
and peers inside. He switches on bed- 


room light and, leaving bedroom door 
wide open, crosses to light switch 
and switches it off, then crosses and 
switches off standard lamp so that 
room is now lit only by the light from 
the bedroom. He crosses behind Tony 
to curtains and peers behind them. 
He draws the curtains aside. He un- 
locks the window, opens it and peers 
into the garden. He then opens and 
closes the window twice as if testing 
for a creak. He locks window and 
draws curtain shut. He switches on 
standard lamp and other lights and 
crosses to bedroom, switches off light 
and closes door. He then strolls to 
sofa and stares down at bundle of 
notes. He is doing this as Tony hangs 
up. MARGOT’s voice can be heard 
through receiver and she is gay and 
very happy.) Maida Vale 0401. 


MARGOT: Tony, it’s me. 


tony: (Delighted.) Hullo, darling! How’s 
it going? 

MARGOT: (With great enthusiasm.) Won- 
derfully! It’s really a dreadful play— 
and we’re enjoying every minute. 


tony: Oh—I’m sorry—I mean I'm glad. 
MARGOT: How are you? 


Tony: Very sleepy. I’ve just made my- 
self some coffee to try and keep awake. 
(TONY sees LESGATE standing in bedroom 
doorway.) Oh, darling, just a minute, I 
think there’s someone at the door. (To 
LESGATE, muffling telephone.) Careful, 
you can be seen from the bedroom 
window. Sorry, darling, false alarm. 


MARGOT: You will join us, won’t you? 
tony: I’m afraid not—I hardly seem to 
have started. 


maRGOT: (Really disappointed.) Oh, 
Tony! It never does work out, does it? 


tony: Oh, we'll manage it one day. 
MARGOT: I say, darling .. . 

Tony: Yes? 

MARGOT: It seems awfully mean but— 


would you mind if Max and I went 
somewhere afterwards? You see... 


tony: Of course I don’t mind. What do 
you want to do—dance? 


MARGOT: Ummm! 
Tony: Take him to Gerry’s. 
MARGOT: How do we get in? 


Tony: Just mention my name. I don’t 
know about the band but the food’s 
good. By the way, Maureen rang up 
just after you left. Wants us to go to 
dinner on Wednesday. You’ve got some- 
thing down in your diary but I can’t 
read your writing. (He peers at the 
desk diary.) Looks like Al—Bentall. 
Who's he? Another of your friends? 
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maRGOT: Albert Hall, you idiot! 


tony: Oh, the Albert Hall, of course. 
I'm so glad we can’t go to Maureen’s— 
she’s such a filthy cook . . . 


MARGOT: There’s the bell—I must fly. 


tony: All right. "Bye, sweet—enjoy 
yourself. (tony hangs up, then looks 
across at LESGATE.) Well? (LESGATE 
pauses undecided, then slowly picks up 
the notes and whisks them like a pack 
of cards. He looks up at tony and 
and places the notes in his inside 
pocket. tony smiles.) 


CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 


SCENE I 


The same. Saturday evening. The room 
is lit by the overhead lights and brack- 
ets. It is dark outside, the curtains are 
not drawn. The fire is burning brightly. 
The leather suitcase stands, as before, 
against wall. MAx’s overcoat hangs on 
coat rack. ToNy’s raincoat is on hall 
chair. A small radio is on shelf. MARGOT 
and MAX are sitting on the sofa. She is 
showing him an album of press clip- 
pings. There are other clippings and 
folded newspapers on the coffee table 
in front of them. tony is at drink shelf 
mixing drinks. TONY and MAX wear 
dinner jackets. MARGOT is not wearing 
evening dress. 


As the curtain rises they are all laugh- 
ing. 


tony: ... After that, he lost concen- 
tration and didn’t win another game. 


MARGOT: (To Tony.) Where's the picture 
of the Maharajah? 


tony: (Moving behind sofa hands drink 
to MAX.) It’s somewhere among those 
loose ones.’ (MARGOT searches among 
clippings on coffee table. tony, holding 
his drink, moves to fireplace and stands 
with back to fire. To marcot.) Darling. 
When are you going to finish pasting in 
those press clippings? 


MARGOT: I shall find time—one of these 
days. (Unfolding piece of newspaper.) 
Oh, here we are. (Showing it to MAX.) 
There’s the Maharajah. Isn’t he dreamy? 


tony: He had four Rolls Royces and 
enough jewels to sink a battleship, but 
all he really wanted was to play at 
Wimbledon. 


(marcotT collects clippings from coffee 
table.) 
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marcoT: The poor darling. He was so 
shortsighted he could hardly see the 
end of his racket—let alone the ball. 


MAx: (Turning pages of album.) You 
ought to write a book about all this. 


(max hands album to MarcoT. she 
puts the clippings inside it and lays 
it on the coffee table.) 


maRGOT: Why don’t you two collab- 
orate? A detective novel with a tennis 
background. 


Tony: Murder on the center court... 
How about it, Max? Will you provide 
me with the perfect murder? 


MAx: Nothing I'd like better. 


TONY: How do you start to write a 
detective story? 


MAX: Forget the detection and concen- 
trate on crime. The crime’s the thing. 
Imagine you're going to steal some- 
thing, or murder somebody. 


tony: Is that what you do? Hmm! 
Interesting. 


MAX: I always just put myself in the 
criminal’s shoes and keep saying: “Well, 
what do I do next?” 


MARGOT: (To MAX.) Do you really be- 
lieve in the perfect murder? 


max: Absolutely—on paper. And I think 
I could plan one better than most peo- 
ple—but I doubt if I could carry it out. 


tony: Why not? 


MAX: Because in stories things turn out 
as the author plans them to... . In 
real life they don’t—always. (He catches 
MARGOT’S eye and they give each other 
a little smile.) I imagine my murders 
would be rather like my bridge... 
I'd make some damned stupid mistake 
and never realize it until I found that 
everyone was looking at me. 


(tony laughs and glances round at 
the clock on mantel.) 





MARGOT: She lives just across the road. I'll drop around later. 


Thank you, darling. (Maurice Evans, Richard Derr, Gusti Huber) 





tony: I think we'd better drink up, 
Max. (He finishes drink and crosses 
back of sofa to drink shelf.) 


Max: All right, sir. 


MARGOT: (To MAX.) Are you doing any- 
thing tomorrow? 


MAX: No. I don’t think so. 


MARGOT: (To Tony.) Why don’t we all 
drive down to Windsor for lunch? 


Tony: Good idea. (To Max.) Come along 
early. At least—not too early. We may 
be nursing a hangover. 


MAX: About eleven? 


TONY: (To MAx.) That'll do fine. (To 
MARGOT as he moves to hall.) By the 
way, darling, did I lend you my latch- 
key? I can’t find it anywhere. 


MARGOT: (Getting up.) I may have them 
both in my handbag. I'll just look. 


(MARGOT exits to bedroom. MAX goes 
to hall to get his overcoat. TONY goes 
to French windows. He unlocks and 
opens a window and peers outside.) 


Tony: Raining pretty hard. I think I 
could lend you an old raincoat, if that’s 
any good, 


MAx: (Taking down overcoat from coat 
rack.) This will do. It isn’t far, is it? 


tony: No—just around the corner 


(tony glances round at MAX to see if 
he is looking but he is putting on his 
overcoat and has his back to Tony. 
tony deliberately opens one door of 
the French windows a few inches, 
draws the curtains across the win- 
dows. MaRGOT enters from the bed- 
room carrying a handbag. She opens 
it and takes out a zip purse. Out of 
this she takes a latchkey.) 


marGoT: I’ve only got one here. Are you 
sure yours isn’t in your overcoat? 


TONY: wes, I've looked there. Could you 
lend me yours? 


marGoT: Well, that’s a bit awkward. 
Tony: (Turning to marcot.) Why? 
MARGOT: I may want to go out. 
tony: Tonight? 


MARGOT: Yes. I thought I might go to 
a movie or something. 


Tony: But—aren’t you going to listen to 
the radio—Saturday Night Theater? 


MARGOT: (Sitting on end of sofa.) No, 
it’s a thriller. I don’t like thrillers when 
I'm alone 


Tony: (Casually.) I see. (He goes and 
picks up raincoat on hall chair.) 


MARGOT: In any case I'll be back before 
you so I can let you in. 


TONY: (Putting on raincoat.) We won't 
be back till after midnight. You may be 
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asleep by then. (He crosses to desk, 
taking gloves from raincoat pocket to 
put them on.) 


max: (To Mmarcot.) You can always 
leave your key under the proverbial 
mat. 


(tony drops his key out of one of his 
gloves onto desk.) 


tony: (Picking it up.) All right, chaps. 
Had it here in my glove all the time 
(Puts key back in raincoat pocket.) 


MARGOT: That settles that. (She returns 
her key to her zip purse. She puts purse 
back in handbag, closes it and leaves it 
on oblong table behind sofa, not ob- 
scured from view.) 


Tony: What movie are you going to? 
maRGoT: The Classic, I expect. 
tony: Will you get in? Saturday night. 


MARGOT: I can always try. Now, don’t 
make me stay in. You know how I hate 
doing nothing. 


tony: Nothing? But there’re hundreds 
of things you can do. Have you written 
to Peggy about last week end? And 
what about these clippings? It’s an ideal 
opportunity. 


MARGOT: Well, I like that! You two go 
gallivanting while I have to stay in and 
do those boring clippings. 


(tony suddenly goes sullen.) 


tony: Oh, very well then, we won’t go 
(He moves above couch removing rain- 
coat.) 


MARGOT: (Astonished.) 


mean? 


What do you 


tony: Well, it’s quite obvious you don’t 
want us to go out tonight—so we won't. 
We'll stay here with you. What shall 
we do—play cards? (Puts raincoat on 
hall chair.) 


MARGOT: Now, Tony darling... (She 
rises and goes to front of coffee table.) 


Tony: (Going to phone.) I'd better 
phone the Grendon and tell them we're 
not coming. 


MARGOT: Tony, please. Don’t let’s be 
childish about this. I'll do your old 
press clippings. 


tony: (Still sulking.) You don’t have 
to if you don’t want to. 


MARGOT: But I do want to. (MARGOT 
picks up newspapers, press clippings 
and album from coffee table.) Have we 
any paste? 


tony: There’s some in the desk, I think. 


MARGOT: Good. (Takes album, news- 
papers and clippings to desk.) And 
some scissors. In the mending basket. 
(TONY goes to mending basket. He opens 
it, looks underneath a pair of MaRGOT’s 


stockings and takes out a long pair of 
scissors. MARGOT, taking out empty paste 
tube from desk drawer.) Oh, look... 
the paste tube is empty. (Exasperated.) 
It would be. (Tony stares at the empty 
paste tube which marcot is holding.) 
Never mind. Mrs. Lucas is bound to 
have some. 


tony: Who's she? 


marGcoT: She lives just across the road. 
I'll drop around later. (tony can’t hide 
his annoyance. MaRGoT reaches for scis- 
sors.) Thank you, darling. (TONY passes 
her scissors.) 


MAX: Why not make some? All you 
need is some flour and starch. 


tony: (Pleased.) Good idea. Do you 
know how to do it, Max? 


MAX: (Moving to kitchen.) In two 
shakes. (Max exits to kitchen.) 


Tony: Good old Max! (To marcort.) I’m 
sorry, darling. Was 1 very unreasonable? 


MARGOT: (Moving to tony.) No, I don't 
mind. I tell you what ...TIll paste 
these in tonight and you put up that 
extra shelf in the kitchen... as you 
promised. 


TONY: First thing tomorrow. Promise 
(He kisses her.) 


MAX: (Calling from kitchen.) Where’s 
the starch? 


MARGOT: I'll show you. (MARGOT exits to 
kitchen. We can hear them talking 
through the open door. tony looks at 
oblong table behind sofa. He glances 
quickly toward kitchen and then picks 
up MaRGOT’s handbag and opens it. He 
takes out purse, zips it open and takes 
out key and puts it on table. He then 
zips the purse shut, returns it to hand- 
bag and closes bag, leaving it in exactly 
the same position as before. He picks up 
key and goes and opens hall door, leav- 
ing it wide open. He then looks along 
passage and to the landing above, then 
he lifts the stair carpet and places the 
key underneath. As he does this MARGOT 
gives a little peal of laughter from 
the kitchen. Tony turns back, a little 
startled; as he strolls back into the 
room, MARGOT enters from the kitchen 
with a cup and spoon. MAX follows her. 
As she is entering:) It looks like vichy- 
soisse without the chives. 


MAX: If it starts to get thick, add a little 
water—and keep stirring. 


(MARGOT puts down cup on desk and 
starts to arrange the newspapers and 
clippings. TONY and MAX stand in hall.) 


Tony. Keep the fire in for us, darling. 
(He gets raincoat from hall chair.) 


MARGOT: I will 


Tony: Oh, and it’s just possible old man 
Burgess will phone tonight. If he does. 
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tell him I’m at the Grendon. It may be 
rather important. 






MARGOT: What’s the number? 
TONY: It’s in the book. 


maRGOT: All right. Well, look after each 
other. 


MAX: We will. Good night, Margot. 


marcoT: "Night Max. (To tony.) You'll : nee 
run Max home in the car afterwards, toes 
won't you darling? i 























tony: Of course. We'll drop in here first 
for a nightcap. Sure you won't be up? 






marcoT: I shall be fast asleep. And I 
don’t want to be disturbed. 










Tony: Then we'll be as quiet as mice. 
(tony kisses marcot.) Good night, 
darling. 


MARGOT: Good night. 










tony: Come on, Max. 





(They exit through hall door, closing 
it. MARGOT switches on lamp, turns on 
radio. Then she turns off chandelier 
and brackets. She turns to her work 
at desk. She looks resigned to it. She 
unfolds a piece of newspaper, picks 
up scissors, starts cutting.) 












CURTAIN 


SCENE II 








The same. Later that night. marcot has 
finished pasting in Tony’s press clip- 
pings and has left the album lying open 
on the desk. By the album lie some 
pieces of newspaper and the scissors. 
The wastepaper basket is overflowing 
with cut pieces of newspaper. MARGOT’S 
handbag is still on the table behind sofa. 















TONY: Then we'll be as quiet as mice. Good night, darling. 




























When the curtain rises the room is lit (Gusti Huber, Maurice Evans, Richard Derr) 
only by the light from the fire which - 
is still burning well. After a few sec- marcoT. Hullo... . (She listens for sev- crossed at the back of her neck. He 
onds the hall door opens, but only about eral seconds then louder.) Hullo! pushes her against the end of the 
two inches, as if someone was listening. desk and forces her down until she 
Another few seconds and LESGATE enters. (maRGoT does not notice LESGATE as he is bent right back along the top of 
He stands in the doorway perfectly still comes from behind the curtains. His the desk with her head downstage. 
—listening. He wears a raincoat and kid gloved hands hold each end of the 
| gloves but no hat. He closes the door silk scarf in which two knots have (In his efforts to tighten the scarf he 
without a sound except for the final been tied. marcot has had the phone leans right over her so that his body 
click as it locks. As he crosses silently in her left hand. She puts phone hand almost touches hers. MarcoT’s. right 
he takes off his scarf and ties two knots down and jiggles the receiver with hand leaves the scarf and waves over 
| in it. This scarf has tassel ends, and is her right. Just as. she is jiggling the the end of the desk, groping for the 
silk and tan colored. LESGATE crosses to receiver LESGATE attacks her, throw- scissors. She grabs them and strikes 
French windows. The phone rings. He ing the scarf over her head and draw- with one of the points into LESGATE’S 
quickly hides behind curtains. After ing it back sharply against her throat back. LESGATE slumps over her and 
some time the light goes on under the With a strangled gurgle she drops the then very slowly rolls over the left 
bedroom door and marcot enters from phone. LescaTe holds her back against side of the desk, landing on his back 
bedroom. She leaves the door wide open his body but marcot’s hands catch with a strangled grunt. MARGOT con- 
and the light is thrown across the room. hold of the scarf and try to tear it tinues to lie back over the desk, com- 
MARGOT puts on a dressing gown as she away. They struggle for a moment, pletely exhausted Then she manages 
crosses to the telephone. She goes to then LESGATE winds the scarf, with to get to her feet, all the time fighting 
the far side of the desk and answers his left hand, right around her neck for breath. She tears the scarf away 
the phone with her back turned to the and at the same time she turns round from her throat but it remains looped 
window. so that she faces him with the scarf around her shoulders. She grabs the 
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telephone. At first she has difficulty 
in speaking. A sharp “Hello” from 
TONY can be heard from the receiver.) 


Tony: Hullo! 


MARGOT: (In short gasps.) Get the police 
—quickly—police! 


TONY: Margot. 

MARGOT: Who's that? 

TONY: Darling, it’s me 

MARGOT: Oh, thank God—Tony, come 
back at once. 

Tony: What's the matter? 


MARGOT: (Panicking.) I can’t explain 


now. Come quickly—please! 


TONY: (Angrily.) Darling, pull yourself 
together What is it? 


MARGOT: (Recovering slightly.) A man 
—attacked me 
me 


tried to strangle 


Tony: Has he gone? 


MARGOT: No—he’s dead ... he’s dead 


Tony—Tony. Are you still there? 
TONY: (Frozen.) Margot 
MARGOT: Yes? 
tony: Now, listen very carefully 
maRGOT: Yes, I’m listening. 


TONY: Don’t touch anything. I'll be with 
you in a minute 


MARGOT: No, I won't. 


Tony: Don’t touch anything and don’t 
speak to anybody—until I get back. 


MARGOT: All right. I won’t touch any- 
thing 


Tony: You promise? 


MARGOT: (In angry panic.) Yes, I prom- 
ise—only please be quick! 


(She begins to sob with fright as she 
replaces the phone. She staggers to 
window and opens it, goes outside 
After several seconds she returns, 
having left scarf outside. The win- 
dows remain open. As she reaches 
desk and sees the body, she starts to 
hall door, stops and collapses on hall 
chair, sobs, then exits into bedroom 
and locks door. A few seconds’ pause 
Chimes are heard from church clock 
outside. Another short pause. Sound 
of street door opening. Running foot- 
steps in passage outside apartment 
Sound of key in lock, hall door opens 
TONY switches on wall bracket lights 
only. He takes in situation, stares at 
body, then at handbag and back to 
body, then he takes key out of door, 
puts it in raincoat pocket. He closes 
door quietly. He turns on standard 
lamp. He crosses to LESGATE and starts 
to examine body, curious to see how 
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(Gusti Huber, Anthony Dawson) 


he died. He turns body half over and 
sees scissors in back. He glances at 
hands for blood and then glances at 
bedroom door. Searches for key in 
LESGATE’s pockets. He can't find it. 
Sound of bedroom door unlocking. 
TONY rises and MARGOT comes rush- 
ing into his arms.) Oh, Tony, Tony, 
Tomy ..<. 


tony: It’s all right—it’ll be all right 
What happened? 


(marcoT clings like a frightened child 
tony lifts her head slightly so he can 
see her throat.) 


MARGOT: He got something around my 
throat—it felt like a stocking. 


tony: Are you sure? Let me see. (He 
touches her throat gently and she turns 
her head away quicky.) I'd better call 
a doctor 


maRGOT: (Shocked at the thought.) But 
he’s dead 


tony: (Glancing at body.) I know. 
When he fell he must have driven those 
scissors right through himself 


MARGOT: (Turning away.) Horrible! 
Can’t you...? 
tony: Yes—right away. (TONY ezits 


quickly into bedroom. marcot suddenly 
puts her hand to her head. She turns 
and looks round the room. She sees her 
handbag on the sofa table, opens it, and 
fishes around inside. Tony enters from 
the bedroom carrying a blanket. When 
he sees what marcot is doing he stops 
dead and stares at her in horror.) What 
are you doing? 


MARGOT: (Taking out a bottle of as- 

pirin.) Will you get me some water, 

please? 
(marcot drops the handbag onto the 
sofa table. tony fills a glass with 
water from the drink shelf and hands 
it to MARGOT who swallows some as- 
pirin and takes a drink. Tony throws 
the blanket over LESGATE.) 


TONY: (Quietly.) That’s better. (He cov- 
ers the body.) 


MARGOT: Shut the window, please. 


Tony: No—we mustn't touch anything 


until the police arrive. (Looking at 
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open window.) He must have broken 
in. (Looking around room.) I wonder 
what he was after? (Looking at silver 
cups.) Those cups, I expect. 


marcoT: When will the police get here? 


tony: (Startled.) Have you called them 
already? 


marcoT: No. You told me not to speak 


to anyone. Hadn’t you better call them 
now? 


tony: Yes, in a minute. 


MARGOT: (Moving to bedroom.) I'll get 
dressed. 


Tony: Why? 
MARGOT: They’ll want to see me. 
tony: They’re not going to see you. 


MaRGOT: But they'll have to ask me 
questions. 


tony: They can wait until tomorrow. 
I'll tell them all they want to know. 


(As tony is speaking he keeps look- 
ing around the desk, searching for 
something. MARGOT moves to bedroom 
door and then turns.) 


MARGOT: Tony. 
tony: Yes? 
maRGOT: Why did you phone me? 


(Tony stares back at her for at least 
three seconds before answering.) 


tony: What? Er—sorry—I'll tell you 
about that later. (Changing the sub- 
ject.) I just thought of something. You 
said he used a stocking . . . 


maRcoT: I think it was a stocking—or a 
scarf. Isn’t it there? 


Tony: (Looking around.) No. But I ex- 
pect they’ll find it. Now you get back 
to bed. I'll phone them right away. 


(TONY goes over to LESGATE. Searches 
for key, finds it in raincoat pocket. 
Sighs with relief. Goes back to sofa 
table and returns key carefully to zip 
purse and closes handbag. Sighs with 
relief again. Returns to body and 
covers it with blanket. Then goes to 
phone and dials. MARGOT appears in 
bedroom door.) 


MARGOT: Where’s Max, Tony? 


tony: I told him to go straight home. 
. . Hello, Operator—give me the Maida 
Vale Police quickly. .. . 


MARGOT: Did you tell him? 


tony: No. I wasn’t sure what had hap- 
pened, so I just said I was feeling rot- 


ten... . Darling ... go back to bed 
anm. >. 


(MARGOT exits and closes her door.) 


PoLice: (Offstage, heard through re- 
ceiver.) Maida Vale Police. 
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Tony: Police? There’s been a ghastly 
accident. 


POLICE: Yes, sir? 

tony: A man has been killed. 
PoLice: Your name, sir? 

tony: Wendice. 

Ppotice: DI double S.. .? 
tony: No. DIC E. 

potice: Your address, sir? 


tony: 6la Charrington Gardens. It’s the 
ground-floor apartment. 


POLICE: When was this accident? 


tony: About ten minutes ago. He broke 
in and attacked my wife .. . 


potice: A burglar? 


tony: (Impatiently.) Yes. I'll explain 
everything when you get here. How 
long will that take? 


POLICE: About two minutes. 
TONY: Two minutes. 


POLICE: Don’t touch anything, will you, 
sir? 

tony: No. We won't touch anything 
Good-bye. 


(He hangs up and looks around the 
room. Finally he goes to open win- 
dow and steps out. Stoops down and 
picks something up. Comes back into 
room. He is holding each end of 
LESGATE’S scarf with the two knots. 
Strolls thoughtfully to mending bas- 
ket, searches in it and finds a stock- 
ing, comparing them. Then he drops 
stocking on stool and hides scarf in 
his pocket. He then kneels down be- 
side LESGATE and takes out his wallet.) 


marGoT: (Off, sharply.) Tony! 


tony: (Calling back.) All right, darling. 
Won’t be a minute. (tony takes letter 
[max’s] out of his wallet, using his 
handkerchief, and starts to put it in 
LESGATE’S pocket. . . ) 


CURTAIN 


SCENE III 


The same. 
11 A.M. 


Sunday morning. About 


The curtains are drawn open and it is 
bright and sunny outside. The waste- 
paper basket has been emptied. LEs- 
GaTe’s body has been removed but the 
blanket, folded once, still lies on the 
desk over “the spot” to hide blood 
stains. The fire is out and has not been 
touched since last night. The dirty 
breakfast things lie on the coffee table. 
MARGOT is still very nervous. She stands 
as curtain rises. 


MARGOT: More coffee? 


tony: (Off.) No, thank you. ( Enters 
from bedroom tying tie, goes to front 
of fireplace.) 


MARGOT: We'd better call Max— 
(Quietly)—and tell him. 


tony: I have. He’s on his way over 


MARGOT: (Trying to cheer up.) Did he 
like the party last night? 


tony: He certainly did. Made a re- 
markably good speech, except that he 
would keep referring to us as Limies 
(He laughs.) Oh, yes, he’s all there, is 
Max. ... Where did you dig him up? 


MARGOT: I—met him at Peggy’s once— 
and then I met him again just before he 
went back to New York. 


tony: (Lightly.) Oh, yes—so you told 
me. 


MARGOT: Tony, why did 
re 


(Together.) 


tony: By the way,! . 
tony: Sorry. 
MARGOT: No, go on. 


ToNy: I’ve closed the shutters in the 
bedroom, that’s all. 


MaRGOT: (Anzxiously.) Why? 


TONY: People have started to go out for 
their Sunday papers. We now have a 
collection of refined snoopers. 


MARGOT: How awful! Is it in the papers 
already? 


Tony: I don’t think so—not yet. But 
news travels fast. What were you going 
to say? 


MARGOT: I—can’t remember—it’s gone 
for the moment. 


(The phone rings. MARGOT gives a 
nervous start. TONY answers it.) 


Tony: Hullo. 


REPORTER: (Offstage, heard through re- 
ceiver.) Mrs. Wendice, please. 


tony: This is Mr. Wendice. 


REPORTER: Oh, good morning, sir. I’m 
with the C. & S. News Service. Might 
I see Mrs..Wendice for a few minutes? 


Tony: I’m afraid my wife can’t see any- 
one just now—not for a day or two. 


REPORTER: Oh. Was she hurt in any way? 
tony: No. She’s all right now. 


REPORTER: I just want one or two photo- 
graphs. 


tony: No—I'm afraid ... 
REPORTER: But surely .. . 


Tony: (Suddenly annoyed.) I’m sorry— 
good-bye. (Tony rings off.) 


MARGOT: Who was that? 








tony: Just a reporter—wanted to take 
some photographs of you. 


MARGOT: I suppose we shall get a lot 
of that. 


tony: Not for long. As soon as the in- 
quest’s over they'll forget all about it. 
. . . So will you. 


marcoT: When will it be? 


tony: The inquest? Tomorrow or Tues- 
day—lI should think. 


maRGOT: (Nervously.) What will hap- 


pen? 


tony: Nothing to worry about. The cor- 
oner will probably congratulate you for 
putting up such a good show. 


MARGOT: For killing a man? 


tony: Now don’t start getting ideas 
about that. It was him or you. As the 
police surgeon said, it was lucky those 
scissors were on the desk. 


maRGoT: Why were the police so long 
last night? 


Tony: Were they? I didn’t notice. I’m 
afraid I dropped off to sleep very 
quickly 


MARGOT: I know you did. They stayed 
for hours. Cars seemed to be coming 
and going all night 


tony: I only saw the sergeant. Nice 
chap. He seemed to have it all under 


control. 


MARGOT: At one time I thought they 
must be turning all the furniture round. 


Tony: (Looking around the room.) 
Well, they haven’t made much mess. 
They’ve even emptied the wastepaper 
basket. That was thoughtful of them. 


MARGOT: Someone kept flashing a light 
under the bedroom door 


Tony: Taking photographs, probably. 


MARGOT: About two o'clock I couldn't 
stand it any longer. I got up and came 
in here. 


tony: (Surprised.) You came in here? 
What for? 


MARGOT: To ask them when they ex- 
pected to finish. But when I saw them 
I—couldn’t say anything. Two men were 
on the floor with a tape measure. An- 
other was outside. He kept opening and 
shutting the window. They all stopped 
what they were doing and looked at 
me. I felt such a fool. (Slowly.) And 
on the desk—were a pair of shoes... . 
His, I suppose. (Putting hand to head.) 
It was horrible! 


(tony has remembered something.) 


tony: Darling—before I forget—the 


sergeant wanted to know why you 
didn’t phone the police immediately. 
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MARGOT: He got something around my throat—it felt like a stocking. 
(Maurice Evans, Gusti Huber) 





MARGOT: (Flustered.) But how could I? 
You were on the phone. 


tony: I know, but . 


MARGOT: (Agitated.) You distinctly told 
me not to speak to anyone until you 
got here. 


tony: I know, darling. But I told him 
a slightly different story. 


marcOoT: Why? 


tony: (Slowly.) I said that you didn’t 
call the police because you naturally 
assumed that I would phone them from 
the hotel. 


MARGOT: Why did you say that? 


Tony: Because—it was the perfectly 
logical explanation—and he accepted it. 
You see, if they got the idea that we 
had delayed reporting it—even for a 
few minutes—they might get nosy and 
start asking a lot of questions and .. . 


maRGOT: So you want me to say the 
same thing? 


Tony: I think so. (Doorbell rings.) Just 
in case it comes up again. I expect 
that’s Max. Let him in, will you, dar- 
ling? I'll just get rid of these. 


(TONY exits into kitchen with tray of 
dishes. MaRGOT goes to hall door and 


opens it. DETECTIVE INSPECTOR HUBBARD 
is standing in the passage outside.) 


HUBBARD: (Removing hat.) Good morn- 
ing, madam. 


maRGOT: Oh! Good morning. 
HUBBARD: Mrs. Wendice? 
MARGOT: Yes. 


HUBBARD: I’m a police officer. May I 
come in? 


marcoT: Of course. (Nervously.) Excuse 
me, I'll tell my husband you're here. 


HUBBARD: Thank you. 


(MARGOT exits to kitchen. HUBBARD 
looks around for a place to hang his 
hat. He sees coat rack by the door 
and hangs it up. He then strolls into 
the room and looks the place over, 
getting his bearings. He glances from 
the blanket to the window, to the 
telephone, to the bedroom door. He 
then looks around until he sees the 
mending basket. TONY and MARGOT 
enter from kitchen.) 


tony: Good morning. 


HUBBARD: Good morning, sir. I’m Chief 
Inspector Hubbard. I’m in charge of the 
Criminal Investigation of this division. 


tony: I think I gave your sergeant all 
the necessary information. 
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HUBARD: Yes, I’ve seen his report, of 
course, but there are a few things I'd 
like to get first hand. I gather my ser- 
geant only saw you for a few moments, 
Mrs. Wendice? (Turning suddenly to 
MARGOT.) Mrs. Wendice? 


manent: Yas... E. ..: 


tony: My wife was suffering from con- 
siderable shock. 


HUBBARD: (Sympathetically.) Yes, that 
was a very nasty experience you had. 
(Turning to bedroom door.) Mind if 
I take a look around? 


tony: Go ahead. The bedroom and bath- 
room are through here... . 


(tony follows HUBBARD into the bed- 
room. MARGOT starts to follow them, 
then hangs back. She is now very 
nervous. She looks at the blanket on 
the desk and stares at it for a mo- 
ment. Then she goes to the cigarette 
box on the table behind sofa, opens 
it, takes out a cigarette, fingers it and 
then puts it back again. HUBBARD and 
TONY enter from bedroom.) 


HUBBARD: Well, he certainly didn’t get 
in by the bathroom. 


Tony: And the kitchen has bars on the 
window. (TONY opens the kitchen door. 
HUBBARD glances in for a moment and 
then comes back into the room.) We 
assume he must have come in through 
these windows. 


HUBBARD: Hmmm. I understand that you 
weren't here when this happened, sir? 


Tony: No. I was at a dinner party at 
the Grendon Hotel. 


HUBBARD: Just down the road? 


tony: Yes. By a curious coincidence I 
was actually phoning my wife when 
she was attacked. 


HUPBARD: So I gather. Can you tell me 
exactly what time it was? 


tony: I—I’m not sure. 
HUBBARD: Did you notice—Mrs. Wendice? 
maRGcoT: No, I didn’t. 


HUBBARD: You phoned the police at 
three minutes to eleven, sir. 


tony: Let me see—in that case it must 
have been—about a quarter to eleven. 
By the way—won’t you sit down, In- 
spector? 


(TONY waves HUBBARD to the sofa. 
TONY brings the stool to sofa and sits. 
MARGOT and HUBBARD sit on sofa, HUB- 
ARD between MARGOT and TONY.) 


HUBBARD: Thank you. 


maRGOT: Have you any idea who he 
was? 


HUBBARD: Yes. At least we’ve discovered 
where he lived. There still seems to be 
some confusion as to his real name. 
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MARGOT: Oh? 


HUBBARD: He appeared to have several. 
(Suddenly, looking at marcot.) Had 
you ever seen him before? 


marRGOT: (Bewildered.) Why—no, of 
course not. (HUBBARD takes out his note- 
book and produces two snapshots of 
different sizes. He hands them to MaAR- 
GoT, one by one, and watches her very 
closely as she glances at them and 
hands them back.) Oh, is this—him? 


HUBBARD: Yes. You don’t recognize him? 
marGOoT: No. I—I never saw him. 


HUBBARD: Didn’t you even—catch a 
glimpse of his face? 


maRGOT: No. You see, he attacked me 
from behind and it was dark. I hardly 
saw him at all. 


HUBBARD: (Pleasantly.) But before I 
showed you those photographs, you said 
you'd never seen him before. (He 
watches her face.) How could you know 
that—if you never saw his face last 
night? 

MARGOT: I don’t quite understand... . 


TONY: (Interrupting.) Inspector, my 
wife simply meant that, as far as she 
knew, she had never seen him before. 


HUBBARD: (To MARGOT.) Was that what 
you meant? 


MARGOT: (Nervously.) Yes—I’m sorry. 
HUBBARD: How about you, sir? Ever seen 
him before? 


(HUBBARD hands Tony one of the pho- 
tographs. tony looks and hands it 
back.) 


tony: No. (HUBBARD hands him the 
other. tony looks at it.) No... (He 
starts to hand it back.) At least... 
(Taking another look.) 


HUBBARD: Yes? 


Tony: (Amazed.) It’s very like some- 
one I was at college with—the mus- 
tache makes quite a difference. 


HUBBARD: What was his name? 


tony: Now you're asking. . . . It’s nearly 
twenty years since I left. 


HUBBARD: Was it Lesgate? 
tony: No. 

HUBBARD: Wilson? 

tony: No. 

HUBBARD: Swann? 


tony: No. ... Swann? Wait a minute 
—Swann... Yes, that’s it. (Crosses 
back to sofa, gets photo off wall and 
brings it to HUBBARD.) Look, here’s an 
old photo taken at a reunion dinner. 
We were at the same college. There he 
is—it’s unbelievable! 


HUBBARD: Did you know him well? 
tony: No. He was senior to me. 
HUBBARD: Have you met him since then? 


tony: No—at least—come to think of 
it, I did see him—quite recently but not 
to speak to. 


HUBBARD: When was that? 


tony: About six months ago. It was at 
a railway station. . . . Waterloo, I think. 
I remember noticing how little he’d 
changed. 


HUBBARD: Had he a mustache then? 


tony: (Pauses for thought, then hands 
photo back to HUBBARD.) No. 


(HUBBARD makes a note of this. Then 
he turns to MARGOT.) 


HUBBARD: (Getting up.) Mrs. Wendice, 
would you show me exactly what hap- 
pened last night? 


MARGOT: Tony, do I have to? 
tony: Afraid so, darling. 


(tony helps her up. As she talks 
MARGOT crosses to bedroom and then 
back of sofa to center and then to 
phone.) 


MARGOT: I was in bed when the phone 
rang. I got up and came in here. 


HUBBARD: Did you switch this light on? 
MARGOT: No. 


HUBBARD: Just show me exactly where 
you were standing. 


(MARGOT stands at desk as she did, 
with back half-turned to window.) 


MARGOT: I stood here. I picked up the 
phone. 


HUBBARD: Are you sure you had your 
back to the window like that? 


MARGOT: Yes. 
HUBBARD: But why? 
MARGOT: (Bewildered.) Why not? 


(HUBBARD stands at left of desk facing 
window.) 


HUBBARD: Why go around the desk? I 
should have picked it up from this side. 
(HUBBARD picks up the phone with right 
hand and then replaces it.) 


Tony: Surely my wife can remember... 
HUBBARD: Just a moment, sir. 


MARGOT: But I always answer the phone 
from here. 


HUBBARD: Why? 


MARGOT: So that if I want to write any- 
thing down—I can hold the phone in 
my left hand. (She places her left hand 
on the phone.) 


HUBBARD: I see. All right—go on. 
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mMaRGOT: I picked up the phone. Then 
he must have come from behind the 
curtain and attacked me. He got some- 
thing round my neck... 


HUBBARD: Something? What 


mean by “something?” 


do you 


MARGOT: I think it was a stocking. 
HUBBARD: I see. What happened then? 


MARGOT: He pushed me over the desk. 
I remember distinctly feeling for the 
scissors .. . 


HUBBARD: Where were those scissors 
usually kept? 


MARGOT: (Pointing.) In that mending 
basket. I'd forgotten to put them away. 


HUBBARD: Now what makes you think 
he came from behind those curtains? 


MARGOT: Where else could he have 
been? 

HUBBARD: The curtains were drawn, I 
suppose? 


MaRGOT: Yes, they were. 
HUBBARD: Did you draw them yourself? 


tony: (A little weary of all this.) I drew 
them, Inspector—before I went out. 


HUBBARD: Did you lock the window at 
the same time? 


tony: Yes. 
HUBBARD: Are you quite sure of that, sir? 


tony: Perfectly sure. I always lock up 
when I draw the curtains. 


HUBBARD: Then how do you suppose he 
got into this room? 


tony: We assumed—that he broke in. 


HUBBARD: There’s no sign of a break-in. 
The lock’s quite undamaged. 


tony: But he must have done. When I 
got back that window was wide open. 
At least . . . Margot, are you sure you 
didn’t go out into the garden last night 
and forget to lock up afterwards? 


MARGOT: I did go out for a moment. 
After—after he attacked me. I wanted 
to get some air. I pushed the window 
open and stood on the terrace outside. 


HUBBARD: Did you call for help? 


marcoT: I'd just spoken to my husband 
on the telephone. 


HUBBARD: You say you pushed the win- 
dow open. Are you sure you didn’t 
unlock it first? 


MARGOT: Yes. Quite sure. 
HUBBARD: Was it already open? 


MARGOT: I—I—don’t remember. 


HUBBARD: Mrs. Wendice, why didn’t you 
ring the police immediately this hap- 
pened? 


(TONY catches MaRGOT’s eye and she 
looks at him for a moment.) 


maRGoT: (Trying to remember what 
tony told her.) I was trying to get 
through—to the police when I discov- 
ered that my husband was on the line. 
I naturally thought he would call the 
police—from the hotel—before he came 
here. 


(tony looks relieved.) 


HUBBARD: (Quietly.) Didn’t it occur to 
you to call—for a doctor? 


MARGOT: No. 
HUBBARD: Why ever not? 
maRGOT: He was—dead. 


HUBBARD: (Quietly.) How did you know 
that? 


MARGOT: I—it was obvious. 


HUBBARD: Did you feel his pulse? 


maRGOT: No—of course I didn’t. Any- 
one would have realized he was dead. 
. . . One look at those staring eyes... 


HUBBARD: (Accusingly.) So you did see 
his face, after all? 








TONY: It’s very like someone I was at college with—the mustache makes quite a difference. 
(Maurice Evans, J. Pat O'Malley, Margaret Phillips) 
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maRGcoT: (Losing control.) I saw his 
eyes. I can’t remember his face. 

Tony: Inspector, my wife has obviously 
never seen this man before. And if he 
didn’t get in by those windows—how 
did he get in? 


(HUBBARD strolls across to hall door.) 


HUBBARD: (Slowly.) As a matter of fact 
we're quite certain he came in by this 
door. (HUBBARD opens it a few inches 
and closes it with a click. Then he looks 
across to TONY.) 


MARGOT: (Quietly) But it was locked. 


Tony: Margot, did you open this door 
at all—and forget to close it after we’d 
gone? 


MARGOT: No. 


HUBBARD: How many keys are there to 
this door? 


MARGOT: Only two. Mine was in my 
handbag and (To tony.) You had yours 
with you. 


tony: That’s right. 
HUBBARD: Has the caretaker got a key? 
MARGOT: No. 


HUBBARD: (To MARGOT.) Do you employ 
a charwoman? 


MARGOT: Yes, but she hasn’t got one, 
either. I’m always in when she comes. 


Tony: What makes you think he came 
in that way? 


HUBBARD: (Quite simply.) His shoes. 
Tony: His shoes? 
(HUBBARD crosses to window.) 


HUBBARD: The ground was soaking wet 
last night. If he’d come in by the garden 
he'd have left marks all over the carpet. 
He didn’t leave any because he wiped 
his shoes on the front door mat. 


tony: How-can you tell? 


HUBBARD: It’s a fairly new mat and some 
of its fibers came off on his shoes... . 


Tony: But surely .. . 


HUBBARD: And there was a small tar 
stain on the mat and some of the fibers 
show that as well. There’s no question 
about it. 


tony: (Suddenly.) Wait a minute, I 
think I’ve got it. (To marcot.) You re- 
member when your bag was stolen? 


MARGOT: Yes. 
tony: Wasn’t your key inside? 


marcot: Yes, but it was still there when 
I got it back. 


HUBBARD: (Interested.) Just a moment. 
I'd like to hear about this. What sort 
of bag? 
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tony: A handbag, Inspector. My wife 
lost it at Victoria Station. 


MaRGOT: I got it back from the lost and - 


found office about two weeks later. 
HUBBARD: Was anything missing? 
MARGOT: All the money had gone. 
HuBBARD: Anything else? 
(MARGOT seems uncertain what to 
say.) 
MARGOT: No. 


HUBBARD: (Casually.) No papers—or 
letters? 


marcoT: No. 


HUBBARD: (With sudden emphasis.) Are 
you quite sure about that? 


marRGOT: (Determined.) Yes. 


HUBBARD: And your latchkey was in 
your handbag when you lost it? 


marcoT: Yes, but it was still there when 
it was returned. 


tony: Whoever stole that money could 
have had the key copied. 


HUBBARD: Where was the bag found 
eventually? 


marcoT: At Victoria Station. 


tony: But not until several days later. 
By which time he could have had a 
duplicate made and returned the orig- 
inal to the bag. 


HUBBARD: Before you go any further 
with this—how did he get in through 
the street door? 


Tony: The street door’s always un- 
locked. 


HUBBARD: I see. He could have had your 
key copied. And he could have used it 
to open this door—but of course, he 
didn’t. 

tony: Why not? 


HUBBARD: Because if he had—the key 
would still have been on him when he 
died. But no key was found when we 
went through his pockets. 


Tony: I see. Well—we seem to be back 
where we started. 


HUBBARD: Not quite. You said you saw 
this man at Waterloo Station? 


Tony: Yes. 


HUBBARD: Are you sure it wasn’t— 
Victoria? 


(tony thinks for a moment.) 


TONY: It may have been. (Turning to 
MARGOT excitedly.) When did you lose 
the bag? Wasn’t it that week end when 
we went to Peggy’s? Yes, it was. It was 
Victoria. I remember now. He was sit- 
ting in the restaurant when I saw him. 


HUBBARD: (To marcoT.) And was that 
where you left your handbag? 


tony: Yes, it was. (To marcot.) You 
were with me, of course—didn’t I say 
something about—there’s someone I was 
at college with? 


MaRGOT: I don’t remember. 


(tony looks at HUBBARD who looks at 
MARGOT. ) 


HUBBARD: It looks as if he may have had 
something to do with that handbag, 
after all. The next thing is to get all 
this down on paper. I'd like you both 
to make an official statement before the 
inquest. My office is only a few minutes 
from here. Perhaps you could come 
now? 


(The doorbell rings.) 


tony: Excuse me. (tony opens hall 
door and MAX enters.) 


MAX: Hullo, Tony. (Max goes to MARGOT 
and then notices HUBBARD.) Margot... 


Tony: Max, this is Inspector Hubbard. 
This is Mr. Halliday, Inspector. He was 
with me last night. 


MAX: How do you do? (Bewildered.) 


HUBBARD: Mr. Halliday, as you were 
with Mr. Wendice last night, you may 
be able to help us here. Did you notice 
what time it was when he went to the 
phone? 


(max thinks for a moment.) 


MAX: Yes—it was about twenty to 
eleven. 


HUBBARD: (Making note.) How did you 
come to notice that? 


MAX: Well, when Mr. Wendice got up 
from the table I thought for a moment 
we were leaving the party, so I looked 
at my watch. 


HUBBARD: Thank you, sir. You see, it 
was when Mrs. Wendice came in here 
to answer his call that she was attacked. 


MAx: You mean (To TONY.) you were 
phoning Margot... .? 


Tony: Yes. 


MAX: But I don’t get this. I asked you 
if we were leaving and you said you 
were just going out to phone ... . your 
a 


MARGOT: (Suddenly, turning to TONY.) 
Tony, I know what I was going to ask 
you. Why did you phone me last night? 


(All turn on TONY.) 


HUBBARD: (Crossing to ToNy.) Now, 
just a moment. Before I lose the thread 
of this. At about twenty to eleven you 
left your party to phone your boss? 


tony: Yes. I used the pay phone in the 
lobby. 


HUBBARD: Now, how long were you on 
the phone to your boss before you 
called your wife? 








tony: As a matter of fact I never did 
speak to him. I couldn’t remember his 
number—so I rang my wife to ask her 
to look it up in the address book on 
the desk. 


MaRGOT: You mean you hauled me out 
of bed just to give you his phone 
number? 


Tony: I had to. (To HUBBARD.) My boss 
was flying to Brussels this morning and 
I wanted to remind him of something. 
It was rather important. 


HUBBARD: Wasn’t there a telephone di- 
rectory in the hotel? 


Tony: (Calmly.) Yes, but he was at 
home—his home number isn’t listed. 


HUBBARD: So you never called him, af- 
ter all? 


tony: No. Naturally when I heard what 
had happened here—I forgot all about it. 


HUBBARD: I see. (To MAX.) Mr. Halliday, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wendice are coming to 
my office now to make their statements. 
(Taking out notebook.) Would you give 
me your address, sir? I may want to 
get in touch with you. 


(TONY goes out by hall door.) 
MAx: Certainly. 


MARGOT: I’ll get my coat. (She evits 
into bedroom.) 


MAX: I'm staying at the Carfax Hotel . . . 


HUBBARD: (Handing Max notebook and 
pencil.) Just write it down there, 
will you? Telephone number as well. 
(Watching Max write.) Ever been over 
here before, sir? (max doesn’t see the 
catch in this.) 


MAX: (Writing.) Yes, about a year ago. 
HUBBARD: Umhm. 


(max hands notebook to HUBBARD who 
glances at address and returns it to 
his pocket. Tony enters by hall door.) 


TONY: Inspector, there’s a devil of a 
crowd outside. Can’t you send them 
away? 

HUBBARD: They'll come back faster than 
they go, sir. I was going to suggest we 


left by the garden. Isn’t there a gate 
at the far end? 


Tony: Yes, but it may still be locked. 
I'll just see 


(tony unlocks window and exits into 
garden. HUBBARD waits till he has gone 
and then turns to MAX.) 


HUBBARD: (Confidentially.) How much 
does he know—about you and Mrs. 
Wendice? 


Max: (Startled.) What are you talking 
about? 


HUBBARD: You wrote a letter to Mrs. 
Wendice—from New York. (max only 
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stares at HUBBARD.) It was found in the 
dead man’s inside pocket. I didn’t men- 
tion it because I wasn’t sure how much 
Mr. Wendice knew. Have you any idea 
how it got there? 


Max: No. 


(MaRGOT enters from bedroom. She is 
wearing an overcoat and carries her 


handbag.) 
maRGOT: Where’s Tony? 
MAX: He’s just gone into the garden. 


HUBBARD: Mrs. Wendice. When you lost 
your handbag, did you lose a letter as 
well? 


(marcoTt looks quickly to MAx.) 
MARGOT: No. 


MAX: Margot, it was found in this man’s 
pocket. 


HUBBARD: You did lose it—didn’t you? 


HUBBARD: 
didn’t I? 


I asked you that before, 


MARGOT: Yes—but you see—my husband 
didn’t know about it. 


HUBBARD: This man was blackmailing 
you, wasn’t he? 


MAX: It’s no good, Margot. Tony will 
have to know about iit now. (MAx takes 
out his wallet. MarGoT stares at him 
horrified.) 


mMaRGOT: No! 


MAX: It’s the only thing to do. Inspec- 
tor, after Mrs. Wendice lost my letter 
she received these two notes. (MAX 
hands the two blackmail notes to HuUB- 
BARD who reads them.) 


HUBBARD: (Glancing at postmarks.) Last 
February. (To marcot.) How many 
times have you seen this man? 


marcOoT: (Angrily.) I've never seen him. 


HUBBARD: (To MAX, briskly.) Mr. Halli- 
day, I'd like you to come along with us 


MAX: Yes, of course. 


HUBBARD: Mrs. Wendice, when you come 
to make your statement there may be 
other police officers present. I shall 
warn you first that anything you say 
will be taken down and may be used 
in evidence. Now, never mind what 
you've told me so far. We'll forget all 
about that. From now on tell us exactly 
what you know about this man and 
exactly what happened last night. If 
you try and conceal anything at all it 
may put you in a very serious position. 


MARGOT: I wish you'd explain what you 
mean by all this. 


HUBBARD: I will. You admit that you 
killed this man. (Tony enters quietly 
from garden and stands listening.) You 


say you did it in self-defense. Unfor- 
tunately, there were no witnesses, so 
we've only your word for that. 


tony: But I heard it all—over the tele- 
phone, Inspector. 


HUBBARD: (Turning to TONY.) What ex- 
actly did you hear, Mr. Wendice? 


Tony: I heard—well, I heard a thud 
ae 


HUBBARD: Did you hear anything to in- 
dicate that a struggle was going on? 


tony: Well, what I heard was perfectly 
consistent with what my wife told me. 


HUBBARD: So all you really know of the 
matter is what your wife told you, isn’t 
it? (To marcot.) You suggest that this 
man came to burgle your flat, but 
there’s no evidence of that. There is 
evidence, however, that he was black- 
mailing you. 


TONY: Blackmail? 
MAX: It’s true, Tony. 


HUBBARD: You suggest that he came in 
by the window—and we know he came 
in by that door. 


MARGOT: (Frantically.) But he can’t 
have got in that way. That door was 
locked and there are only two keys. 
(Fumbling in her handbag.) My hus- 
band had his with him and mine was 
in my handbag. . (Takes out her 
latchkey and holds it up.) Here! 


(There is a pause.) 


HUBBARD: (Quietly.) You could have let 
him in. 

TONY: You're not suggesting that she 
let him in herself? 


HUBBARD: At present, that appears to be 
the only way he could have entered. 


MARGOT: Don’t you even believe I was 
attacked? (Puts her hand to her throat.) 
How do you think I got these bruises 
on my throat? 


HUBBARD: You could have caused those 
bruises yourself. A silk stocking was 
found outside the window. It had two 
knots tied in it. Does that mean any- 
thing to you? 


MARGOT: I suppose that must have been 
the stocking he used. 


HUBBARD: We found the twin stocking 
wrapped in newspaper at the bottom of 
the wastepaper basket. Can you explain 
why your attacker should do that? 


MARGOT: No 


HUBBARD: Those stockings were yours, 
weren't they? 


MARGOT: (Horrified.) No! 


HUBBARD: We know they were. One of 
the heels had been darned with some 
silk that didn’t quite match. We found 
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a reel of that silk in your mending 
basket. 


(maRGOoT rushes to mending basket 
and searches inside.) 


marcOT: (Thoroughly frightened.) Tony, 
there was a pair of stockings in here. 


(tony goes to desk, picks up phone 
and dials frantically.) 


tony: (As he dials.) I’ve heard of po- 
lice deliberately planting clues to make 
sure of a conviction. I just didn’t re- 
alize they did it in this country. 


MARGOT: (Running across to TONY.) His 
men were in here for hours last night. 
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Stee 


so 


MAX: Here’s your bag, Margot. 


They could easily have taken those 
stockings out and done anything with 
them 

tony: Of course they did. And they 
wiped his shoes on the door mat as well 


(MARGOT turns to MAX.) 


ROGER: (Offstage, heard through re- 
ceiver.) Hullo 


TONY: (Into phone.) Hullo, Roger. Tony 
Wendice, here. Now listen, Roger—we 
had a burglary last night. And Margot 
was attacked. 

ROGER: Margot! Was she hurt? 


Tony: No, she’s all right, but the man 


(Maurice Evans, John Williams, Gusti Huber, Richard Derr) 


was killed. The police are here now 
And don’t laugh—but they’re suggesting 
that Margot killed him intentionally. . 


HUBBARD: (Interrupting.) I wouldn’t say 


that if I were you 
ROGER: Well! That’s a good one! 


TONY: It’s funny, isn’t it? Now, can you 
come round at once? To the Maida Vale 
Police Station 


ROGER: Be there right away 


Tony: Thanks, old boy. Good-bye. (Tony 
rings off and crosses to MARGOT.) It’s all 
right, darling, Roger’s going to meet 
us at the police station 








HUBBARD: Mr. Wendice, I should advise 
you... 


tony: Our lawyer will give us all the 
advice we need, thank you. (Tony and 
MARGOT start to exit through French 
window. Max sees handbag on sofa.) 


MAX: Here’s your bag, Margot. 
(TONY opens French window.) 
maRGoT: Oh, thank you, Max. 


(She takes bag, looks around the 
room, thoroughly bewildered. She 
turns and exits by French window. 
MAX follows her out. HUBBARD is about 
to exit, then turns to TONY.) 


HUBBARD: You are coming, sir? 
Tony: But of course, Inspector. 


HUBBARD: (Mumbling, half to himself.) 
Mm—I see—yes—I just wondered ... 


(HUBBARD exits. TONY gives a brief 
glance around the room. He puts his 
hands in his pockets and follows HuB- 
BARD out. He closes and locks French 
windows behind him.) 


CURTAIN 


ACT THREE 


SCENE I 


The same. A few months later. Early 
afternoon. 


The furniture has been rearranged. 
Curtains open but shutters have been 
fastened. No light except sharp rays 
through shutters. On the desk are a 
bottle of whiskey and a glass. The 
wastepaper basket is overflowing with 
odd junk and crumpled newspapers. 
Next to this there is a paper carrier 
containing groceries. The oblong table 
that was behind the sofa in preceding 
scenes is now under bookcase. A small 
radio is on this table. A bed has been 
brought into the room. It has not been 
made properly for several days. Against 
the fireplace is the sofa. Odd clothing 
and robe are thrown over the sofa. On 
the floor is Tony’s leather suitcase with 
the lid open, half packed. An electric 
heater stands on floor between sofa and 
bed, and is plugged in. A metal ice pick 
with bottles and glasses are on bottom 
shelf of bookcase. 


When the curtain rises the room is in 
darkness. Footsteps are heard in the 
passage outside and a key turns in the 
hall door. Tony enters. He wears a rain- 
coat, and carries a small blue fiber 
attaché case. TONY switches on the 
lights. He takes key out of door and 
puts it in raincoat pocket, then takes 
raincoat off. He puts raincoat on chair 
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in hall. Closes door. He puts attaché 
case on bed, looks at watch, then crosses 
to table. He turns on radio. He returns 
to attaché case and unlocks it. He takes 
out a wad of pound notes, about 50, 
puts it in pocket and relocks case. Radio 
fades in. He looks up at the set and 
listens intently. 


ANNOUNCER: The main obstacles 
were the export of fruit and vegetables. 
Agreement has now been reached that 
the export quotas originally asked for 
be lowered by twelve and a half per 
cent. The Home Secretary has written 
to the lawyers of Mrs. Margot Wendice 
to say that he has decided that there 
are not sufficient grounds to justify his 
recommending a reprieve. At the Old 
Bailey last November Mrs. Wendice 
was found guilty of the murder of 
Charles Alexander Swann and was 
sentenced to death. The official forecast 
is that there will be bright periods and 
showers in all districts today. Frost is 
expected again tonight, especially in the 
South. (Phone rings.) The time is now 
eleven minutes past one and that is the 
end of the news... 


(TonNY switches off radio and crosses 
to phone on desk.) 


Tony: (Into phone.) Hullo! 


PENDLETON: (Offstage, heard through 
receiver.) Mr. Wendice? 


tony: Yes? 
PENDLETON: Pendleton here. 
tony: Oh, good afternoon. 


PENDLETON: Have you decided about the 
letters? 


tony: Yes—I’ll be quite frank with you 
—the cost of the defense has been very 
high. I shall have to ask for five hun- 
dred pounds. 


PENDLETON: Five hundred! But I’m only 
asking for her letters .. . 


tony: That’s all very well—how would 
you like your wife’s letters read by 
millions of people? 


PENDLETON: I’m prepared to offer three 


itty ... 


tony: No, I'm sorry. I’ve quite made up 
my mind. 


PENDLETON: Could you give me a little 
time to think this over? 


Tony: By all means, think it over—only 
I'm going away the day after tomorrow. 
(The door buzzer. tony glances anx- 
iously at the door. Quietly.) Excuse 
me. I shall have to ring you back. (He 
rings off. Goes to hall door and opens 
it. MAX stands in the passage outside. 
He wears neither coat nor hat. They 
stare at each other for a moment or 
two.) 


Max: Hullo, Tony. 





tony: Hullo, Max. 
MAX: May I come in? 
tony: Of course, you're quite a stranger. 


MAx: (Entering.) I'm sorry I haven't 
been around before. I wasn’t sure how 
you felt—after ... 


tony: That’s all right. It’s rather chilly 
in here. I'll switch on .. . (TONY stops 
short as he sees attaché case on bed.) 
I'll switch on the fire. Let’s find some- 
where for you to sit. (Tony picks up his 
robe from sofa and throws it over at- 
taché case to hide it from max.) I’ve 
hardly seen anyone for weeks. I’m get- 
ting quite used to it. I've had to move 
in here because everybody stops in the 
street and peers in at the bedroom 
window. When the appeal failed they 
started climbing into the garden. You 
can’t blame them, I suppose—it’s cheaper 
than the zoo and far more topical. 


MAx: I—had to come—in case there was 
anything .. . 


(tony takes a typed letter from his 
pocket and hands it to MAX.) 


TONY: (Quietly.) I’m afraid it’s settled, 
Max. Our lawyer received this from the 
Home Secretary this morning. 


(MAX reads letter and hands it back 
to TONY.) 


max: You mustn't give up trying. It’s 
not over yet. 

TONY: I'm afraid it is. (Sits on bed.) 
We’ve done all we can. I went to the 
prison this morning to—say good-bye, 
but she wouldn’t see me. I was rather 
glad—she never did like good-byes. I 
shan’t see her again. 


MAX: Tony. I take it you’d do anything 
—to save her life? 


tony: (Surprised.) Of course. 


MAX: Even if it meant going to prison 
for several years? 


TONY: (After a pause.) I'd do absolutely 
anything. 


MAx: I think you can—I’m certain. 
(Slowly.) If you tell the police exactly 
the right story. 


tony: The right story? 
MAx: Listen, Tony. I’ve been working 


this out for weeks. Just in case it came 
to this. It may be her only chance. 


tony: Let’s have it. 


MAX: You'll have to tell the police that 
you hired Swann to murder her. 


(TONY can only stare at MAX.) 


Tony: (Rises.) What are you talking 
about? 


MAx: It’s all right, Tony—lI’ve been 
writing this stuff for years. I know 
what I’m doing. Margot was convicted 
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because no one would believe her story. 
Prosecution made out that she was tell- 
ing one lie after another—and the jury 
believed him. But what did his case 
amount to? Only three things. My letter 
—her stocking, and the idea that, be- 
cause no key was found on Swann, she 
must have let him in herself. Now 
Swann is dead. You can tell any story 
you like about him. You can say that 
you did know him. That you’d met him, 
and worked out the whole thing to- 
gether. Now the blackmail. Swann was 
only suspected of blackmail for two 
reasons. Because my letter was found 
in his pocket and because you saw him 
the day Margot’s bag was stolen. 


tony: Well? 


MAX: You can now tell the police that 
you never saw him at Victoria. That 
the whole thing was an invention of 
yours to try and connect him with the 
letter 


tony: But the letter was found in his 
pocket. 


MAX: Because you put it there. 


tony: You mean I should pretend that 
I stole her handbag? 


MAx: Sure. You could have. 
tony: But why? 


MAX: Because you wanted to find out 
who was writing to her. When you read 
my letter you were so mad you de- 
cided to teach her a lesson. 


tony: But I can’t say that I wrote those 
blackmail notes. 


mMAx: Why not? No one can prove that 
you didn’t. (tony thinks it over.) 


tony: All right. I stole her bag and 
blackmailed her. What else? 


MAx: You kept my letter and planted 
it on Swann after he’d been killed. 


tony: Wait a minute—when could I 
have done that? 


max: After you got back from the party 
and before the police arrived. At the 
same time you took one of Margot’s 
stockings from the mending basket and 
substituted it for whatever Swann had 
used. 


(tony thinks it over.) 


tony: Max, I know you're trying to 
help but—can you imagine anyone be- 
lieving this? 

Max: You’ve got to make them be- 
lieve it. 


tony: But I wouldn’t know what to say. 
You’d have to come with me. 


MAX: No. I couldn’t do that. They 
know the sort of stuff I write. If they 
suspected we'd talked this out they 
wouldn’t even listen. They mustn’t 
know I’ve been here. 
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Tony: Max! It’s ridiculous. Why should 
I want anyone to murder Margot? 


max: Oh, one of the stock motives. Had 
Margot made a will? 


Tony: I—yes, I believe she had. 

max: Are you the main beneficiary? 
Tony: I suppose so. 

Max: Well, there you are. 


Tony: But thousands of husbands and 
wives leave money to each other, with- 
out murdering each other. The police 
wouldn’t believe a word of it! They’d 
take it for exactly what it is. A husband 
desperately trying to save his wife. 


MAX: Well, it’s worth a try. They can’t 
hang you for planning a murder that 
never came off. Face it. The most you'd 
get would be a few years in prison. 


tony: Thanks very much. 


Max: ...And you'd have saved her 
life. That doesn’t seem too big a price. 


tony: That’s fine coming from you, 
Max. Her life might not be in danger 
at all if it hadn’t been for you. It was 
because of your—association with her 
that she lost the sympathy of the jury. 
Don’t get me wrong, Max. If there was 
the slightest chance of this coming off— 
of course I'd do it. But it’s got to be 
convincing. How—how could I have 
persuaded Swann to do a thing like 
this? 

MAX: Wou’d have to say you offered 
him money. 


tony: What money? I haven’t got any. 
MAX: You would have Margot’s money. 


tony: It would be months before I 
could lay my hands on that. And people 
don’t commit murder on credit. No, 
we'll have to think up something better 
than that... 


mMAx: All right—we will. There is an 
answer and we've got to find it. How 
much time have we got? 


Tony: (As though he can hardly say 
the words.) It’s tomorrow morning. . . 


(Offstage door slams. Footsteps. Door 
buzzer.) 


MAX: Ssssssh! 


(They stop and listen. They look at 
each other. TONY goes to open the hall 
door. MAX snaps his fingers to attract 
TONY’s attention. He motions Tony to 
wait and crosses quietly and exits in- 
to kitchen. When tony opens the hall 
door INSPECTOR HUBBARD is standing in 
the passage outside. He carries a rain- 
coat over his arm and a brief case.) 


tony: Oh—hullo, Inspector. (HUBBARD 
enters and Tony closes the door. Anx- 
iously.) Is it—about my wife? 


HUBBARD: (Sympathetically.) Er—no, sir. 
I’m afraid not. 


tony: (Surprised.) What is it, then? 


(While they talk nuspsarD hangs his 
brief case on the same chair as TONY’S 
raincoat and then hangs up his hat 
and raincoat on coat rack.) 


HUBBARD: (Hanging things up.) I’m 
making inquiries in connection with a 
robbery that took place about three 
weeks ago. 


tony: Can’t this wait a few days? 


HUBBARD: (Sincerely.) Of course, sir, 
I’m very conscious of your position. If 
I may—I would like to say how deeply 
sorry I am that things .. . 


tony: (Curtly.) Yes, Inspector — all 
right. How can I help you? 


HUBBARD: The cashier of a factory in 
Ledbury Street was attacked in his of- 
fice and two men made off with several 
hundred pounds—mostly in pound 
notes. 


tony: What's all this got to do with me? 


HUBBARD: In cases like this, all police 
divisions are asked to keep a lookout 
for anyone spending large sums of 
money. (He pauses as if expecting TONY 
to say something.) 


Tony: I see. 


HUBBARD: I was wondering if you had 
sold anything recently—for cash. 


tony: Why? 


HUBBARD: My sergeant happened to be 
making inquiries at Wales’ garage the 
other day. It appears that you settled an 
account there recently for—(Glancing 
at notebook.)—just over sixty pounds. 


tony: (Casually.) Yes. I happened to 
have quite a lot on me at the time so 
I paid cash. 


HUBBARD: I see. Had you just drawn this 
money from your bank? 


TONY: (On his guard.) Have you been 
to my bank, Inspector? 


HUBBARD: (With a smile.) As a matter 
of fact, I have. They wouldn’t help me. 
Bank statements are always jealously 
guarded. (Good-naturedly.) Where'd 
you get it, sir? 


tony: Is that any of your business? 


HUBBARD: If it was stolen money—yes, 
sir. It is my business. (Taking out his 
pipe and holding it up.) Do you mind 
if I smoke? 


tony: Go ahead. (With a laugh.) Do 
you really think I’ve been receiving 
stolen money? 


HUBBARD: Until you tell where you got 
it—I shan’t know what to think—shall 
I? (HUBBARD feels around in his pockets 
and then goes to hall and takes a to- 





bacco pouch from one of the pockets of 
his raincoat.) You see, if you got that 
money from someone you didn’t know 
—well, that might be the very person 
we're looking for. Hullo! (He stoops 
down and appears to pick up something 
from the carpet just beneath his rain- 
coat.) Is this yours, sir? (He holds up 
a latchkey.) 


TONY: (Moving nearer.) What is it? 


HUBBARD: (Casually.) Somebody’s latch- 
key. It was lying on the floor—just here. 


(TONY crosses to hall and feels in the 
pockets of his raincoat. From one of 
them he takes out his latchkey and 
holds it up.) 


Tony: No. I’ve got mine here. 


(At the same time HUBBARD opens hall 
door and tries to fit the other key 
into the lock.) 


HUBBARD: No. it’s not yours. (TONY puts 
his key back into his raincoat pocket.) 
It may be mine, then. (Feeling in pock- 
ets of his raincoat.) Yes, it is. It must 
have dropped out of my pocket. There’s 
a small hole here. (He walks a few 
paces back into the room, looking at 
key in his hand. Continuing as he goes.) 
That’s the trouble with those keys— 
they’re all alike. (He puts key care- 
fully into his side pocket.) I’m sorry, 
sir, you were saying .. .? 


tony: I—I don’t think I was... 


HUBBARD: Oh, yes—about that money— 
I'd be grateful if you’d tell me where 
you got. After all, a hundred pounds is 
quite a lot to carry around. 


Tony: You said sixty a moment ago. 


HUBBARD: Did I? Oh—yes—my sergeant 
decided to dig a little deeper before he 
put in his report. (Pulling at his pipe.) 
He said you’d also paid—a bill at your 
tailor’s and another—for wines and 
spirits. 

tony: I’m sorry he went to all that 
trouble. If he’d come straight to me, 
I could have explained it at once. I 


simply won rather a large sum at dog 
racing. 


HUBBARD: Over a hundred pounds? 


(tony glances anxiously toward the 
kitchen door.) 


TONY: (Quietly.) Yes, over a hundred 
pounds. It has been done before, you 
know. 


HUBBARD: I see. (Smiling.) Why didn’t 
you tell me this straight away, sir? 


tony: (Coldly.) Because I'm a little 
ashamed to be caught going to dog rac- 
ing when my wife is under sentence 


of death 


HUBBARD: (Sympathetically.) I know 
how it is, sir. Helps to take your mind 
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off things. (Moving to hall.) Well, that 
answers everything, doesn’t it? I’m 
sorry to have had to bother you at 
this time. 


tony: (Going to open hall door.) Not 
at all. 


(HUBBARD takes his hat off the peg 
and then turns to TONY just as TONY 
is about to open door.) 


HUBBARD: (Casually.) Oh, there is just 
one other thing, sir. Have you a small 
blue attaché case? 


(tony is obviously shaken by this. He 
does not reply for several seconds.) 


Tony: Don’t say you've found it already? 
(HUBBARD strolls back into the room.) 
HUBBARD: Why? Have you lost it? 


tony: Yes. I was going to report it this 
afternoon. I think I left it in a taxi. 
How did you know about that attaché 
case, Inspector? 


(HUBBARD watches Tony closely, takes 
out pad and pencil from his pocket. 
The door of the kitchen opens a lit- 
tle, but neither TONY nor HUBBARD 
notices it.) 


HUBBARD: The wine shop mentioned that 
you had it when you paid your bill. So 
my sergeant checked back on your 
garage and your tailor. They both re- 
membered you having it with you when 
you paid them. 


tony: Yes. I use it instead of a brief 
case. 


HUBBARD: (Going to hall door.) Well, 
these taxi-men are pretty good at turn- 
ing things in. I hope you'll find it alli 
right. (Enter max from kitchen.) Oh! 
Mr. Halliday. 


(max stands there staring curiously 
at TONY.) 


MAX: Before you go, Inspector—I think 
Mr. Wendice has something to tell you. 


HUBBARD: Oh, has he? 


(HUBBARD turns to TONY. TONY stares 
at MAX. MAX goes to sofa and looks 
under some of Tony’s clothes.) 


MAX: Where did you put it, Tony? 
tony: (At bed.) What’s come over you? 


MAX: (Crossing to bed.) When I was in 
here just now there was a small at- 
taché case. I can’t remember just where 
I saw it but... (max lifts ToNny’s 
dressing gown and reveals the case. He 
carries it to desk and tries to open it 
but it is locked.) Got the key, Tony? 


Tony: Have you gone mad? 


(max takes metal ice pick from drinks 
tray on bottom shelf of bookcase.) 


MAX: Very well. If there’s no key we’ll 
have to open it some other way. 


HUBBARD: (To MAX.) Just a moment, sir. 
(To tony, sharply.) Why did you say 
you left this in a taxi? 


tony: I thought I had. (max is busily 
working on the lock.) Don’t be a fool, 
Max. I’ve got the key somewhere. 
(Searching in pockets.) I don’t know 
what all the fuss is about. ... (Max 
suddenly fixes point of ice pick behind 
the lock and gives a twist.) Max, you... 


MAX: It’s all right, Tony, I'll buy you 
a new one. 


(MAX opens case and takes out an 
evening paper and six bundles of 
one-pound notes. He lays them on the 
desk. max stacks them on the desk, 
one by one. HUBBARD throws hat onto 
bed, crosses to desk and examines 
the money.) 


HUBBARD: Must be over five hundred 
pounds here. (Turning to Tony.) Where 
did you get it? 


MAX: I can tell you why he got it. That 
money was to have been paid to a man 
named Swann—after he had murdered 
Mrs. Wendice in this room. As you 
know, there was—an accident—so it 
wasn’t necessary to pay Swann, after 
all. Obviously he couldn’t produce all 
this without questions being asked— 
so he lived on it. He’s been living on 
it ever since the twenty-eighth of 
September. 


HUBBARD: (To TONY.) Well, Mr. Wendice? 


MAX: Just now you said you’d do any- 
thing to save Margot. What’s made you 
change your mind? 


Tony: (To HUBBARD.) Before you came, 
Inspector, he was trying to persuade me 
to go to the police and tell the most 
fantastic story you ever heard. Appar- 
ently I bribed Swann to murder my 
wife so that—correct me if I go wrong, 
Max—so that I could inherit all her 
money. And that isn’t all. You remem- 
ber that letter of Mr. Halliday’s? Well, 
it wasn’t Swann who stole it. I did! 
And I wrote those two blackmail notes. 
And I kept Mr. Halliday’s letter and 
planted it on the body... . 


MAX: (To HUBBARD.) And that stocking 
which was found ... 


tony: Oh, yes—the stocking. Perhaps 
I'd better tell this. It may sound more 
like a confession. I substituted .. . (To 
MAX.) Is that the right word? I substi- 
tuted one of my wife’s stockings for— 
er—the other one—you follow me, don’t 
you? Er—what else, Max? 


(MAX goes to hall door and opens it.) 


MAX: (To HUBBARD.) He told Swann he 
would hide his key somewhere out 
here. (He looks up and feels along the 
ledge above and outside the door.) 
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Probably on this ledge. Swann let him- 
self in, then hid behind the curtains. 
Then Wendice phoned from the hotel 
and brought her... 


(Tony sits on bed.) 


HUBBARD: Just a minute. If Swann had 
used Mr. Wendice’s key—it would still 
have been on him when he died. Be- 
sides, how did Mr. Wendice get in when 
he returned from the hotel? (Pause.) 


MAX: (Thinking it out as he goes.) She 
could have let him in—and he could 
have taken his key out of Swann’s 
pocket before the police arrived. 


HUBBARD: But he let himself in with his 
own key. That was established at the 
trial—don’t you remember? 


(max appears defeated by this.) 
tony: Come on, Max—your move. 


(max goes to hall door and looks up 
again at the ledge outside. As he 
speaks he demonstrates.) 


MAX: (Slowly, but not overemphasized.) 
Swann could have taken the key from 
here—unlocked the door—and then re- 
turned it to the ledge before he went in. 


HUBBARD: (Interrupting.) All right, Mr. 
Halliday. This is all very interesting, 
but it isn’t getting me any nearer what 
I came to find out. 


MAX: (Frantic.) But this is a matter of 
life and death. What else matters? 


HUBBARD: What matters to me is where 
Mr. Wendice got his money, that’s all 
I want to know. 


(max closes the door and crosses 
quickly to desk.) 


MAX: We'll soon find out how long he’s 
had it. (max starts to go through top 
drawer.) 


tony: Now, what’s the matter? 


(max takes out a checkbook and ex- 
amines the stubs.) 


MAX: (Excitedly showing checkbook to 
HUBBARD.) There you are, Inspector. The 
last check he wrote was on the twenty- 
seventh of September. That was the day 
before this happened. I tell you he’s 
been living off it ever since. (HUBBARD 
looks through the checkbook stubs.) 
Here’s his bank statement. (MAx opens 
drawer and takes out the black folder. 
He opens it on the desk and examines 
the entries.) 


HUBBARD: (Looking at bank statement.) 
He hasn’t drawn any large sums from 
his bank. Nothing over — fifty-three 
pounds. 


(HUBBARD drops folder on desk. MAx 
picks it up and examines it.) 


MAX: But just look at these, Inspector— 
nearly every week—thirty-five pounds 
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—forty—thirty-five—forty-five . . . He 
could have saved it up. 


tony: Of course—I may have been 
planning this for years! 


Max: (Threatening.) Where did you 
get it? 


tony: Are you sure you want to know? 
(To max, grimly.) I warn you, Max, 
you won't like it. 


MAx: Come on. 


tony: (Rises.) Very well—you asked 
for it. When she called me back from 
the party that night I found her kneel- 
ing beside Swann and going through 
his pockets. She kept saying he had 
something of hers—but she couldn't 
find it. She was almost hysterical. That’s 
why I wouldn’t let the police question 
her. In the state she was in she would 
have told every lie under the sun. The 
next morning she showed me that 
money—just like it is now—all in one- 
pound notes. She said, “If anything 
happens to me—don’t let them find 
this.” After she was arrested I took the 
money in that case to Charing Cross 
Station and left it in the checkroom. 
Whenever I needed money I took it 
out and left it in some other check- 
room. I knew that if you found it she 
wouldn’t stand a chance. You see, she 
was just about to give it to him when 
she killed him instead. 


MAX: Do you expect anyone to believe 
this? 

tony: I’ve really no idea. What about 
it, Inspector? 


HUBBARD: Hmmmmmmm? (At desk.) 
Well, it certainly seems to fit in with 
the verdict at the trial. 


MAX: (Frantic.) You mean you're not 
even going to check up on this? She’s 
being hanged tomorrow. 


(TONY goes to bed.) 


HUBBARD: (Wearily.) All this has been 
out of my hands for months. There’s 
been a trial and an appeal... . 


MAx: Of course, it wouldn’t do you 
much good, would it? You’d have to 
admit you arrested the wrong person. 


TONY: 
to go. 


(To max.) I think you ought 


MAx: You bet I'll go. (Goes to hall.) 
But you’ve made one mistake. What 
will happen when Margot hears about 
all this? 


tony: She’ll deny it, of course. 


MAX: And perhaps she’ll change her 
will. (This gets under Tony’s skin. MAX 
opens hall door. He looks straight at 
tony. Slowly.) You'll have done it all 
for nothing. 


(MAX exits. From now on HUBBARD 
speaks to TONY very gently, almost 
as if he was a child. tony turns to 
HUBBARD. ) 


tony: Suppose I had told that story of 
his. Would anyone have believed me? 


HUBBARD: Not a chance, sir. Before 
nearly every execution someone comes 
forward like this. This must have been 
very distressing for you—coming as 
it did. 

(TONY sits on bed.) 


tony: Do you think they’ll let him see 
her? I—I don’t want her upset just .. . 


HUBBARD: Have a word with your law- 
yer. He might be able to prevent it. 
(Nodding at money on desk.) And I 
should get all that money into the bank 
before someone pinches it. 


tony: Thank you—I think I will. 


HUBBARD: (Taking down hat from peg.) 
By the way, I was asked to tell you— 
there are a few things belonging to Mrs 
Wendice at the police station. 


tony: What sort of things? 


HUBBARD: Just some books—and a hand- 
bag, I believe. They’d like you to come 
and collect them sometime. 


Tony: You mean—after tomorrow? 


HUBBARD: Yes—or today, if you like. 
Just ask the desk sergeant—he knows 
all about it. (HUBBARD takes his own hat 
and raincoat from coat rack left of door, 
then changes it for Tony’s raincoat on 
chair in hall, leaving his own raincoat 
in place of Tony’s, picks up briefcase, 
crosses to TONY and puts out his hand. 
TONY is looking the other way and does 
not notice all this.) Well, good-bye, 
Mr. Wendice. I don’t suppose we shall 
meet again. 


tony: (Shaking hands.) Good-bye, In- 
spector—and thank you. 


(HUBBARD exits at hall door. Tony 
waits till he hears the street door 
slam. Then he crosses to desk and 
nours whiskey into a glass and drinks 
it. He picks up one of the bundles of 
notes and whisks it like a pack of 
cards. He picks up attaché case, ex- 
amines lock, throws it on bed and 
looks around the room. He picks up 
the paper carrier bag, tips contents 
on desk, fills bag with bundles of 
notes, covers them with newspaper. 
He crosses to bed, leans across it and 
switches off electric heater. He then 
crosses to hall with paper bag and 
takes HUBBARD’S raincoat and throws 
it over his arm. He switches off light 
and exits at hall door. Sound of foot- 
steps and street door opening and 
slamming. The pink glow of electric 
heater dies slowly. There is a sound 
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of key in lock. The hall door opens 
and HUBBARD enters. He switches on 
small flashlight and looks around the 
room. He looks at key and then pock- 
ets it carefully. He throws his brief- 
case and raincoat on the bed and 
crosses to the desk. He picks up the 
phone and dials a number.) 


POLICE: (Offstage, heard through re- 
ceiver.) Maida Vale Police. 


HUBBARD: Chief Inspector here. Give me 
Sergeant O’Brien quick. 


o’BRIEN: O’Brien. 


HUBBARD: Hubbard .. . Look, I’ve got 
back in again. Start the ball rolling. 


O'BRIEN: Yes, sir. 


(HUBBARD rings off. He looks around 
the desk until he finds tony’s bank 
statement and starts to examine it 
again. There is a crash of broken 
glass from behind shutters. HUBBARD 
puts out flashlight and moves silently 
into the kitchen. Someone opens the 
French window but the shutters bar 
his way. A knife is inserted through 
the crack where the shutters meet 
and the bar which holds them to- 
gether is lifted off its pin. Shutters 
fly open, letting daylight into the 
room. MAX enters. He immediately 
goes to desk and starts searching for 
something. HUBBARD appears from 
kitchen.) 


HUBBARD: What are you up to? (MAX 
looks up, startled.) What’s the idea? 


MAX: Where’s his bank statement? 


HUBBARD: Never mind about that. You’ve 
got to get out of here—quick. 


MAX: (Raising his voice.) Have you 
got it? 


HUBBARD: Sssssh! Not so loud. 


MAX: But don’t you see... 


HUBBARD: (Savagely, but in half- 
whisper.) Shut up! (Almost frantic.) 
If you want to save Mrs. Wendice, keep 
quiet and let me handle this. 


MAx: You? 


(Sound of street door opening, foot- 
steps. HUBBARD raises his hand to keep 
MAX quiet and then points to hall 
door.) 


HUBBARD: Sssssssh! (They both stand 
motionless watching the hall. Sound of 
someone trying to insert key into lock. 
Then silence for a moment. Door buzzer. 
Pause. Buzzer again. HUBBARD raises his 
hand to restrain any movement from 
MAX. Footsteps move away. Sound of 
street door shutting. HUBBARD breathes 
a sigh of relief. He opens bedroom door 
and peers toward the street.) Whew! 
You nearly ditched us then. I should 
have locked you up. 
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max: What is all this? 


HUBBARD: (Letting off steam.) They talk 
about flatfoot policemen! May the saints 
protect us from the gifted amateur! (He 
crosses to the open window and looks 
out into the garden for several seconds. 
Quietly.) You'd better prepare yourself 
for a surprise, Mr. Halliday. 


(HUBBARD continues to stare outside 
and then suddenly backs into the 
room waving MAX away from the 
window. After several seconds MAR- 
GoT appears from window, followed 
by THOMPSON, a police constable in 
uniform. MARGOT is dressed in the 
same clothes as she was wearing at 
the end of Act Two, and she carries 
the same handbag. She stops in the 
window as she sees the two men. Her 
appearance should indicate that ghe 
has been through a great deal during 
the last two or three months.) 


MARGOT: Hello, Max. (MAX goes to her.) 
Where’s Tony? 


MAX: He—he’s gone out. 
marcoT: When will he be back? 


HUBBARD: (His manner is official and 
brisk.) We’re not sure. All right, 
Thompson. (THOMPSON exits through 
window, HUBBARD turns to MARGOT.) Was 
it you who rang just now? 


MARGOT: Yes. (Surprised.) Why didn’t 
you let me in? 


HUBBARD: You've got a key. Why didn’t 
you use it? 


maRGOT: I did. But it didn’t fit the lock. 


HUBBARD: And you know why—don’t 
you? 

maRGOT: No, I don’t. Has the lock been 
changed? 


HUBBARD: May I have your bag? (MarR- 
cot gives him her handbag. HUBBARD 
opens it, undoes the zip purse and takes 
out the key. He holds it up.) You knew 
this wasn’t your key, didn’t you? 


MARGOT: No. 


(HUBBARD picks up the attaché case 
from the bed. He shows it to her.) 


HUBBARD: Your husband has explained 
this, you know. You can tell us all 
about it now. 


(MARGOT stares at it. HUBBARD watches 
her face.) 


MARGOT: (Bewildered.) What is it? Why 
am I...7? I don’t understand. 


(HUBBARD looks at her steadily for a 
moment.) 


HUBBARD: No. I don’t believe you do. 
(Kindly.) Come and sit down, Mrs. 
Wendice. 


(MARGOT crosses to sofa and sits down. 
HUBBARD puts key and purse back into 
handbag.) 


Max: What's going on here? 


(HUBBARD goes to desk and looks out 
of window.) 


HUBBARD: (Shouting into garden.) 
Thompson! 


THOMPSON: (From garden.) Sir. (THOMP- 
son enters.) 


HUBBARD: Take this handbag to the po- 
lice station. 


THOMPSON: Yes, sir. (THOMPSON slips his 
arm through the straps of the handbag 
and exits through French window.) 


HUBBARD: Wait a minute, you clot. You 
can’t go down the street like that. 
(HuBBARD takes his briefcase from desk 
and exits into garden.) Put it in this. 


MAX: Margot, what is this? Why are 
you here? 


maRGOT: (As if in a dream.) I don’t 
know. (Slowly.) About an hour ago the 
warden came to see me. He just said 
I was to be taken home. Two detectives 
drove me here. They parked just around 
the corner. Then that policeman came 
up and said I could go. But I couldn’t 
get this door open. When I left the 
policeman was still outside and he 
brought me around by the garden. 
(Getting up.) Where’s Tony? He was 
supposed to visit me this morning but 
they said he couldn’t come. Has any- 
thing happened to him? 


max: No — nothing. (HUBBARD enters 
through French window from garden. 
He closes the window, locks it and 
closes the shutters. Then he goes to hall 
and switches on light.) Inspector, do 
you think you could tell us what you're 
up to? 


HUBBARD: Mrs. Wendice, what I’ve got 
to tell you may come as a shock. 


MARGOT: Yes? 


HUBBARD: We strongly suspect that your 
husband had planned to murder you. 


(MARGOT stares at HUBBARD for a mo- 
ment and then turns to MAX.) 


MAX: He’s right, Margot, He arranged 
for Swann to come here that night and 
kill you. 


(MARGOT shows no sign ‘of emotion.) 


maRGOT: How long have you known 
this? 

HUBBARD: (Surprised.) Did you suspect 
it yourself? 


marcoT: (Working it out in her mind.) 
No—never—and yet . (She looks 
around the room then turns suddenly 
to Max.) What’s the matter with me, 
Max? I don’t seem able to feel any- 
thing. Shouldn’t I break down or some- 
thing? 

MAX: It’s delayed action, that’s all. In 
a couple of days you’re going to have 
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HUBBARD: He’s remembered. (John Williams, Maurice Evans) 
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one hellava breakdown. (Puts an arm 
around her. To HUBBARD.) When did you 
find out? 


HUBBARD: The first clue came quite by 
accident. We discovered that your hus- 
band had been spending large numbers 
of pound notes all over the place. It 
ran into over three hundred pounds 
and it appeared to have started about 
the time you were arrested. Now, I had 
to find out where he got this money and 
how. Then I remembered that after you 
were arrested, we searched this flat and 
I saw a copy of his bank statement in 
that desk. So yesterday afternoon, I 
went to the prison and asked to see 
your handbag, and while I was doing 
this I managed to lift your latchkey 
Highly irregular, of course, but my 
blood was up. Then, this morning when 
your husband was out, I came here to 
look at his bank statement. I never saw 
it because I never got through that 
door. . . . You see, the key I had taken 
from your handbag didn’t fit the lock. 
(Three loud knocks on the ceiling 
above. They all look up and HUBBARD 
rushes to the hall and switches off 
lights.) Don’t make a sound. (Sownd of 
a street door opening and shutting. 
Footsteps move along passage to hall 
door and stop. Long pause and then 
footsteps move away. TONY does not put 
key in door this time. He hasn’t got 
one. Street door opens and slams. After 
a few moments HUBBARD goes and opens 
the hall door. Calling up.) Williams. 


WILLIAMS: (From upstairs.) Sir. 
HUBBARD: Who was it? 

WILLIAMS: Wendice, sir 
HUBBARD: Which way did he go? 


WILLIAM: Hold on. Towards the police 
station, sir 


HUBBARD: Good. (HUBBARD closes hall 
door and switches on lights. Crosses to 
telephone.) That was a near one. (Picks 
up phone and dials a number.) Maida 
Vale Police? 


O'BRIEN: (Off stage, on phone.) Yes, sir 
O’Brien 

HUBBARD: Hubbard here Look, 
O’Brien, he’s found out about his rain- 
coat. . . . He just came back and 
couldn’t get in. I think he’s on his way 
to the station now. Has Thompson ar- 
rived with the handbag? 


o’BRIEN: Yes, sir. 


HUBBARD: Good. Now, look—give Wen- 
dice those books and the handbag and 
make sure he sees the key. . . . Better 
make him check the contents and sign 
for it. If he wants his own key and 
raincoat .. . er, tell him I’ve gone to 
Glasgow. 


O'BRIEN: Yes, sir 


HUBBARD: Any questions? 
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o’BRIEN: No questions. 


HUBBARD: Right . . . Call me back when 
he leaves the station. . . . (During the 
phone call max moves slowly to hall 
door and opens it. He looks up thought- 
fully at the ledge above the door, then 
stares down at the spot where SWANN 
died and then back to the ledge. He 
feels along it with his fingers and looks 
puzzled. To Max, as he rings off.) Well, 
Mr. Halliday, have you got it? 


MAX: (Puzzled.) I don’t think so. 
(Slowly.) Where is Mrs. Wendice’s 
key? 


(HUBBARD goes through open hall door 
into passage. He takes her key from 
under the stair carpet and holds it 
up. Then he replaces it exactly in the 
same place.) 


HUBBARD: It took me just half an hour 
to find it. 


max: But if it was there—why didn’t 
Wendice use it just now? 


HUBBARD: He didn’t use it because he 
doesn’t realize it’s there. He still thinks 
it’s in his wife’s handbag. You see, you 
were very nearly right. (To MARGOT.) 
He told Swann that he would leave 
your key under the stair carpet, Mrs. 
Wendice, and told him to return it to 
the same place when he left. But as 
Swann was killed he naturally assumed 
that your key would still be in one of 
Swann’s pockets. That was his little 
mistake. Because Swann had done ex- 
actly what you suggested, Mr. Halliday. 
(Going through the motions.) He un- 
locked the door—and then returned the 
key before he came in... . 


max: And it’s been out there ever since! 
And the key Wendice took out of 
Swann’s pocket and returned to her 
handbag was... 


HUBBARD: Swann’s own latchkey! Mind 
you, even I didn’t guess that at once 
At first I thought your husband must 
have changed the lock. It had always 
surprised me that no key was found on 
Swann’s body. After all, most men 
carry a latchkey about with them. Then 
I had a brainwave. I took the key that 
was in your handbag to Mrs. Van 
Dorn’s and unlocked the door of her 
apartment. Then I borrowed her tele- 
phone and called Scotland Yard. 


marcoT: Why did you bring me back 
here? 


HUBBARD: Because you were the only 
other person who could possibly have 
left that key outside. I had to find out 
if you knew it was there. 


MARGOT: Suppose I had known? 


HUBBARD: (With a smile.) Er... You 


didn’t! 


marGoT: (Suddenly.’ Max! 





MAX: Yes, darling? 


MARGOT: I think I’m going to have that 
breakdown right now. (MARGOT turns 
her head into max’s shoulder and be- 
gins to cry softly. Max puts his arms 
around her. Phone rings.) 


HUBBARD: O’Brien? 


O'BRIEN: Yes, sir 
station. 


He’s just left the 


HUBBARD: Right! (Rings off. To MARGOT 
and Max as he crosses to hall door.) 
Try and hang on a little longer! (Opens 
door and calls upstairs.) Williams! 


wituiaMs: (Upstairs.) Sir! 


HUBBARD: He’s just left the station. . . 


Give me a thump if he comes this way. 
WILLIAM: (From upstairs.) Right, sir. 


(HUBBARD closes door and makes sure 
it is locked properly.) 


MARGOT: (To MAX.) Handkerchief. 


(max produces his handkerchief and 
MARGOT wipes her eyes and gives her 
nose a good blow.) 
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(John Williams, Maurice Evans, Porter Van Zandt, Richard Derr, 


MAX: (To HUBBARD.) What happens now? 


HUBBARD: Sooner or later he'll come 


back here. As I’ve pinched his key, he’ll ! 


have to try the one in the handbag. 
When that doesn’t fit he’ll realize his 
mistake, put two and two together and 
look under the stair carpet. 


MAX: But... if he doesn’t do that—all 
this is pure guess work. We can’t prove 
a thing. 


HUBBARD: That’s perfectly true. (Slowly, 
with emphasis, pointing to hall door.) 
But once he opens that door—we shall 
know everything. 


MAX: What will you do then? 


HUBBARD: I’m to phone Scotland Yard. 
They’re standing by for my call now. 


max: And Mrs. Wendice? 


HUBBARD: Will have nothing else to 
fear 
(There are three thumps on the ceil- 
ing. MAX and MARGOT stand up. HUB- 
BARD switches off the lights and stands 
by the telephone on desk facing hall.) 
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MAX: (Gently.) All right, Margot? 
MARGOT: (In a whisper.) Yes—I’m all 
right. 


(max puts his arms around MARGOT.) 


HUBBARD: (Softly.) Quiet, now, you two. 
There is a long silence and then the 
sound of the street door opening and 
shutting. Footsteps to hall door. Pause. 
Sound of key in lock. It doesn’t fit 
Long pause. Footsteps moving back to 
front door. Slam. Max gives a start. He 
opens bedroom door and peeps through 
In whisper.) Careful! 


MAX: He’s going round by the garden 
He'll see the broken glass. 


HUBBARD: Ssssh! 


MAX: (In a low whisper.) He’s coming 
back. 


HUBBARD: He’s remembered. 


(max closes bedroom door silently 
and returns to MARGOT. Sound of street 
door opening and footsteps along pas- 
sage.to hall door. Silence for a few 
seconds........Then sound of key in 


door. The door opens and Tony enters 


Gusti Huber) 


He is carrying HUBBARD’S raincoat, 
MARGOT’s handbag and some books 
He stands silhouetted in the doorway 
and stares at the key in the door 
Then he takes it out thoughtfully and 
stares back at the fifth step of the 
staircase, and then looks back at the 
key in his hand. Then he switches on 
the light and with his back to the 
audience closes the door shut, then 
turns and walks into the room. After 
several paces he sees MARGOT and MAX, 
stares at mMaRGOT for a long moment 
and then drops the books and the 
handbag to the ground. Then he turns 
and sees HUBBARD. Suddenly he throws 
away his raincoat and rushes to the 


hall door in a panic. He opens the 
hall door but a pbETECcTIVE in plain 
clothes moves in and blocks his way 
TONY turns back into the room and 


stares at MARGOT. MARGOT turns her 
head away from Tony and toward 
MAX. HUBBARD looks TONY up and down 
for a moment, then moves very slowly 
to the telephone and dials a number.) 
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Wi. Spowin Cut STAN An encier 


DIVIDED THEY STAND 


BUT UNITED THEY FELL... 
ON AN AUTHOR'S NECK 
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In spite of his waspish nature, Spelvin yields to 
no man in his admiration for drama critics. They 
make the best reading in the newspapers and in 
some of the magazines, for they write better than 
most journalists. Spelvin wishes, though, that 
everybody could read all of them, because that’s 
the only way to get an unbiased account of the 
stage. All aisle-sitters are biased because all 
human beings are biased, so they don’t agree too 
often. Press agent Richard Maney had a whimsi- 
cal almanac in the New York Times Sunday mag- 
azine predicting notable theatrical events for 1955. 
For the date of October 11 he waggishly forecast, 
“Ethyl Smythe’s performance in Now or Never 
called ‘most tremulous, poignant of the season’ by 
the Times’ Brooks Atkinson, while the Herald 
Tribune’s Walter Kerr reports Miss Smythe’s an- 
tics as ‘overwrought, dimly realized and hysteri- 
cal.’ Following this schism two tourists from Sioux 
City compromise on Newsreel Theatre.” 

More sense than nonsense to this. A regular 
Tribune reader is apt to get the impression that 
almost everything stinks all season long, and a 
Times addict will find himself chasing all over the 
off-Broadway, or hard-bottomed district in a dis- 
appointed search for masterpieces written and 
performed by stage-struck amateurs. 

Once in a while, though, the critics show a 
united front and just beat hell out of a play and 
its author. As guardians, judges and guides of 
good taste, they do a fine public service; submit- 
ting an offensive play to the critics is much more 
effective and more democratic than calling the 
police pie wagon or setting up some political hack 
as an official censor. The severest critical horse- 
whipping administered in years was given to a 
farce by A. B. Shiffrin, Black-Eyed Susan, and it 
hurried off into Limbo, which is a suburb of Hell’s 
Half Acre, Wyoming. John Chapman (New York 
Daily News) was roughest. Under the heading, 
“ *Black-Eyed Susan,’ a Farce, Wins Rather Mild 
Approval of Critic,” he wrote, “It is a farce. It is 
also a fiasco. Moreover it is shoddy, sleazy, leering, 
vulgar, blatant, ill- (continued on page 96) 





George N. Shuster Gilbert V. Hartke, O. P. 


A tribute by leaders of the two organizations directing observance 
of this annual event—the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO and the American Educational Theatre Association 


HE Unitep States NationaL Commission has been deeply interested in 

International Theatre Month, and there are indeed reasons in plenty why 
this should be the case. Perhaps no other art speaks so directly across 
national boundaries as that of the stage. For here is life, heightened and 
transfigured. Here the mirror is held up to the laughter and the tragic 
sorrow of peoples. I have always cherished memories of having participated, 
as the rankest of amateurs and the most sugar-cured of hams, in productions 
of French and German plays. For there is no other device which will enable 
one to find the way into the emotional life of another nation. Yet as always, 
the audience is what matters most. To sit for a while under the spell of 
great words and stirring scenes is to know a little better what sort of creature 
man is. We have seen this idea, the quite simple but very effective idea, of 
International Theatre Month bear fruit. Much more can, however, be done. 
If in all the free countries of the world, at least, theatregoers share the 
common treasure of mankind, there cannot fail to develop a measure of that 
international understanding which alone can make war as inconceivable as 
it is already mad. Accordingly it is to be hoped that the project will not only 
receive the support for which it hopes, but even more. 

Georce N. SHustTer 


President of Hunter College and Retired Chairman, 
United States National Commission for UNESCO 


bE Ble ene ARTS merits the gratitude of all artists and educators for 
accenting the international aspects of the theatre art by joining in the 
observance of the UNESCO International Theatre Month. Colley Cibber once 
expressed the thought that a good play is certainly the most rational and the 
highest entertainment that human invention can produce. Each nation has its 
own body of this high form of entertainment: its plays. Nations are proud of 
their dramatic classics. They know these plays represent them in the spiritual 
aspects of themselves as a people, and as a part of a growing culture. A nation’s 
literary and linguistic expression of itself, as found in its plays, has always 
been a key to a people’s noblest self. UNESCO International Theatre Month 
once more brings our contemporary civilization to the awareness of the rich 
heritage each nation has. 
Gutpert V. Hartke, O. P. 


Chairman, Department of Speech and Drama, Catholic University 
of America and President, American Educational Theatre Association 
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FRANCE 


FRANCE: Jean Anouilh’s La Sauvage was directed 
by Michel Saint-Denis for the Centre Dramatique de 
L’Est. The couple in the foreground are Térése (Malka 
Ribowska), a musician from a bohemian family, and 
Florent (Francois Dalov), a wealthy composer who wants 
to marry her. She leaves him out of a feeling that their 
backgrounds are too different. 


GERMANY 


GERMANY: Mittagwende (French playwright Paul 
Claudel’s Partage de Midi) concerns a ménage a trois. ? 
On opening night at the Deutsches Schauspielhaus in VE 
Hamburg, the author wanted the work performed in a , 
new, more subdued version, but finally consented to its 

presentation in the original, franker form—but only at 

the Hamburg theatre. 


BELGIUM 


BELGIUM: American playwright Arthur Miller, no 
stranger to the continent, was represented at last year’s 
Venice Festival by this adaptation of his The Crucible— 
La Chasse aux Sorciéres, by Herman Closson. It was 
produced there by the Belgian National Theatre. Jacques 
Huisman directed. (From World Theatre: International 
Theatre Institute.) 
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RENATIONAL GALLERY 


A pictorial cross section of theatre around the world, represented by 


recent productions, in observance of International Theatre Month 


NETHERLANDS: Traditionally performed every 
January 1 is Joost van den Vondel’s Gijsbrecht van 
Aemstel, a heroic drama about the city of Amsterdam’s 
struggle for freedom in the twelfth century, when it 
was ravaged by fire. This Nederlandse Comedie pro- 
duction, directed by Johan de Meester, was presented 
at the Municipal Theatre in Amsterdam. 


LEMAIRE EN WENNINK 


SWEDEN: Dramatist Tore Zetterholm’s Modell 

Beatrice (Model Beatrice) was given this visually 

striking production at the Royal Dramatic Theatre in 

Stockholm recently under the direction of Alf Sjéberg. 

- The unusual décor was provided by Asmund Arle and 

NETHERLANDS Yngve Larson. (Photograph courtesy of World Theatre 
International Theatre Institute.) 


DENMARK: Kong Midas Datter (King Midas’ 

Daughter), recently produced by the Theatre Royal, 

Copenhagen, concerns the richest and strongest man 

in the world. When his daughter falls in love against 

his wishes, he thwarts her, even in death, and she 

is forced to follow his footsteps. (From World Theatre: 
ss > International Theatre Institute.) 


DENMARK 


MYDTSKOV 


SWEDEN 


SVEN JARLAS 
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TURKEY 


TURKEY: Hamlet was performed this season in 
the fifteen hundred-year-old Aspendos Amphi- 
theatre in Balkiz, which is located in the southern 
part of the country. This well-preserved theatre 
seats seventy-five hundred persons in its forty tiers 
of seats. Most of the audience is drawn from the 
farming population of this region, surprisingly. 


SOUTH AMERICA: Ritmo Jondo, based on 
Spanish themes, was one of the numbers presented 
by José Limon and his dance company during a 
tour in November and December, under the aus- 
pices of the State Department. The troupe made 
one-week stands in Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and 
Montevideo, appearing once before UNESCO Gen- 
eral Conference Delegates. 


GREECE: Federico Garcia Lorca’s Spanish clas- 
sic The House of Bernarda Alba was offered with 
great success at the Kotopouli (REX) Theatre in 
Athens, under the direction of Alexis Minotis. 
Katina Paxinou (center foreground) appears as the 
proud matriarch Bernarda. Audiences found Lorca’s 
theme close to their own Mediterranean traditions. 
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JAPAN: The intricacies of Kabuki staging are 
suggested by this production. The performer sec- 
ond from right, a loyal retainer, is parting from 
his wife in this tense scene. He has sold her to 
a geisha house to raise funds to finance prepara- 
tions for avenging his master. The geisha broker 
waits with his palanquin and bearers to take her 


away. 


YUGOSLAVIA: This production of Pero Budak’s 
The -Blizzard was presented in Zagreb last year. 
The author, a young Croatian writer, depicts life in 
one of the mountain villages of his area. A patri- 
archal father tries to force his daughter to marry 
a wealthy man, but she succeeds, with the help of 
her mother, in marrying a poor boy of her choice. 


INDIA: Recently presented in New Delhi was 
Hum Hindustani (We Indians) by R. G. Anand. 
The work deals with the petty prejudices which 
embitter interregional relations. The plot centers 
around the daughter of a Punjabi family who falls 
in love with the son of a Madrasi family. (Courtesy 
of World Theatre: International Theatre Institute.) 
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SWEDEN’S CITY CENTER 


Top: The Malmé Siadsteater is 
the newest and largest of Swe- 
den’s five city-owned theatres 


Above: Prima Ballerina was one 
of the works recently offered by 
the theatre’s ballet troupe 


Right: Modernity marks every 
part of the elaborate structure. 
This is the handsome lobby 





The state and citizens of Malmé are the angels for that city’s Stadsteater, whose varied year- 
round program ranges from Shakespeare to symphony concerts, from Tosea to Finian’s Rainbow 


N PRESENT-DAY Europe a subsidized professional 
theatre of one sort or another is the rule 
rather than the exception. Great Britain has an 
Arts Council, France has supported the Comédie 
Francaise since its founding, and in Sweden the 
five largest cities each have city-owned theatres. 
The newest and largest of these is located in 
Malm6, a pleasant, modern city of some two hun- 
dred thousand in southern Sweden. It is an over- 
night trip from Stockholm in the north and about 
an hour by boat from Copenhagen to the west. 
Malm®’s residents are tough-minded and, in mat- 
ters of civic interest, thoughtful and slow to act. 
These facts probably explain why a plan to 
build a community theatre and concert hall in 
the main square—Gustav Adolf’s Torg—was re- 
jected by the City Council when it was first sug- 
gested in 1903. But the plan was not dismissed 
entirely. In 1906 a committee was formed by the 
City Council to consider the matter. The com- 
mittee considered it for thirty-eight years. In 
September, 1944, the Malmo Stadsteater (City 
Theatre) opened with a production of A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream. 

In 1931 the committee, which by then had been 
thinking about this theatre for twenty-five years, 
authorized a nationwide contest to select the best 
design for a suitable theatre. The contest was 
won by two different sets of architects, and their 
plans were combined in one master plan in 1935. 
Contract negotiations and construction started in 
1941. The building, especially backstage, was 
executed under the careful eye of a stage man- 
ager famous in Sweden, Per Lindberg. 

Since the opening in 1944 the City Theatre has 
been in continuous production either at home or 
on tour, offering plays ranging from Shakespeare, 
Strindberg and Shaw to Camus, Coward and 
Tennessee Williams—all presented in Swedish. 
The season, which runs from September to June 
(two companies from the theatre tour Sweden in 
the summer), regularly includes operas, oper- 
ettas, musical plays, ballets, appearances by guest 
companies from other countries and concerts pre- 
sented every Sunday by a symphony orchestra. 

This ambitious program is housed in a magnif- 
icent building of modern Swedish architecture 
which contains two theatres as well as all the 
necessary workshops, offices and storage space. 
There is a seventeen hundred-seat house for the 
larger productions and a small experimental the- 
atre seating two hundred. Through use of por- 
table walls, the main house can be made smaller 
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when this is desirable. Its large stage is equipped 
with an electrically operated turntable which is 
sixty feet in diameter. Modernity and technical 
excellence characterize the entire theatre plant. 
The dressing rooms, for example, are equipped 
with showers and an intercom system. All the 
settings are built, painted and stored in the build- 
ing, along with the costumes and props. Building 
and painting of scenery can continue throughout 
performances, since the construction shops are 
located behind soundproof, electrically operated 
steel doors. The building, in short, is a completely 
self-contained unit with enough off-stage space to 
store three shows on wagons and play them on 
the main stage on a three-a-day basis. 

The theatre has a permanent company and 
operating staff of approximately 320 people. The 
artists have been employed under eight-month 
contracts with an option to tour in the large-cast 
summer shows (after they have taken their two- 
week paid holiday as required by law). More 
recently the theatre has given twelve-month con- 
tracts. in line with the national full-employment 
policy. 

An indication of the varied scope of the theatre 
is to be found in the schedule for a single season. 
The 1952-53 season, for example, included Strind- 
berg’s The Bridal Crown, Lorca’s Blood Wedding, 
O’Neill’s A Moon for the Misbegotten, Synge’s 
The Playboy of the Western World, Shakespeare's 
As You Like It, the musical play Finian’s Rain- 
bow, The Great Waltz (operetta), Puccini’s opera 
Tosca, ballet, symphony concerts and chamber 
music, several original Swedish plays and a chil- 
dren’s play that ran for eight matinees to capacity 
houses of seventeen hundred children. 

There is a well-organized children’s theatre 
movement in Malmo. At least one play a year is 
given in which local children participate with 
professional actors during eight matinee perform- 
ances. These productions are offered at greatly 
reduced prices, with the idea that children repre- 
sent the future audience as well as a source of 
performing talent. The theatre also operates a 
school which offers a training program of three 
years’ duration; and upon completing it, students 
judged competent are eligible for company mem- 
bership. After passing a difficult audition for this 
program, successful candidates work with the 
professional actors of the company and are paid 
for any performances in which they appear. In 
connection with the offerings in which local chil- 
dren participate, a city-wide contest in scene 
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One to work at on ee. h is ’ stan e 
Since there are fifty" ;,achorus some thirty 
Singers and twenty-four ballet dancers under con- 
Vitact. However there are many good perform- 
"@hces, and certainly the aforementioned produc- 

tion of As You Like It was first-rate and the Tosca 
On a par with anything the writer has seen and 


3 heard in the way of opera. 


The general policy of the theatre is to present 
> @ production for periods ranging from two to six 
) Weeks. There is no star system as we know it, 
and the actors are paid according to their impor- 


>) tance and standing in the theatre. Occasional 


Names are brought in from Stockholm or other 
theatres if the role warrants this. (Folke Sund- 
quist played Orlando in As You Like It and the 
juvenile lead in a new Swedish play in the exper- 
imental theatre, between films in Stockholm.) 

While the theatre does not expect to make a 
profit, the deficit must not rise above a fixed 
amount. This deficit is shared equally by the 
national and city governments. The amount is 
fixed by a five-man committee from the City 
Council which has control over the general finan- 
cial policy of the theatre but takes no part at all 
in its artistic policy. The committee can, however, 
discharge the executive staff if the staff does not 
maintain satisfactory production standards or fails 
to satisfy Malm6 audiences. 

At this point the reader must be wondering 
about financial details. It is general knowledge 
that the city theatres in Sweden are subsidized; 
but the manner of their subsidization is of interest. 


SKANE-REPORTAGE 


The 1953 production of 
As You Like it. A Shake- 
speare work opened the 
theatre in 1944 


Gn 1918 th 


50,000 Swed 

fentual constrietil 

ccumulated interest he bank and when, in 
1941, the decision was made to go ahead, addi- 
tional funds were appropriated from city money 
based on the estimated cost of the theatre, 3,700,000 
crowns. The City Council also applied to the 
national government in Stockholm for a grant 
not to exceed 650,000 crowns, or half the amount 
of the probable expenditure in excess of the 
original estimate (based on the rising costs of 
labor and materials during wartime). The na- 
tional government would agree to supply only 
400,000 crowns, and that only on the condition 
that the total cost should not exceed 4,500,000 
crowns. According to some members of the the- 
atre staff in Malmé, the resultant reduction in 
spending produced a theatre with certain defi- 
ciencies. However, it is difficult to see what basic 
improvements could have been made by working 
under a larger budget. 

The grant from the national government in 
Stockholm came from funds raised in the State 
Cultural Lottery, as do subsequent national sub- 
sidies. This lottery is a device to raise money for 
purely cultural purposes in Sweden. The lottery 
pays off 100,000 crowns a month to participants 
and keeps 90,000,000 a year. Of this latter amount, 
about 10,000,000 goes to the city theatres, while 
the remaining 80,000,000 is used to finance mu- 
seums, concerts, art exhibits and cultural efforts 
abroad. So on a national level there is no direct 
tax, and the financing process is fairly painless. 
The amount disbursed by the State Cultural Lot- 
tery is matched by an equal amount from the 
various cities, and this is raised by taxation. 

The artistic and administrative heads of the 
Malmo theatre are a (continued on page 95) 












Manie Sacks: “No element of the entertainment business can live by itself. Today 
each element is intensely interested in what the other elements are doing. And 
everyone watches the theatre, alert for promising productions.” 


PROSPECTING IN THE THEATRE 


From original-cast collections, recording companies have expanded their stage 


activity to include investments in shows and development of new talent 


BY MANIE SACKS 


The author is vice-president and general manager of RCA Victor Records 


There is no phase of life in which a man is completely independent 
of all the elements surrounding him. No matter what his situation or 
business, he must always be part of a team. 

Well, no element of the entertainment business can live by itself 
either. There was a time when the interests of movie people went 
little beyond the making of films, when radio people thought only of 
radio and when recording companies were not concerned with much 
more than picking hit songs and making the best use of the classical 
repertoire. Today each element of the entertainment business is in- 
tensely interested in what the other elements are doing, and each strives 
to find new material or new kinds of material which can be adapted 
to its own purposes. 

And everyone watches the theatre, alert for promising productions. 

For many years record companies have been particularly inter- 
ested in Broadway doings, partly because of the tremendous prestige 
attached to original-cast albums. This season, for example, RCA has 
released original-cast collections of several Broadway productions, 
including A Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Bog Friend, Fanny, Silk 
Stockings, Mrs. Patterson and Peter Pan. 

This was done for a very basic reason: entertainment. Like all 
other record companies, RCA must be constantly on the lookout for 
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new elements of entertainment and for new tal- 
ents or it won’t stay in business long. 

There is a definite contribution toward a show’s 
success that can be made by a recording company. 
Eddie Fisher’s record of “Wish You Were Here,” 
for instance, was a big factor in helping to build 
interest in the show. Both single records and the 
original-cast album were a great aid to Call Me 
Madam. And, to mention Fisher again, his record- 
ing of “Fanny” has certainly stimulated interest 
in the show in cities where it hasn’t played. 

Recordings are of great assistance to new shows 
in giving them a chance to become established. 
Without such recordings, these shows are forced 
to gain momentum in other ways. So you see, 
record companies are helping to keep many the- 
atrical properties alive and to make more enter- 
tainment available to the public. 

In 1950 we made an investment in a musical 
comedy. But this wasn’t just a run-of-the-mill 
musical comedy, for the people connected with 
it were Leland Hayward, Irving Berlin, Ethel 
Merman, Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse. 
This was a show business all-American if ever 
I saw one. The show was Call Me Madam. It 
seemed to me that if RCA lost its investment, it 
would certainly be losing it in good company. 
But once we had invested the money in the show, 
I started getting nervous. As time went on, I’d 
have been happier had we decided not to back 
the show. Not that I was disappointed in the pro- 
duction when I finally saw it in Hartford. I enjoyed 
it—that is, as much as you can enjoy taking a 
chance on losing any important investment. But 
after the performance was over, when everybody 
was arguing about what was wrong with the show, 
I was concerned. This musical really got a lift 
when Irving Berlin added an additional song, 
“You’re Just in Love.” It gave the production 
a hit number and changed the whole outlook. 
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Left: The original-cast album of the musical 
Fanny was one of RCA Victor’s projects dur- 
ing the current season. Pictured during the 
recording session are the romantic principals, 
William Tabbert and Florence Henderson, and 
Ezio Pinza. 


Below: Joe Carlton, RCA Victor’s director of 
popular artists and repertoire, had two equally 
attentive partners in listening to the playback 
of the original-cast collection of Peter Pan 


—Mary Martin and her daughter, Heller 


Halliday. 


We made money on Call Me Madam—and so did 
other record companies—and that really excited 
me. RCA then agreed to invest money in a num- 
ber of other shows. Some of them have had the 
same kind of all-American support, from people 
like Rodgers and Hammerstein, who have pro- 
duced so many great hits. 

Getting the original-cast recording rights to a 
show, incidentally, is no guarantee of a profit. 
Original-cast albums are one of the most expen- 
sive forms of recording. At the outset, the musi- 
cians can cost between $15,000 and $20,000. Then, 
in accordance with an Actors’ Equity rule, we 
must pay each actor or singer one week’s salary 
for one day’s recording work. By the time an 
original-cast recording has reached the stores, it 
may have cost $35,000. This compares with the 
cost of producing our finest classical works with 
a personality such as Toscanini. You can be pretty 
sure that Toscanini will sell. But if a show flops 
after you’ve made the album, there’s nothing that 
can be done. 

We've missed from time to time, particularly on 
shows in which RCA (continued on page 93) 
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DILEMMA 


BY EMILY COLEMAN 


Herbert Graf, who is currently celebrating his twentieth American season as an operatic 
stage director, has learned, the hard way, the differences between directing at the Metropolitan 
and directing on Broadway, “Opera, with certain rare exceptions,” he says, “is not real*theatre. 
But I must give it the illusion of good theatre.” This conclusion did not come readily to the 
young man who first made his reputation by staging Wagner’s Lohengrin without a swan and 
by putting Mozart’s Don Giovanni into a tuxedo. “You need a great actor for Verdi’s Otello,” 
he continues. “But if you get the great actor and he has no voice—what good is it?” 

At the end of this season, Graf will have been responsible for the staging of seven Metro- 
politan Opera productions: Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro, Richard Strauss’ Salomé and 
Arabella, Verdi’s A Masked Ball, Wagner’s Tannhauser and Parsifal, and Gluck’s Orpheus and 
Eurydice. All except Arabella, which is entirely new, were formerly directed by Graf, although 
the Orpheus was to be changed enough to be classified as semi-new. In all but the one exception 
—Arabella—he will have been hampered, by virtue of the Met’s inevitable financial problems, 
by old sets and costumes. They may have been repainted or revamped here and there, but they 
provide no fresh approach. And he will have had to cope with singing actors who range from 
good to downright awful. 

Nonetheless, in a house like the Metropolitan, the opera is the thing. “You reach a point 
in opera,” says Graf, “when things are not logical—and often these are the most important musical 
and emotional moments. Therefore you must maintain a mood in which the audience can believe 
that people will sing at these illogical moments. You must make singing believable.” 

To accomplish this end, Graf invariably advises unsure operatic actors to “avoid the details 
of acting. Do nothing, and let your voice and bearing carry.” His philosophy was never better 
illustrated than in the case of Marian Anderson, when she made her recent Metropolitan Opera 
debut. 

Graf's ability to create the illusion and maintain the credibility bring him back and forth 
to Europe from the United States with regularity. Since the season of 1936-37, he has been with 
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the Metropolitan. This year, in addition to his duties there, he will stage operas at La Scala in 
Milan, in Rome, in Salzburg and, in July and August, at Verona, where he has redesigned the 
outdoor arena. Then in November he will return to his native Vienna to participate in the gala- 
gala opening week of the rebuilt State Opera House, when Wagner’s Die Meistersinger will be 
his—to be conducted by his old colleague Fritz Reiner. The Vienna State Opera rehearsals will 
begin in June—constituting an abnormal rehearsal period in any opera house. 

Graf got his first American experience in Philadelphia, during the once glorious but now 
historic opera season staged there in 1934-35. He staged all ten operas—in English—that Reiner 
and Alexander Smallens conducted with the Philadelphia Orchestra as their ensemble. Many 
still talk about the season’s “new viewpoint” and Graf’s unorthodox stagings. “It was fortunate 
I had not seen any opera performances in the United States,” says Graf, “or I would not have 
dared. The skyscrapers, Green Pastures, The Rogue Song—that, I thought, was America.” 

Despite the collapse of the Philadelphia venture, Graf profited by it. He was taken by Bruno 
Walter to Salzburg, and there attracted the attention of Arturo Toscanini. The next season he 
was hired by the Metropolitan. Today, as a Viennese who loves his operetta, he regrets that he 
has had only one Broadway show—Helen Goes to Troy. The Metropolitan Opera, with such 
directors as Margaret Webster and Alfred Lunt, has dropped its barriers against Broadway. 
Graf wishes Broadway would be equally tolerant. 

As for opera on television, with which Graf has been associated since its beginnings, he 
thinks it has a great future—provided it “goes after opera’s emotional qualities. Opera on 
TV should be staged as opera—not as a play.” This view is heartily seconded by those who 
long to see and hear on a TV screen a grand opera, sung by grand voices, which is not afraid 


to be grand in sight and sound. The great American opera public, which has stuck by its Met 
radio broadcasts for years, is waiting. 


Debut with a Difference 


After a career of waiting, in which resignation had replaced frustration, and quiet good 
taste had always dominated, Marian Anderson became the first Negro ever to sing with the 
Metropolitan Opera. The opera chosen by general manager Rudolph Bing, who made the decision 
when his predecessors had ducked the issue, was Verdi’s A Masked Ball. The role: Ulrica, the 
sorceress. 

It was a terrifying challenge, for Miss Anderson had never sung opera on any other stage 
before. She was totally unaccustomed to its complexities of music and drama. And she was 
over fifty years of age. She met the challenge as she had met all others in a life that had seen 
her become a symbol of her race—with dignity and with artistry. Wisely she passed over any 
attempt at operatic acting in the conventional sense. Her face, always (continued on page 88) 
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Herbert Graf, veteran stage director of the 
Metropolitan Opera, prepared Marian Ander- 


son for her historic debut at the Met in 
January. 








Barn-Raising Spir 


One of the organizers of Milwaukee’s ne 
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Checking blueprints for the new theatre, a remodeled 
movie house. Left to right: Marshall Migatz, producer of 
the Salt Creek Summer Theatre in Hinsdale, Illinois, who 
was on hand for the fund campaign kickoff; and three 
key figures in the new Milwaukee stage venture—James 
McKenzie, Charles McCallun: and Mary John. 


Nearly eighteen months were required to hatch 
the Frederick C. Miller Theatre. The process 
started in the late summer of 1953 when I re- 
turned to Milwaukee after nearly two years in 
New York, during which I got my feet wet in the 
professional theatre. Up to that time I had been 
involved in stage productions at Northwestern 
University, the University of Wisconsin, Milwau- 
kee Downer College and nonprofessional com- 
munity theatres in Milwaukee. On returning to 
my home city, I felt that the absence of profes- 
sional theatrical activity in my own life would be 
unendurable, and that the growing decline in 
visits of professional touring companies to Mil- 
waukee was an unnecessary impoverishment of 
the city’s cultural life. I found myself talking 
about this to a number of like-minded people, and 
we decided to do something. 

Among these were Charles McCallum, who had 
had a hand in the production of At War With the 
Army on Broadway in 1949; Dori Hersh, for- 
merly a television producer in Chicago who had 
become acting head of the drama department at 
Milwaukee Downer College; Milton Padway, an 
attorney who is also a devoted theatre fan; Mrs. 
James Conway, a leader of many civic organiza- 
tions; and such businessmen as the late Frederick 
C. Miller of the Miller Brewing Company, Wil- 
liam Brumder, president of the First Wisconsin 
National Bank, and Joseph Uihlein, a director of 
the Schlitz Brewing Company and other firms. 
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After careful consideration we decided to fi- 
nance the theatre we had conceived, not with 
contributions from a dozen or so wealthy men, 
which we probably could have obtained, but with 
the help of a large section of the community, in 
order to make it a true civic project. In December, 
1953, we formed a nonprofit corporation called 
Drama, Inc. and slowly took steps to make this an 
active theatrical producing organization. 

We needed a playhouse, first of all, and we were 
able to take a long-term lease on a movie theatre, 
in a good residential area, that had not been able 
to withstand the competition of television. This 
theatre, formerly called the Oakland, had to be 
extensively remodelled, and a considerable share 
of our funds went into turning it into an arena- 
type theatre with 338 seats and a handsome new 
facade. We had hardly announced our plans when 
a half-dozen architects and an equal number of 
contractors offered to do the conversion job with- 
out fees. Pretty soon everybody was eager to get 
in the act. A plumber offered to install all neces- 
sary facilities in his line at cost, a window-cleaning 
firm offered to keep our windows clean free of 
charge for the first year, and dozens of volun- 
teers turned up who wanted to do spare-time office 
work and render any other services we might 
need, as their contributions to establishing Mil- 
waukee’s own professional theatre. 

We decided to make the theatre an arena-type 
playhouse with a comparatively small capacity 
(though we have a money capacity of $6,600 a 
week with a $3 admission price except on open- 
ing and Saturday nights, when the house is scaled 
at $3.50). We reached this decision after Margo 
Jones advised us that an undersupply of tickets 
creates a strong demand for them. 

After months of planning every detail and de- 
veloping a general public interest, we were ready 
to start our fund drive last November 8. Frederick 
C. Miller, whose firm had donated $5,000 to the 
fund, became chairman of the campaign, whose 
goal was $105,000. But the downtown retail busi- 
ness division of the fund committee met with 
such easy success that it insisted on raising its 
quota from $10,000 to $20,000, and we accordingly 
moved the whole drive’s quota up to $115,000. 
This, we expected, would be enough to pay for 
alterations on the theatre, to finance the first 
year’s productions and leave a surplus. We prom- 
ised our contributors that we would ask donations 
of them only once, to found the theatre, because 
we believed that after its launching it would 
always pay its own way. 

The American National Theatre and Academy 
gave us a hand when the fund drive started by 
arranging for Peggy Wood to pay us a visit and 
spark the campaign. The kind of enthusiasm that 
developed can be (continued on page 89) 
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International Theatre Month, U. S. A. 


For the sixth year, theatres throughout the United 
States—professional, community, university, high school 
and children’s—are participating in International Theatre 
Month by presenting productions or community programs 
which serve to bring about better international under- 
standing. Observed with the assistance of the Department 
of State’s National Commission for UNESCO and the 
American Educational Theatre Association, International 
Theatre Month (ITM) is a community activity, arranged 
and carried out by local theatre organizations. 

Some ITM productions are foreign plays which lead 
audiences to a fuller understanding of the lives and 
thoughts of other peoples; some are classics which remind 
us of truths which are universal for all men despite time 
or distance; and a third type of ITM play deals with 
issues related to the United Nations, such as J. B. 
Priestley’s Home Is Tomorrow. 

Themes of plays, radio and television programs, exhibits 
and pageants offered for International Theatre Month in 
March fall within the scope of Article I of the UNESCO 
constitution, which states that the purpose of UNESCO is 
“to contribute tq peace and security by promoting col- 
laboration among the nations through education, science 
and culture in order to further universal respect for 
justice, for the rule of law and for the human rights and 
fundamental freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples 
of the world, without distinction of race, sex, language or 
religion, by the Charter of the United Nations.” 

Herschel L. Bricker of the University of Maine, who is 
ITM chairman, has stated that “International Theatre 
Month is a challenge to all those associated with the the- 
atre .. . because it demands the theatre prove its worth 
as a vital institution in this age of science-technology- 
business . . . The International Theatre Month celebration 
is one time when Broadway and the smallest groups in 
the furthest recesses of our country have one objective 
in common—the business of bringing about a better 
understanding of men the world over.” 


“The Theatre Promotes International Understanding” 


Of the hundreds of productions and programs that are 
being offered this year for International Theatre Month, 
only a representative group can be reported here, to show 
the range and diversity of ITM celebrations. In Detroit, 
WAYNE UNIVERSITY is presenting Oedipus Rez, Stra- 
vinsky’s opera based on Sophocles’ tragedy and with a 
text by French playwright Jean Cocteau. Opera, oratorio, 
narration and symbolic action are fused in a single style 
in the production, which is being presented March 18, 19 
and 24-26. Leonard Leone is director of the University 
Theatre. 

This month the TULSA LITTLE THEATRE is offering 
a three-week run of Emmet Lavery’s The Magnificent 
Yankee, which tells the story of Justice Holme’s years 
in Washington as a member of the Supreme Court, and 
which emphasizes the furtherance of universal respect for 
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justice, one of the purposes of UNESCO. Theodore Vieh- 
man is the director. 

Two productions, a British play on the theme of world 
peace and a Russian classic, are the International Theatre 
Month contributions of the UNIVERSITY OF WASH- 
INGTON, Seattle, where Roger MacDougall’s Escapade is 
being offered at the Showboat Theatre and L. Andreyev’s 
He Who Gets Slapped, at the Penthouse Theatre. Glenn 
Hughes is director of the school of drama. 

A children’s theatre presentation, Lady Gregory’s The 
Dragon, is being offered for ITM this month by the 
ADELPHI COLLEGE (Garden City, New York) travel- 
ing theatre, while adult audiences are witnessing the 
college’s production of The Heiress by Ruth and Augustus 
Goetz, based on the Henry James novel Washington 
Square. 

At Williamsburg, Virginia, the COLLEGE OF WIL- 
LIAM AND MARY is producing Terence Rattigan’s Bri- 
tish drama about justice, The Winslow Boy, as its ITM 
play on March 9 and 10, and the UNIVERSITY OF 
MARYLAND at College Park is presenting a classic, Ben 
Johnson’s Volpone, directed by Lyle V. Mayer, with 
scenery by James Byrd. 

Arthur Miller’s The Crucible, a popular choice for 
International Theatre Month this year and last, is being 
produced by the RICHMOND CIVIC THEATRE, Rich- 
mond, Indiana, where Norbert Silbiger is director. Plays 
by Shakespeare are also ITM favorites because of their 
universal themes, and this year SYRACUSE UNIVER- 
SITY, whose Civic University Theatre is directed by 
Sawyer Falk, is presenting The Winter’s Tale because 
it is an English classic as well as a comment on “the 
reconciliation of opposed forces.” The BARTER THE- 
ATRE of Virginia, on tour, is offering Macbeth in cele- 
bration of ITM. 

International Theatre Month productions of foreign 
plays include those of Rostand’s The Last Night of Don 
Juan, at WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, Cleveland, 
directed by Nadine Miles; a modern British classic, Fry’s 
The Lady’s Not for Burning, directed by John D. Mitchell, 
at MANHATTAN COLLEGE, New York, where a reading 
of Billy Budd, based on Herman Melville’s American 
classic, is also being offered; the Italian Right You Are 
by Pirandello, at the GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 
of the Art Institute of Chicago, which Maurice Gnesin 
has directed; and a Greek classic, Electra, at TULANE 
UNIVERSITY, where Monroe Lippman heads the de- 
partment of theatre and speech. 


Special Events for ITM 


The UNIVERSITY OF MAINE is holding a one-act play 
festival in celebration of International Theatre Month, 
having invited COLBY, BATES and BOWDOIN Colleges 
to bring one-act plays on ITM themes to Orono, Maine, 
where the university is located, for presentation in March. 
The GALLERY CIRCLE THEATRE in New Orleans is 
presenting a festival of American comedies as its ITM 
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contribution this month, offering a play a week during 
the first three weeks of March and playing them all in 
repertory during the fourth 

The SANTA BARBARA (CALIFORNIA) JUNIOR 
COLLEGE school of theatre arts, directed by Frank 
Fowler, is presenting weekly and biweekly programs on 
international themes this month over its radio and tele- 
vision branches, the Alhecama Theatre of the Air, on 
radio station KTMS and the Alhecama Television The- 
atre, KEYT, Channel 3 

Operas offered for ITM include Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte 
presented by the theatre and music departments at the 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, Fayetteville. (Last year 
the Gertrude Stein-Virgil Thomson The Mother of Us 
All was offered for ITM at VASSAR COLLEGE, Pough- 
keepsie, New York.) Also at the University of Arkansas 
there will be an international theatre program this month 
featuring foreign students 

A new play currently touring the West Coast is Roger 
Williams and Mary, written in celebration of the 350th 
anniversary of the birth of Roger Williams, American 
pioneer for religious and political freedom. The produc- 
tion is by the UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS, Redlands, 
California, which is also presenting a cycle of inter- 
national drama including representative plays of several 


of the United Nations countries and featuring French, 
Spanish and German works presented in their native 
languages. These are offered in collaboration with the 
university’s language department. Albert and Bertha 
Johnson are directors of the drama program. 


International Theatre News 


The SHREVEPORT LITTLE THEATRE sponsored a 
special luncheon in honor of International Theatre Month, 
at which John Wray Young, director of the theatre, spoke 
on “The World Theatre Today.” The SHEBOYGAN 
COMMUNITY PLAYERS, Wisconsin, are offering Agatha 
Christie’s English play Ten Little Indians March 15-19, 
while the spring play series of the PLAYWRIGHTS 
THEATRE CLUB, Chicago, includes O’Casey’s Irish clas- 
sic Juno and the Paycock, The Golem, and Shaw’s Man 
and Superman. 

As part of COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY’s bicentennial 
celebration, its Brander Matthews Dramatic Museum has 
featured six special exhibits on “Leading Theatres of 
Small Countries.” This month’s display concerns the 
theatre of Belgium, while in April and May, that of 
Sweden will be featured. The six exhibits “show that 


Representing the type of play chosen for International Theatre Month is Peter Ustinov’s British 
comedy The Love of Four Colonels, a witty treatment of the popular conception of the Russian. 
French, British and American character as represented by the four colonels. This is a recent 
Denver Civic Theatre production directed by Alexander Ivo. 





A popular choice for ITM is a dramatic classic, represented here by Christopher Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus. 
early dramatization of the legend of a man who sold his soul to the devil, which dates to 1589, was produced by 
the University of New Mexico under the direction of Edwin Snapp. Special lighting enhanced the supernatural effects. 





the history of the theatre is a dramatic history, for the 
stage demonstrates more vividly than most of our institu- 
tions the equal importance of both the individual and the 
state: the basic need for personal freedom and for govern- 
mental aid to achieve the maximum potency in the arts.” 


The AMERICAN THEATRE WING of New York City 
has especially prepared for UNESCO a fifteen-minute play 
for teen-agers, It All Adds Up. With two girls and two boys 
as the characters, it tells the story of the need for under- 
standing in the world today. A guide, prepared to help 
stimulate discussion following the performance, accompanies 
the script, copies of which are available without charge 
from UNESCO, United Nations Headquarters, Room 2201, 
United Nations, New York. 


American students can study the art of producing and 
directing Shakespearean and Elizabethan drama at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, England, during the summer of 1955 at 
the summer school there. The school is sponsored by the 
University of Birmingham (England) and the Shakespeare 
Institute at Stratford. The lecture program and tutorial 
sessions at the summer school will relate to the productions 
at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, which will be offer- 
ing Twelfth Night, Al?’s Well That Ends Well, Macbeth, 
The Merry Wives of Windsor and Titus Andronicus, with 
Sir Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh heading the casts. 
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Seventeenth- and eighteenth-century drama will be one of 
the specialized fields of study at another British summer 
school, at the University of London. Information and ap- 
plications (closing date March 28, 1955) can be obtained 
from the INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION, 1 E. 67th Street, New York 21, New York. 


American College Players on Good-Will Tour 

That the theatre promotes international understanding 
was well demonstrated by the tour of England made last 
summer by the AMERICAN COLLEGE PLAYERS, under 
the direction of George Brendan Dowell of the drama de- 
partment of Smith College. Under the sponsorship of the 
British Drama League, England’s national amateur theatre 
association, and with the help of Edmund Cooper of that 
organization and of Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Elmhirst of 
Dartington Hall, Totnes, England, the group of American 
actors appeared in ten centers in England, including Ameri- 
can Air Force bases at Brize Norton and Fairford; in 
three festivals, at Dartington Hall, Torquay and the British 
Drama League Theatre Week at Malvern; 
British Colonial Students Center in London. 


and at the 


The group presented two productions designed to show 
the English audiences phases of American life not usually 
seen abroad, and to demonstrate to these audiences that 
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their own lives are not so different, in many respects, from 
those of the people in our country. One program called 
American Moods consisted of three one-act plays, Paul 
Green’s White Dresses, about North Carolina Negroes in 
earlier days; Thornton Wilder’s Queens of France, a roman- 
tic, satiric comedy of nineteenth-century Louisiana, dealing 
with women whose pursuit of the illusion of royal heritage 
is exploited by an unscrupulous attorney; and Knives from 
Syria by Lynn Riggs, a folk play about the romantic figure 
of the peddler, who symbolizes romance and the outside 
world to the lonely women on farms in Oklahoma before 
it became a state. The second program was Papa Is All 
by Patterson Greene, showing life among the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. 


British dramatic groups provided not only theatres but 
hospitality as well for the Players. The host organizations 
included, in addition to those mentioned above, the Hall 
Green Theatre, Birmingham; the Grange Playhouse, Wal- 
sall; the Northampton Repertory Theatre, Northampton; 
and the Questors Theatre, Ealing, London. Contributing 
to the cultural good will of the American visit were re- 
ports covering it on the B.B.C., reviews and articles in 
many newspapers, including the London Times, and 
speeches by Professor Dowell. Maxwell Anderson was the 
subject of one of these talks, presented at the British Drama 
League festival at Malvern, where a British group offered 
Winterset as its contribution to Theatre Week. 


Cleveland Play House Marks Fortieth Year 


Founded in 1915, the Cleveland Play House is in its 
fortieth year of bringing distinguished dramas to the Ohio 
cemmunity in which it is located. Each year from Septem- 
ber to May, in three well-equipped theatres, it conducts a 
season of varied repertory of from fifteen to twenty plays. 
Director Frederic McConnell and producing director K. 
Elmo Lowe head a paid company of some sixty persons, 
including actors, directors, designers, technicians and ad- 
ministrative staff. Season ticket subscribers and box-office 
sales bring to Play House productions audiences of some 
150,00 persons each season. 


Its Francis E. Drury Theatre has a proscenium stage and 
seats 555. The Euclid-77th Theatre, completed in 1954, is 
a modern adaptation of the open plastic stages of the Greco- 
Roman and Elizabethan theatres with semi-round tiered 
audience room and stage platform extending forward into 
the audience. Without proscenium and curtain, it is de- 
signed to premote intimacy between actor and audience, 
and seats 560. The third building is the 160-seat Charles 
S. Brooks Theatre, named for one of the founders of the 
Play House. It provides a laboratory for student training 
and a stage for experimental plays as well as the regular 
repertory. 


The Play House School of the Theatre is one of the 
oldest of its kind in the country and trains the student for 
professional work in the theatre. Its children’s theatre, 
which has been in operation since 1933, provides weekly 
classes for young people from six to eighteen, five thousand 
of whom have received free theatre training at the Play 
House. Children’s plays also are presented at frequent 
intervals. More than ten thousand student tickets for high 
school boys and girls are provided annually at special rates 
for Play House productions, and in association with the 
local boards of education, the organization produces a 
Shakespeare play each season for school-age audiences. This 
year’s Julius Caesar, opens April 20. The International 
Theatre Month offering is Shakespeare's Hamlet, at the 
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Euclid-77th Theatre. Other productions this season have 
included The Emperor Jones, Burning Bright, Mrs. 
McThing, Picnic and Time Out for Ginger, which opens 
March 2 at the Drury Theatre and continues through 
April 9. 


A Theatre for the Terre Haute Community 


Last December, after twenty-eight years of existence, the 
COMMUNITY THEATRE OF TERRE HAUTE, In- 
diana, opened its own playhouse, following a two-year 
period of research, planning and fund raising. James Hull 
Miller, theatrical consultant and member of the University 
of New Mexico’s drama department, served as advisor for 
the construction of the stage and workshop area. Special 
features of the stage house include a direct-beam projection 
unit, all-overhead lighting and a light control panel located 
below the apron of the stage and operated from this posi- 
tion. Civic-minded contractors and others involved in con- 
struction did their jobs without profit to themselves, and 
much of the final work, such as rigging, painting and clean- 
ing, was done voluntarily by members of the theatre. It 
was entirely fitting that the new building, a tribute to the 
civic co-operation and interest in the culturai well-being 
of the community which typify our regional theatres, 
should have as its first production a work by America’s 
great playwright Eugene O'Neill, Ah, Wilderness! 


Theatre and Music 


Combining music and drama, Stravinsky's L’Histoire du 
Soldat was recently presented with great success at the 
YM-YWHA in New York City. Conducted by Emanuel 
Vardi, with direction by Muriel Sharon and choregraphy 
by Anna Sokolow, the production was done with a six-piece 
orchestra at stage left, and a narrator, Fritz Weaver, at 
right. The narrator introduced the acted incidents which 
took place center stage. Frederic Warriner was the devil, 
John Harkins portrayed the soldier, and Anabelle Gold was 
the princess. Simple backdrops provided the changes of 
scene. This three-character music drama is but one ex- 
ample of the way in which musical and dramatic groups 
are combining their talents to create effective and stimu- 
lating theatre. The American concert version of the text 
was prepared by Stella and Arnold Moss. 


Another event in New York of interest to producers of 
English drama of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
was the concert at the Modern Language Association in 
December. It included theatre music of those periods, re- 
cently made available as a result of research by Professor 
Lucyle Hook of BARNARD COLLEGE, New York. Ar- 
ranged and directed by harpsichordist Stoddard Lincoln of 
the JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC, New York, the 
concert featured seventeenth-century works by John Eccles, 
including a number from a revival of Webster’s The Duch- 
ess of Malfi, and “dialogues” from plays of Peter Anthony 
Motteux: Love’s a Jest and The Loves of Mars and Venus, 
an example of English opera at the end of the seventeenth 
century. From eighteenth-century versions of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, trios by William Shields and Thomas Cook 
were sung by the concert group, Sarah Fleming, Russell 
Oberlin and Carl White. 


Among the new plays opening in New York off Broad- 
wey recently were High Named Today by David Zelag 
Goodman, at the Theatre de Lys, and The Troublemakers 
by George Bellak, at the President. The former concerns 
a family with a military tradition, whose son goes to fight 
in the Kerean War. His mother, convinced that he will 
die in combat, actually is relieved when he is reported miss- 
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ing in action, and disturbed when he returns. Brooks Atkin- 
son of the New York Times pronounced it “an odd but 
interesting drama,” while Walter Kerr of the New York 
Herald Tribune declared that the author “seems to have in 
mind a heartening treatise on the foolishness of fear, but 
his brave folk are as pretentious as his cowardly ones are 
disagreeable.” The Troublemakers was based on an actual 
incident which involved the accidental murder of a college 
student who was being “roughed up” by hostile classmates. 
The murdered boy here is disliked because he writes of free 
speech, the country’s politics and the college administration. 
Robert A. Poteete in the Herald Tribune termed it “a 
violent play . in between [the first and third acts] it 
tended to be a little tedious . . .” 


Winner of the University of Illinois third new play com- 
petition is Omen by David Driscoll, which is being pre- 
sented this month at the university’s 1955 Festival of Con- 
temporary Arts. The play deals with “the eternal conflict 
between skepticism and faith.” The OTTAWA LITTLE 
THEATRE, Canada, recently produced “An Evening of 
Canadian Plays,” selected from scripts which received 
awards in its playwriting competition. The plays were 
Workers of the World, a farce comedy by Norman Walsh; 
Rehearsal, a verse play by Norman Newton; and a tragedy 
by Norman Williams, Night of Storm. The winning play, 
Norman Williams’ Dreams, was not produced because it 
requires a talented Negro cast, unavailable in Ottawa; but 
the NEGRO THEATRE GUILD of Montreal hopes to 
produce this play, whose author has stated, in this connec- 
tion, ““My admiration for the Negro people and their vital 
contribution to North American culture is very great, and 
it would be a source of deep satisfaction to me to know 
that this play was being interpreted by Negro performers.” 


The WOMAN’S COLLEGE of the UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA, Greensboro, has embarked upon an 


experiment for the promotion of new plays. Under the 
plan, young playwrights will be able to have their works 
produced there by professionals as well as college players. 
The first production in this series was Arthur Cavanaugh’s 
The Children of Bride, produced in December with Frances 
Starr in the leading role. 


Production News 


Current productions of interest include those of Paint 
Your Wagon, the musical by Alan Jay Lerner and Frederick 
Loewe, by the Silver Masque at Northeastern University, 
Beston, March 25-26; and Tennessee Williams’ A Streetcar 
Named Desire, March 17-19 at MILLSAPS College, Jack- 
son, Mississippi, which is celebrating its thirtieth anniver- 
sary this year. Approximately one-fourth of the entire stu- 
dent body of the college participates in the dramatic pro- 
ductions. The latter have included Our Town, The In- 
fernal Machine, A Phoenix Too Frequent and Hamlet, 
which recently broke all attendance records. Lance Goss 
is the directer. On March 3-5, the MASQUERS, INC. of 
Manitowoc and Two Rivers, Wisconsin, are offering George 
Gershwin’s Girl Crazy, the first musical attempted by the 
twenty-five-year-eld group. In January, the FRESH 
MEADOWS COMMUNITY THEATRE, Queens, New 
York, offered Tennessee Williams’ The Glass Menagerie, 
directed by Bro Herrod, and THEATRE LOBBY in Wash- 
ington, D. C., presented Joyce’s Exiles, a repeat production 
which marked the first step in the group’s plan for reper- 
tory. Mary-Averett Seelye directed. At SARAH LAW- 
RENCE COLLEGE, Bronxville, New York, a production 
of the Greek tragedy Hippolytus was offered in December, 
direeted by the British poet Leuis MacNeice. The major 
emphasis was on the rhythm and sound of the poetry. 
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NICHOLAS HORNE 


Because of his universal themes, Thornton Wilder's plays 
are International Theatre Month favorites. This is the 
American College Players’ production, in Totnes, England, 
of his Queens of France, directed by George Dowell. The 
Players took their own costumes and scenic panels, while 
the host British theatres provided settings. 





The Prescott Proposals, an American drama about the 
United Nations which was produced on Broadway last sea- 
son, has been released in time for ITM production this 
year. The U.N. setting of this work by the team of Howard 
Lindsay and Russel Crouse is depicted in this scene from 
the Shreveport Little Theatre presentation, directed by 
John Wray Young. 
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Sir Desmond MacCarthy, one of the most distinguished men of English letters of 
this century, began writing on the theatre in 1904 when he became dramatic critic 
of Tue Speaker. In 1913 he moved to the New StaTesMAN, and also served as 
literary critic of the London Sunpay Times in addition to writing numerous 
books and essays on theatre and the humanities. He died in 1952. 


THE IDEAL SPECTATOR 
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HE FOLLOWING is the first chapter of Desmond MacCarthy’s Theatre, published in February by 
Oxford University Press. This essay, one of six in the section devoted to modern drama, is dated 
1930. Additional sections are given over to Shakespeare (A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Hamlet 
and Othello), continental dramatists (Ibsen’s John Gabriel Borkman; Dostoevski’s The Idiot; 
Strindberg’s The Father, Miss Julie and The Pariah; Pirandello’s Six Characters in Search of an 
Author; Chekhov’s The Three Sisters and Ivanov), English plays (Galsworthy’s The Mob; Gran- 
ville-Barker’s The Madras House; Maugham’s Our Betters, Sheppey, The Circle, East of Suez and 
For Services Rendered; Coward’s Conversation Piece; Barrie’s Dear Brutus), players (Sarah Bern- 


hardt, Duse and Bernhardt, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Charlie Chaplin) and essays titled “Censorship” 
and “Good Talk.” 


I have been a dramatic critic (on and off) for over twenty-five years. I have had therefore to 
attend to the drama and’make myself as far as possible into an ideal spectater. Who then is the Ideal 
Spectator? Well, of course, he must be one who is naturally preoccupied with human nature, since 
human nature is the stuff out of which drama is made. In the second place he must grasp the 
peculiar advantages and limitations which stage representation imposes on the treatment of any 
subject. And lastly, he must (this applies, however, equally to the critic of literature) take into 
account the aim in any particular case of the dramatist, not only in relation to his subject but in 
relation to his audience. What the phrase “in relation to his audience” means may not be at once 
clear. What it means is that it is not only unfair to a play, but also silly from the point of view of 
our own pleasure to ask from it something which its author never intended it to provide. It is 
silly, for example, to crab your own enjoyment of a comedy, say, like The Farmer’s Wife, because 
it is intended merely to amuse. The genuine dramatic critic is the spectator who gets most out of 
a play even if at the same time he notices its shortcomings, and the ideal audience is therefore an 
audience of dramatic critics. Now it may possibly help you to get all you can out of the theatre to 
describe briefly my own experience as a professional critic. Dramatic critics, owing to the various 
nature of the works upon which they must pronounce, learn, like very agreeable people of too wide 
acquaintance, to develop their multiple personalities. The same man no doubt writes the articles, 
but the same critic does not always attend the plays. In my case, D. M. No. 1, who is not easy to 
satisfy, and thinks nearly every play produced throughout the year practically negligible from the 
point of view of art (What else could he expect? Do masterpieces cluster every year?) , seldom puts 
his nose into a theatre, or, if he does, the first act, like a mesmeric pass, puts him asleep, and leaves 
D. M. No. 2 in control. He is, as a rule, a much more serviceable, generally useful, critic. The 
faculties of No. 1 need only be requisitioned when something exceptional comes along, or a cry of 
“Lo Here!” arises over nothing in particular. 

D. M. No. 2 has a natural taste for the theatre; the drop curtain fills him with agreeable 
expectations; he cries and laughs easily; a littke common sense in a dramatist enraptures him; he 
feels all the time that it is very good of the management and actors to have taken such pains to 
get everything shipshape; he has never been able to understand how people can begin fishing for 
their hats during the last five minutes of any play. He forgets there are such things as master- 
pieces; he really thinks (though it sounds stupid to say so) the author very clever to have written a 
play at all; though ways in which it might be improved may keep occurring to him, his comments 
are mostly made from the point of view of truth. “Do I believe in these people? Why do they or 
don’t they interest me?” Such is D. M. No. 2. Of course, the stage being what it is, the bulk of the 
work falls upon this good-natured and impressionable creature, and I have had all my life to make 
the best of such reports as he sends me. Now I expect nearly every thorough playgoer is conscious 
of two such critics in himself. There is, too, a D. M. Ne. 3, but I will not bore you with him. 

Now sometimes it happens that the play is of such a kind that (continued on page 86) 
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The Ideal Spectator (Continued from page 85) 


though D. M. No. | says, “This is your 
job, No. 2,” he cannot get off to sleep; 
he is kept awake either because there is 
a broken, frustrated, poetic force run- 
ning through the play, or because it flies 
ambitiously high in its aim. And when 
No. 1 cannot efface himself and yet 
keeps grumbling, while No. 2 goes on 
picking holes from the point of view of 
matters of fact, the result must be an 
unfavourable notice. 


Now, whether you recognise yourselves 
or not in this description, it contains a 
hint for you. If you judge every play 
from the point of view of that self which 
is only gratified by what is really excel- 
lent and significant, and without exag- 
geration can claim to be a work of art, 
then you will not only be very dissatisfied 
playgoers but unintelligent ones. The 
mind of the ideal spectator must, like a 
good motor car, run on several gears; 
and from different plays you must ask 
uot only different experiences, but be 
content with different qualities of en- 
joyment, sometimes with trivial ones. 


But is there anything which you can 
demand from every play? I think there 
is: Something must happen. The stage 
is particularly fitted to exhibit action. 
You can be immensely interested by a 
discussion on the stage as you might be 
in a debating hall or listening to the 
wireless, but since one of the essential 
advantages of the drama in contrast to 
all other forms is that you can see, with 
a vividness ne descriptien, however mas- 
terly, can achieve, something actually 
happening, not to use that advantage is 
to neglect the peculiar virtue of your 
medium. You can produce a highly in- 
structive and enthralling entertainment 
without doing so—Mr. Shaw has done 
it again and again—and one which is 
more worth attending than many plays 
which do exhibit something happening, 
but such a werk can never rank among 
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che world’s first-rate plays. The best 
drama is that which incorporates its idea 
in action as well as in dialogue. Take 
Ibsen’s The Wild Duck, for example. 
The theme of the wild duck—it is a 
tragic comedy, and this is the form of 
tragedy most acceptable to the modern 
mind— is that there are such things as 
vital lies, or illusions. In that play Ibsen 
faced the fact that it is not necessarily 
truth that saves men, that truth may, 
indeed, destroy them. The Wild Duck 
must have astonished his disciples when 
it first appeared; it looked like a satire 
on his own philosophy. It was an assault 
on “Ibsenites,” on men and women who 
think that to blurt out the truth, and 
destroy everything which has an alloy of 
compromise and sham in it, is the rem- 
edy for social and private evils. Nothing 
Ibsen has written makes us respect him 
more. He has always declared that, 
“What is wanted is a revolution in the 
spirit of man”; in this play he faces the 
reformer’s worst trial, recognition of the 
fundamental weakness of human nature. 


COMING 
IN THE APRIL ISSUE 


“THE REMARKABLE 
MR. PENNYPACKER" 


by Liam O'Brien 





We are shown a group of dilapidated 
creatures, each of whom, maimed by 
life, has dived beneath its surface, as the 
wild duck dives after it has been mor- 
tally wounded. It is perhaps the most 
perfectly constructed of all Ibsen’s plays. 
The idea of the play is audible when 
Relling, a rough, damaged, disappointed 
fellow himself, says that “life would be 
quite tolerable if only we could get rid 
of the confounded duns that keep on pes- 
tering us in our poverty with the claims 
of the ideal” and that “when a man has 
no hair of his own he must wear a wig, 
that is, find shelter for that necessary 
minimum of self-respect in some consol- 
ing illusion.” In the play the catastrophe 
is brought about, and the theme itself 
expressed, by the tragic results of the 
well-meaning interference of a busybody 
idealist. A terrible thing happens. It is 
a theme which would have also lent 
itself admirably to a stage discussion. 
The tipsy broken old hunter in the play 
could have expatiated on the happiness 
he found in shooting rabbits in a garret; 
the ridiculous Hialmer upon all that his 


“invention” meant to him, and the pro- 
tagonists, the realist Relling and the 
idealist Gregers, might in a hammer-and- 
tongs argument, ranging up and down 
the whole of experience, have thrashed 
out for us in the most exhilarating way 
the value of truth to humanity. Such a 
treatment of the theme might produce a 
stimulating entertainment, clarifying the 
minds of all who heard it, but, whatever 
its merits, it would be one which failed 
to take full advantage of the emphasis 
which the stage alone can supply. The 
triumph of the dramatist is to take ad- 
vantage of this and to embody his idea 
in a story completely, as a sculptor ex- 
presses it in stone or bronze. Failing 
that, he may excite and instruct us 
through the clash of ideas and points of 
view—a great service, but one of less 
impressiveness than if he had incorpo- 
rated those ideas in events. 


If you examine the discussion plays of 
Bernard Shaw, Getting Married, Misalli- 
ance, The Apple Cart you will notice 
that although the author has hardly at- 
tempted to do this, he has used to some 
extent the peculiar virtue of stage repre- 
sentation. He has introduced events, 
which only aid discussion in an ancillary 
way: the crash of an aeroplane in Mis- 
alliance; in Getting Married the doubt— 
Will a particular marriage after all take 
place?; and in The Apple Cart again 
suspense—Will the king get the better of 
his ministers? Although Bernard Shaw 
ignored in these plays, to a large extent, 
the unique opportunities of the drama- 
tist, he also recognised them for what 
they are. He has always been more inter- 
ested in his ideas than in his genius. We 
have no reason to regret it, for we owe 
him too much; but posterity may think 
it was unfortunate. 


The stage is most fitted to exhibit 
action, but action without thought and 
feeling is comparatively uninteresting. 
The problem of the dramatist is, then, 
to choose a theme in which thought and 
feeling can be adequately expressed in 
action; that is what we mean by a dra- 
matic theme. A conversation can, of 
course, be dramatic, but it is so in virtue 
of being part of a story. The most dra- 
matic part of Saint Joan was the scene 
in which Warwick and Cauchon ex- 
pounded their ideas in our hearing, but 
what made it so was not merely the 
interest of listening to those two men 
speaking out of themselves, but our 
knowing what hung upon their discus- 
sion, the bearing of their talk upon the 
fate of Saint Joan herself. 


The same principle holds good of 
thoughts and feelings, of what we call 
psychological themes. The inner drama 
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of thoughts and feelings can be as tre- 
mendous as any we can see translated 
in action before our eyes—consider the 
novels of Dostoevski, or some of the 
short stories of Chekhov. But only some 
inner dramas gain more than they inevi- 
tabily lose by being translated into dia- 
logue and visible movement. Let me take 
an example. 

It was, I think, in the year 1919 that 
I went to a performance of that excel- 
lent, but now defunct, society, the Pio- 
neer Players. They were performing 
several short plays, and among them a 
stage version by Mr. Miles Malleson of 
Chekhov’s excellent story The Artist. It 
is a short story about a painter and two 
girls. The girls live with their mother in 
a country house, near which the artist is 
dawdling and painting. The play raised 
the question of the relation of psychology 
to the stage. It was Mr. Malleson’s ob- 
ject to tell in dialogue Chekhov’s story 
of the love between the artist and the 
younger of these two girls. Their love 
affair was stopped by the elder of the 
sisters, who is devoted to good works and 
regards the artist as a waster, which is 
partly true. He has no faith in himself. 
That his work is not more futile than 
other people’s is about the limit of his 
faith in it; while he is convinced, seeing 
civilisation is too rotten to be improved 
by piecemeal remedies, that public-spir- 
ited people are fools. Not unnaturally, he 
and the elder girl hate each other. She 
discovers her sister’s infatuation for this 
ineligible loafer-artist, and being ruler in 
the house, packs off her mother and sis- 
night. When the artist 
returns, only the philanthropic sister is 
in the house. He hears her voice dic- 
tating to a small peasant child. She is 
teaching it to spell. He hears in the 
empty house her firm, monotonous voice 
repeating the sentence again and again, 
“And God gave the crow a piece of 
cheese.”’ He never sees his love again. In 
the story the futility of his short ro- 
mance, and the dreariness of the point 
of view which has destroyed it, find an 
echo in that meaningless, reiterated sen- 
tence. It is his state of mind, of course, 
that is the climax of the story; the sense 
of his own helplessness, the pain of hav- 
ing been pulled out of his faint-hearted 
loneliness only to be plunged into it 
again. Now the printed page can render 
that state of mind directly, and by de- 
scribing surroundings reinforce it. But on 
the stage Mr. Malleson was compelled to 
make the love scene all important (for 
drama is dialogue), and to substitute 
for Chekhov’s real climax a dumb scene 
in which Nicov was shown for a minute 
reading a letter which tells him his love 
has gone. That is to say, he was com- 
pelled to suggest instead of showing the 
heart of the theme. All he could get out 
of such a story on the stage was a clash 
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of two points of view (the artist’s and 
the philanthropist’s) and a love scene of 
no particular originality. What was most 
subtle and moving in Chekhov’s story, 
therefore, inevitably evaporated on the 
stage. The drama is a medium of incom- 
parable vividness, but of narrow scope 
compared with the novel. 

Many changes within human beings, 
such as offer the most interesting themes, 
are inevitably hidden and silent, or too 
gradual for drama. “To penetrate deeply 
into the human consciousness is the glory 
of the philosopher, the moralist, the 
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novelist, and, to a certain degree, even 
of the lyric poet,” but the capacity to do 
so is not enough to make a dramatist. 
Whatever the temptation, he must not 
cease to show us something happening 
before our eyes. The stage demands ac- 
tion. When the curtain rises we cease to 
be possessed alone by a high curiosity. 
We become also spectators eager to see 
something happen. “There are no words 
so profound or beautiful but they will 
soon weary us in the theatre if they leave 
a situation unchanged, if they produce 
no conflict, no definite solution.” 
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Director's Dilemma (continued from page 76) 


a mirror of her emotions, acted for her. 
With expert musicianship she hurdled 
Ulrica’s difficult assignment. If her voice 
did not still have the full glory it once 
had, it was not her fault. Others had 
chosen to wait. 


It was right and just that Miss Ander- 
son had become the first negro to sing 
with the Metropolitan in its seventy-one- 
year history. She had earned it, even 
though history-making events like her 
concert before the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington had not been of her choos- 
ing. But once thrown into the fray, she 
had fought the just fight. That she was 
never intemperate and had known 
whereof she sang invariably carried the 
day. 


Because of her, baritone Robert McFer- 
rin, a Negro from Arkansas and winner 
of the Metropolitan Opera Auditions of 
the Air in 1953, now sings with the Met. 
His first role: Amonasro in Verdi’s Aida. 
Would coloratura soprano Mattiwilda 
Dobbs, who already had carried before 
her Town Hall in New York and Covent 
Garden in London, be far behind? 


On the Turntable 


Coincidentally, at the time of Marian 
Anderson’s debut at the Met, RCA Victor 
announced the immediate recording of an 
“official” Metropolitan Opera production 
of scenes from A Masked Ball featuring, 
of course, Miss Anderson as Ulrica, 
Zinka Milanov as Amelia, Roberta Peters 
as Oscar, Leonard Warren as Renato, 
and Jan Peerce as Riccardo. This “offi- 
cial” designation was possible because 
the day before, Columbia and the Met 
had called quits on an eight-year con- 
tract through which Columbia had been 
the Met’s label. The Columbia-Met re- 
cording deal was an expensive business; 
moreover, it was awkward when many 
vital Met productions starred exclusive 
RCA Victor artists like Milanov, Peters 
and Warren, who could not be recorded. 
But in the new Masked Ball, RCA Victor 
got a dose of its own medicine; Richard 
Tucker, the Riccardo of the first night, 
is an exclusive Columbia artist, and so 
RCA Victor fell back on its perennial 
tenor Jan Peerce, who also is singing 
Riccardo during the Met’s current season. 


Other operatic recordings to note: 


Beethoven: Fidelio (Arturo Toscanini 
and the NBC Symphony with Rose 
Bampton, Eleanor Steber, Jan Peerce 
and Herbert Janssen) RCA VICTOR 
LM-6025. A memorable reminder of the 
Toscanini-NBC broadcasts of December 
10 and 17, 1944. The maestro’s Bee- 
thoven reigns supreme. 


Bizet: The Pearl Fishers (Jean Four- 
net and the Orchestre des Concerts La- 
moureux with Pierrette Alarie, Leopold 
Simoneau and the Elisabeth Brasseur 
Choir) EPIC SC-3002. It may come as 
a surprise, but Bizet wrote other operas 
besides Carmen, and The Pearl Fishers, 
which has its moments, is one of them. 


Kleinsinger: archy (Carol Channing 
and Eddie Bracken with orchestra con- 
ducted by George Kleinsinger) COLUM- 
BIA ML-4963. This setting of Don 
Marquis’ archy and mehitabel may not 
be everybody's idea of an opera—but it 
is as entertaining as any theatrical music 
that has come along in quite a time. It 
is backed by Echoes of archy, on which 
David Wayne sings and speaks other 
memorable lines of the Marquis humor. 


Puccini: Callas Portrays Puccini Hero- 
ines (Maria Meneghini Callas with the 
Philharmonia Orchestra under Tullio 
Serafin) ANGEL 35195. The remarkable 
Mme. Callas in a tour de force. The sur- 
prise highlights: the arias from Manon 
Lescaut and Madame Butterfly. 


Strauss (Richard): Arabella (Lovro 
von Matacic and the Philharmonia Or- 
chestra with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, 
Anny Felbermayer, Josef Metternich and 
Nicolai Gedda) ANGEL 35194. Timed 
to precede the Metropolitan Opera’s 
American premiére of Arabella, this ab- 
breviated version of the opera—contain- 
ing its biggest scenes—gives Strauss fans 
a taste of what has been called “the 
second Rosenkavalier.” 


" Strauss (Richard): Der Rosenkavalier 
(Eric Kleiber and the Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra with Maria Reining, 
Sena Jurinac, Hilde Gueden and Ludwig 
Weber) LONDON LLA-22. The best 
recording thus far of Strauss’s Viennese 
classic, in spite of RCA Victor’s cut ver- 
sion—now outdated technically—featur- 
ing the unforgettable Lotte Lehmann. 


Strauss (Richard): Salomé (Clemens 
Krauss and the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra with Christel Goltz, Hans 
Braun and Julius Patzak) LONDON LL 
1038-39. The Metropolitan Opera’s 
newest sensation as Salomé in a record- 
ing superior to her earlier rendition for 
Oceanic. 


Verdi: Falstaff (Arturo Toscanini and 
the NBC Symphony with Giuseppe Val- 
dengo, Frank Guarrera, Herva Nelli, 
Teresa Stitch-Randall, Nan Merriman 
and Cloe Elmo) RCA VICTOR LM- 
6111. Falstaff was broadcast by NBC on 
April 1 and 8, 1950, and these records 
offer another Toscanini landmark, this 
time with the elder Verdi at his greatest. 
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Barn-Raising Spirit Produces An Arena-Type Theatre 
(continued from page 78) 


exemplified by telling of the bouquet that 
I ordered for presentation to Miss Wood 
as she stepped off her plane. I told the 
florist to charge this to my own account, 
but the flowers arrived with a card read- 
ing, “With the compliments of the Mil- 
waukee Florists’ Association.” We were 
operating in an office given us rent free 
by the First Wisconsin National Bank 
Building, and civic exuberance produced 
nearly everything we needed to inaugu- 
rate the drive. Our motto was “Give to 
something you can enjoy,” and this 
brought about a sympathetic response in 
the city that had amazed the sports 
world with its support of its newly ob- 
tained big-league baseball team. We be- 
gan to get contributions ranging from 50 
cents from one woman in the suburbs to 
$2,500 from the Milwaukee Journal. 


Once when a campaign rally was being 
held amid the scaffolds during the reno- 
vation of the playhouse, a delicatessen 
owner of the neighborhood surprised 
everybody by sending in supplies of sand- 
wiches and coffee for the seventy fund 
raisers who were there. In the eighteenth 
ward, where the theatre is located, we 
had a house-to-house campaign. Mothers 
used the periods for airing their children 
to go knocking on doors with circulars in 
one hand and perambulator handles in 
the other. The thermometer at campaign 
headquarters rose steadily (we had all 
the usual hoopla and equipment of a 
Community Chest drive, only our ther- 
mometer’s bulb was a mask of comedy), 


and within five weeks we reached our 
goal. 


This first season we are presenting a 
total of ten plays, each for twe weeks, 
from January 25 through June 12. All 
are established Broadway successes. In 
subsequent seasons we mean to present 
twenty plays in a forty-week season, and 
to include a number of new plays and 
some Classics, as our audience has more 
and more confidence in us. We are oper- 
ating with a basic stock company which 
is being augmented from play to play 
with guest stars from New York or Holly- 
wood, and with talented Milwaukee and 
Chicago players in lesser roles. Part of 
our plan is to run a school for acting in 
connection with the theatre so that in 
time we may develop our own pool of 
professional players. 


I think the some three thousand people 
who donated money to start the theatre 
are sure to be ticket buyers, and that we 
can count on as many more Milwau- 
keeans for our audiences as we have 
room for—if we can keep our presenta- 
tions on the high level of taste and skill 
which is our goal. 


The Playhouse in the Park is a muni- 
cipal enterprise of the city of Phila- 
delphia; and while ours is not municipal 
within that definition, it may certainly be 
called a civic theatre in the sense that it 
came into existence with the backing of 
a wide cross section of the citizens of our 
area. 


“Fry's Finest" (continued from page 27) 


that there are those who still argue 
whether Hamlet was mad or only feign- 
ing madness. To me, The Dark Is Light 
Enough is the best play Fry has written 
to date, enriched with the never-failing 
beauty of his poetry, enlightened by his 
wit and possessed of great theatrical 
magic and impact. 


Harold Hobson, the distinguished dra- 
matic critic of the London Sunday 
Times, had this to say on revisiting the 
work: “Mr. Fry has written a play which 
is a magnificent plea for the sacredness 
of human life, even for the life of the 
evil, the cowardly and the selfish; a 
play, too, which is a vindication of the 
creativeness of all charity and forgive- 
ness.” And further along he says, “Bet- 
ter still to my mind is the Countess’ 
speech [at the close of the second act] 
when she fears that this last treachery 
will be made the excuse for the supposed 
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murderer’s torture. Speaking of her son, 
appealing with an infinite mercy to the 
world’s compassion, she pleads: 


‘I ask you 

Not to make him the cause of punish- 
ment, 

Not to make his wound a death, 

Not to turn his challenge into a judg- 
ment.’ 


“This is one of the greatest speeches 
in modern drama.” 


Those are my sentiments exactly. 


We look forward to our opening in 
New York at the recently refurbished 
ANTA Theatre for several good reasons, 
not the least of which was the fact that 
February 9, 1955, the opening date, 
marked Miss Cornell’s twenty-fourth an- 
niversary as an actress-manager. No 
actress in the English-speaking world has 
ever maintained that position for so long. 


Theatre Arts 


oks 


The Actor’s Ways and Means by Michael 
Redgrave. One of the few modern 
actors “to have touched greatness,” 
as The Times (London) has said, 
Michael Redgrave is also one of the 
most articulate. He here presents a 
brilliant, witty, searching survey of 
the literature of his craft, which is 
also the thrilling credo of an actor 
who has studied and, above ll, 
worked hard to a point where he 
“can succeed in all ranges (Ivor 
Brown).” Expanded from his Rocke- 
feller Lectures, this volume contains 
twenty-eight photographs of Mr. 
Redgrave in almost as many roles. 


“What is striking about this book 
...is the dignity, the intelligence 
and the scope of reference Red- 
grave brings to his discussion.”— 


Harold Clurman, The Nation. 


“Both instructive and amusing, 
this is a highly unusual book.” —Eric 
Bentley, The New Republic. 


“With facility and felicity he 
opens to us his storehouse of reading 
and experience.”—Norris Houghton, 
The Saturday Review. 


“The Actor's Ways and Means is 
a wise and valuable guide through 
the morass of different methods in 
which today’s actor and director 
must work.”—Henry Hewes. 


“His book must be read by every- 
one seriously interested in acting.” 
Marjorie Dycke, School of Perform- 
ing Arts, N.Y.C. $3.00 


Theatrical Lighting Practice by Joel E. 
Rubin and Leland H. Watson; 
foreword by Stanley McCandless. 
Every phase of this growing profes- 
sion is here described in a hand- 
book designed for both specialist 
and student by two brilliant young 
protegés of Professor McCandless. 
A special section surveys the job 
possibilities in the field. TIllustrat- 
ed. $3.75 


Write for our complete catalog. 
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Maurice Zolotow: The Season on and off Broadway 


(continued from page 23) 


residence in Hollywood, wife swapping 
must be a familiar and even amusing 
aspect of life to him. But I am not sure 
what Odets is trying to prove by this 
routine. I am not even sure that Odets 
is sure. 


Menasha Skulnik is the Satchel Paige 
of the theatre. Like Paige, he was dis- 
covered in the twilight of his career and 
removed from a narrow racial orbit to 
shine in larger skies. Skulnik is a com- 
pletely realized comic creature. He is 
not just a virtuoso of speaking comedy, 
he is the essence of comedy in himself. 
just to see him patter about a stage is 
funny. His famous shuffle, his nasal 
whine, his self-pitying irony are all dis- 
played to perfection. But dignity and 
holiness he does not have. Noah, to those 
who believe, was both holy and dignified. 
Why else should God have picked him 
above all other men to be saved? 
Throughout the course of the play, the 
author has Noah asking, “Why did God 
pick this family to save?” 

Since Clifford Odets has no answer— 
not even a wrong answer—the play is 
dissolved in murky confusion. 


Witness for the Prosecution 

A long time ago I gave up reading 
mystery novels because I developed the 
ability to outguess the author and could 
fathom the identity of the murderer and 
his modus operandi midway through the 
book. In recent years I’ve turned to the 
writings of students of real crimes to glut 
my literary appetite for murder. During 
the period of my life when I doted on 
detective novels, there was one author 
who always managed to deceive me: 
Agatha Christie. I never once accurately 
suspected the outcome of any of her 
novels. She could always devise a totally 
unsuspected murderer. In one of her 
novels the first-person narrator turned 
out to be the killer; in another, it was 
the detective; in another, everybody was 
on a lonely island and everybody was 
killed off—including the killer—and yet 
the solution was quite logical when ex- 
plained. Now this woman with the cun- 
ning brain has devised the most mad- 
deningly deceptive and yet completely 
logical murder-mystery play I’ve ever 
seen. 


The unfolding of the story, which 
shuttles between the office of the attorney 
for the defense and a courtroom, is 
tense and exciting. But the denouement, 
or rather the series of denouements, is 
worth the price of admission in itself. 
In the last five minutes, everything you 
have been led to believe by the passion- 
ate intensity of Patricia Jessel, every 
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guess you have made as to the identity 
of the mysterious lover who has been 
writing letters to Miss Jessel—everything 
is overthrown. (I had alternated be- 
tween suspecting the foreman of the jury, 
the prosecutor and the judge as the lover 
—and consequently the real murderer.) 


As a refugee married to a man ac- 
cused of killing an elderly recluse for her 
money, Miss Jessel, a British actress, is 
everything we had expected her to be on 
the basis of advance intelligence. She is 
cold, contemptuous, hysterical, brazen, 
warm, passionate, deceiving. Her per- 
formance is doubly impressive because 
she is playing on several levels at once. 
She is not only acting in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but she is playing a 
part within a part within a part. And 
Gene Lyons, who plays her giggling, 
simpering husband, goes one step further. 
He has to play a part within a part 
within a part within a part. This is con- 
fusing, but I cannot give a clearer ex- 
planation without giving the show away; 
and it is such a wonderful show, even if 
you feel annoyed with the author for 
having successfully hocused you, that it 
would be criminal to describe the twists 
and turns of the denouements. 


As the defense attorney, Francis L. 
Sullivan, gargantuan, cynical, asthmatic, 
worldly-wise, has perfectly molded a sort 
of Dickensian counselor. Actors are told 
by drama coaches that they must also 
act when somebody else is speaking. The 
art of listening is one that is hard to 
master. Sullivan does a neat bit of acting 
even when he is not speaking or moving. 
Much of the time in the courtroom he 
is fidgeting, plucking at his nose, finger- 
ing a pencil, twiddling his hands. It is 
something to watch. In fact, Robert 
Lewis, the director, must have decided 
on a naturalistic approach to the court- 
room scenes, because he has devised in- 
numerable small pieces of business for 
everybody to perform, mostly the little 
nervous gestures people automatically fall 
into when they are sitting in one place 
for a long time. In directing The Caine 
Mutiny Court Martial, Charles Laughton 
decided on a different approach. The 
judges and attorneys, when not directly 
involved, froze. Both methods are equally 
effective. Incidentally, not having seen 
the London production, I do not know 
to what extent Lewis reproduced the 
ideas of the London director. On the 
basis of what I saw, I think Lewis de- 
serves an award for having done a pains- 
takingly careful, detailed and true-to-life 
photograph of how men behave in a 
court of law. 


Anastasia 

If you had asked me a month ago 
whether I would be interested in a play 
about a girl whom three Russian swin- 
dlers attempt to palm off as the only 
surviving member of the Czar’s family, I 
would have—well, you would not have 
asked me the question, since such a dra- 
matic premise would have seemed a most 
unlikely springboard for a Broadway play 
during the current season. That Anastasia 
has turned out to be a quite delightful 
experience is due to a number of facts: 
a witty and limber adaptation by Guy 
Bolton, a vividly felt and carefully paced 
job of direction by Alan Schneider, and 
warm performances by Eugenie Leonto- 
vich, Viveca Lindfors and Joseph An- 
thony. 


The story begins as a riddle of iden- 
tity, a sort of Pirandello conundrum: is 
the girl, Anna, really the daughter of the 
late Czar? But as our tale proceeds it 
becomes a tender fable about a lonely 
girl and a lonely old woman. The lonely 
old woman is the Dowager Empress, liv- 
ing in exile, who is brought to the man- 
sion of Prince Bounine, the chief swin- 
dler, to cross-examine Anna. The inter- 
view between the Dowager Empress, por- 
trayed by Miss Leontovich, and the girl, 
played by Miss Lindfors, gives us two of 
the most dexterous performances of the 
season in one of the most elegantly con- 
ceived scenes. 


I must also say a good word for Joseph 
Anthony, who renders Bounine. It is said 
that good actors make good directors. 
Good directors also make good actors. 
Anthony performed one of the season’s 
prize directorial accomplishments with 
The Rainmaker. And he does a sparkling 
rogue in Anastasia. 


A small but extremely beautiful vi- 
gnette is a scene in which two old Rus- 
sian exiles, a blind izvozchik and a clean- 
ing woman, come to pay their respects to 
Anna. Although she is a young actress, 
Vivian Nathan, who plays the char- 
woman, has an intensity boiling inside of 
her that makes her somebody worth 
watching. 


House of Flowers 

Pearl Bailey, the star of this musical 
potpourri about prostitution, has an un- 
common stage approach to singing popu- 
lar songs. She enters into a conspiracy 
with her audience against the songs. Like 
Fats Waller, Louis Armstrong, Jack Tea- 
garden, Bunny Berigan and others of 
those happy few who have contrived to 
make jazz art out of the insipid rhymings 
of Tin Pan Alley, Miss Bailey attacks a 
lyric in somewhat the same spirit a 
butcher hurls himself upon a rib of lamb. 
Miss Bailey slices cleanly and with a fine 
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sense of timing—she deliberately man- 
ages to stay one beat behind the orches- 
tra and never lose control—and the lamb 
chops always come out neatly. 


I wonder what would happen if Miss 
Bailey collided with some lyrics worthy 
of her talent for high comedy and low 
phrasing. Because, you see, an actress 
should enter into a conspiracy with the 
author against the audience, or at least 
on behalf of the audience. But this show 
is not it. Neither was Arms and. the Girl. 
Harold Arlen, always a reliable composer, 
has written a pleasant score which goes 
in one ear and out the other without dis- 
turbing the medulla oblongata too much. 
But his most agreeable numbers, “Bam- 
boo Cage” and “Two Ladies in de Shade 
of de Banana Tree,” are consigned to 
other larynxes, and Miss Bailey is left 
with some awfully tired melodies and 
some awfully forced lyrics which she pro- 
ceeds to dismember with glee. 


I suppose there are persons who may 
experience a pleasurable frisson as they 
watch actresses playing the parts of sluts 
and madams. The two rival houses of 
prostitution look quite delicate and lovely 
—like fine restaurants in New Orleans— 
rather than the sordid places they really 
are. I string along with Berthold Brecht 
when it comes to musical dramaturgy 
about whores. 


House of Flowers reeks with a precios- 
ity that I find extremely distasteful as 
well as basically absurd when applied to 
such a theme. The mannered approach, 
on the other hand, may be suitable to 
other voices and other rooms. I feel sure 
that Truman Capote knows as little about 
prostitutes as George Bellak, author of 
The Troublemakers (reviewed below), 
knows about college students. (Unfortu- 
nately my analyst has no data on Haitian 
brothels, so it could be I am as wrong 
about the one as I am about the other.) 
I must say a good word for every mem- 
ber of the cast, who perform under a 
great handicap since they have to recite 
one of the more tedious librettos of our 
time. Diahann Carroll, the ingénue, car- 
ries herself with grace and charm. Rawn 
Spearman, the juvenile, has a fine voice 
and noble bearing. Ray Walston, as the 
scoundrel, sinks his teeth into the marsh- 
mallow role to the best of his fine ability. 
And Geoffrey Holder is fascinating to be- 
hold. He must be at least six feet, four 
inches tall. He is angular and skinny and 
has his head shaven clean. His miming 
of an evil spirit who tries to make the 
ingénue laugh by means of some ghoulish 
dancing in a voodoo number is about the 
best thing in the show. There are also 
three gentlemen who beat large round 
instruments which give forth haunting 
sounds of metallic timbre. 


But take it for all in all, a House of 
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Flowers, to quote the immortal Polly 
Adler, is not a home. 


What Every Woman Knows 

It is impossible that Helen Hayes 
should be merely flesh and blood. This 
is a magical creature who can break your 
heart with a single line, a slight move- 
ment, a shading of expression in her deep 
eyes. The New York City Center is an 
enormous auditorium. But this small per- 
son—whose range of smiles alone, to take 
just one tiny aspect of her technique, 
could be divided up to provide “smile 
business” for ten other actresses—filled it 
with a blinding radiance, lighted it with 
the goodness of her heart and the shine 
in her eyes. The City Center shrank to 
the dimensions of the Theatre de Lys. If 
you know somebody who desires to grasp 
the essence of acting, there are two small 
pieces of business this season that sum it 
up. One is Alfred Lunt blowing his nose 
in Quadrille. The other was Miss Hayes 
knitting a sock in What Every Woman 
Knows. 


Toward the end of the first act, John 
Shand prepares to go home. Maggie 
Wylie brings him his leather jacket and 
his muffler. Not a word is spoken as she 
tenderly helps him put on the jacket and 
muffler. But she has communicated to us 
all the loneliness of her life, all the ten- 
derness she feels for Shand, and the hopes 
she has for the future. 


Although What Every Woman Knows 
is not the sort of daring, noncommercial 
theatre I expect of the City Center, yet 
it must be said that Jean Dalrymple got 
her season off to a wonderful start with 
this production. John Stix directed it 
with verve, and it was wisely cast, with 
each role being performed to perfection. 
Kent Smith, Philip Bourneuf, John Crom- 
well and Viola Roache were especially 
fine. And Betsy von Furstenberg, who 
played the femme fatale, convinced me 
she could act. Up to now she had seemed 
like a rather cold, posturing, smirking 
female. I can only assume that something 
of the Helen Hayes magic rubbed off on 
her. Propinquity will do strange things 
sometimes. 


The Fourposter 

The trouble with Jan de Hartog’s 
comedy which, for some peculiar reason, 
the City Center chose to revive as its 
second bill, is that it blows the whole 
story in the first five minutes. Once 
Michael has carried Agnes ever the 
threshold and they manage, after a good 
deal of fencing, to get into the fourposter, 
and you know from looking at the pro- 
gram that there are only two characters 
in the play, you have had it. You are 
going to see episodes in the life of a 
“typical” married couple. 


I suppose G.B.S. could have composed 
something devastatingly incisive and re- 
vealing about the marital institution, but 
de Hartog’s ideas about the married state 
are only a few inches above those of the 
people who write “I Love Lucy.” The 
idea is not to take anything very seri- 
ously, either the couple involved in the 
marriage or the society in which they 
function; to pepper the relationship with 
a few minor crises which are resolved at 
the proper moment by makeshift devices; 
and then the big embrace follows. (The 
ironic thing about good comedy is that 
it can only be written by sombre persons 
who take life very seriously.) 


Remembering the quality of Jessica 
Tandy’s personality as it was shown to 
us when she played Blanche du Bois in 
A Streetcar Named Desire, I feel it is a 
shame that she should let her fine talent 
rust, while appearing in such a mediocre 
potboiler. Hume Cronyn, a fine actor in 
his own right, was the second party 
involved. 


Portrait of a Lady 

What was needed by Jennifer Jones, 
who essayed to bring to life one of the 
most ardently romantic females ever in- 
vented, was propinquity to Helen Hayes. 
Or perhaps the producers should have 
secured the services of Miss Hayes in the 
first place. The conception of Isabel 
Archer was Henry James’s most prophetic 
inspiration. She is a creature of impulse, 
of hungry mind, who wants to “experi- 
ence” everything in life, who refuses two 
offers of good marriages to pursue a ro- 
mantic search for truth and beauty. A 
freak in the nineteenth century, Miss 
Archer has become archetypical in our 
time, usually bringing much misery to 
the men she marries. She burns with an 
intense intellectual yearning that Miss 
Hayes or Geraldine Page might have 
realized on stage. Miss Jones was sadly 
out of her depth. 


That the production failed was not 
entirely due to a bad script, although 
William Archibald’s adaptation lacked a 
dramatic crisis and did not present an 
opposing clash of forces until the last act. 
Had the role of Isabel Archer been inter- 
preted passionately, the script would have 
been illuminated. Miss Jones played in a 
cold, antiseptic, almost frightened fash- 
ion, as if she could not overcome her 
emotional inhibitions. She seemed to be 
terrified of something—perhaps of her 
own lack of artistic preparation—and 
you felt there were things inside her 
waiting to be spilled out that never were 
spilled out. 


The costumes by Cecil Beaton and the 
settings by the Eckarts recreated the 
period for me exquisitely. It was exactly 
how I thought Gardencourt should ap- 
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pear and how everybody should look who 
came to visit there. The director, José 
Quintero, however, also seemed to be 
holding himself back, perhaps out of 
terror of Miss Jones, whose husband, 
David O. Selznick, is said to devour 
directors for breakfast. A repressed chill 
hung over everything. The people seemed 
dead, like dessicated butterflies that had 
been pressed between the pages of a thick 
book and that would crumple if you 
touched them. 

No adapter of a novel—no matter how 
classical—can be as faithful to the origi- 
nal as was Archibald to Portrait of a 
Lady. Dramatically, the story only comes 
to life when Miss Archer finds herself 
trapped in a marriage to the parasitical 
Gilbert Osmond. The long and amusing 
monologues in which James describes 
Miss Archer’s convoluted reactions to 
Ralph Touchett, Casper Goodwood and 
Lord Warburton should only have been 
suggested in the play, and not have con- 
sumed the entire first act. 


The Doctor's Dilemma 

An unsophisticated production of Shaw 
is better than no Shaw at all. I get a 
little tired of hearing people complain 
about the verbosity of Shaw’s dialogue. 
Verbosity is only boring when a play- 
wright has nothing to say. Shaw’s brain 
always teemed with ideas and he always 
found delightful means of expressing 
them. If the Phoenix Theatre production 
of The Doctor’s Dilemma was often tedi- 
ous and pompous, it was only because of 
a failure of imagination on the part of 
the director. 

Sidney Lumet conceived this to be a 
problem play. Should a doctor save an 
artistic scoundrel, or an honest but dull 
citizen? But Shaw’s mind always func- 
tions on several levels simultaneously, and 
he must be played with frolicsemeness 
and wit and a tongue-in-cheek quality, 
the quality that Alfred Lunt conveys in 
his acting and direction. Lumet tackled 
this comedy in a fairly heavy manner. 
His initial decision established, the direc- 
tor chose a leading man and a line of 
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attack which inevitably flowed from that. 
Shepperd Strudwick, a handsome and 
competent actor, played Dr. Colenso as 
if he were in Men in White. Strudwick 
is, in any case, a fairly sombre gentleman, 
and all the overtones of irony were lost. 


The Troublemakers 

In the second scene of the first act of 
this play, four college students beat a 
fellow student to death in a dormitory 
room because the victim, like Senator 
Knowland, expressed highly critical opin- 
ions of our current policies in regard to 
China and Formosa. Since we were given 
only the sketchiest of introductions to the 
victim and his assassins, I found the mur- 
der an indigestible morsel. The play re- 
volved around what one might call the 
“Ibsen bit.” A conscience-stricken ideal- 
ist, in conflict with the pillars of society, 
struggles with himself to decide whether 
to tell the truth about the murder. The 
entire story had about it an air of un- 
reality. Neither the college professor, the 
detective, the students nor the victim's 
family seemed real. 

The first act curtain was strange. The 
idealist has been left alone in the room 
with the corpse. Frantically he tries to 
clean things up. He struggles with his 
desires to reveal the truth and to protect 
himself. Finally he calls the police. The 
police have already been informed. Soon 
there is a knock on the door. “This is 
Detective Sergeant Bender,” a voice calls 
out. The door opens. Curtain. Now you 
are on the qui vive, expecting an intense 
second act to unfold, perhaps a struggle 
like that between Raskolnikov and the 
inspector. But no, that is the last you see 
of the detective until a brief scene in the 
last act—the best written scene in the 
play, by the way—in which the detective 
endeavors to get the idealist to keep his 
mouth shut. And the staging added to 
the eerie feeling of unreality. 

It happens that at the University of 
Wisconsin I both lived in a dormitory 
and wrote highly unpopular articles for 
The Cardinal, our student daily paper. 
Nobody ever bothered me. However, my 
analyst informs me that she once treated 
a patient who had been beaten in college 
because of his unpopular opinions. I am 
prepared to believe that such an incident 
actually happened at Dartmouth. I can 
only say that the author, George Bellak, 
did not convince me it happened. On the 
other hand, I know perfectly well that 
people are not capable of flying; but 
Mary Martin convinced me that she 
really did fly at the Winter Garden. 


Black-Eyed Susan 

This critic performs his rites on the 
second night. The second night of Black- 
Eyed Susan fell on Christmas Eve. Black- 
Eyed Susan was the worst nonmusical 
play of the season. 

No, Virginia, there is no Santa Claus. 
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“White Desert" to “Bad Seed” 
(continued from page 29) 
council and decided, for no explicable 
reason, to form the Playwrights’ Com- 
pany. We persuaded Sidney Howard 
and S. N. Behrman to go along with us. 
More than seventeen years have passed 
and the Playwrights’ Company is still in 
existence, and Max Anderson, Elmer 
Rice and I are still in it, and still (des- 
pite some violent arguments) friends. We 
have had successes and we have had 
some notable flops—-it has been just 
about an even break, financially, over all 
that time—and some of our members 
(particularly myself) have been dis- 
tracted from the theatre for long periods 
by extraneous activities; but somehow or 
other, we have managed to keep going, 
and I am sure that Elmer Rice will agree 
with me that the main reason for this 
durability has been the art and industry 
of Maxwell Anderson. I confess with 
shame that he has written four times 
as many plays for the company as I 
have, or more, including the present 
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success The Bad Seed, a dramatization 
of the novel by William March. Again, 
the variety in subject and style of these 
plays has been startling—ranging from 
the Tudor poetry of Anne of the Thou- 
sand Days to the G.I. down-to-earthness 
of The Eve of St. Mark. 

Maxwell Anderson remains, after thirty 
years, a stalwart asset to our theatre, our 
country and our civilization. But I wish 
(futilely, I’m afraid) that there could be 
an end to the confusion of names be- 
tween Maxwell Anderson and me. (Peo- 
ple are continually addressing me as Mr. 
Anderson.) This would seem inexpli- 
cable, as there is no apparent resemblance 
between the names; but in between us 
came the late and immortal Sherwood 
Anderson to interlock us inextricably. 
Now, with the emergence of a brilliant 
young playwright named Robert Ander- 
son (no relation), I suppose we shall 
never be disentangled. However, I must 
add, it is not distasteful to me to be 
identified as the author of Winterset and 
Joan of Lorraine—or, for that matter, of 
Winesburg, Ohio or Tea and Sympathy. 
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Prospecting in the Theatre (continued from page 74) 


has not invested. Hazel Flagg, for in- 
stance, was a bad experience. The Golden 
Apple, which we recorded, was another 
one. I thought it was a wonderfully en- 
tertaining show, and we decided to give 
something to the general public by re- 
cording it. Paint Your Wagon was in the 
red column for a while but it recently 
moved into the black, thanks to a royalty 
check for European performances. But 
shows like Wish You Were Here, Me and 
Juliet and Call Me Madam can make up 
for a lot of near misses. 


Since our backing of Call Me Madam 
and Me and Juliet, we've learned a lot. 
Then we were going mostly on instinct 
and our faith in that all-American team. 
Now, however, each prospect gets a thor- 
ough going over. We want to know all 
the people connected with a show—the 
producers, director, stars, writers and so 
forth. If the producers are new to the 
business, we consider whether they will 
be open to suggestions from more experi- 
enced people. We read almost every man- 
uscript that comes in to us and always 
try to read the manuscript of a writer 
who comes in for the first time. It seems 
to me that that’s the least you can do to 
encourage new talent—which is, after 
all, what this business depends on. Then 
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as the result of unsuccessful shows is an 
old story. But it’s a gamble that has to 
be taken if you’re going to create new 
talent in the entertainment world. It’s 
part of my job to find that talent, to help 
create new things. And when you're able 
to come up with something great, it cer- 
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Wanted: Some Wild-Eyed Young Men (continued from page 31) 


typewriter keys.” 

Brown thought this a laudable senti- 
ment, very laudable indeed. “When I 
first started in the theatre,” he said, “I 
didn’t think about it very much either. 
I was an amateur in the root sense of 
the word, a true lover. I stayed an 
amateur for quite a while, even after I 
was a long-established professional. I did 
only the plays that excited me. Some 
failed, some succeeded . . . But now I 
try to pick the ones I feel sure will 
succeed.” 

The magical play was hot in my hands 
and I was getting irritated. I couldn’t 
help baiting him a little. “Of course, 
now that you pick them exclusively for 
their success potential, they all succeed.” 

He looked at me narrowly. “Don’t 
talk nonsense. You know they don’t.” 

“Then why don’t you go on doing 
only the plays that excite you?” 

“Because it’s not as easy as it used to 
be in the old days. Nowadays a play 
costs ten times more to produce. If, 
after having had a play turned down by 
the old experienced directors and the 
two stars who would be suitable for it 
—if I took it to my backers without a 
single name to decorate the marquee— 
they'd think I was crazy!” 

“Lots of people thought you were 
crazy twenty-five years ago.” 

“Yes, but today I’m not a wild-eyed 
young man. I have to meet a lot more 
responsibilities than I knew existed in 
those days.” 

There was a lull in the conversation. 
I suppose I should have taken the quie- 
tude as a hint to depart. But I stayed 
there compulsively. “Suppose,” I said, 
“you were to take this to your backers? 
Mightn’t they go along with you?” 

“Oh, they would,” he replied. “They 
have confidence in me—but I can’t abuse 
that. After all, they've been very decent 
about investing in plays I believe in.” 

Plays he believed in, yes, but the belief 
had changed over the years. It could be 
measured more accurately by his ac- 
countant than by his spirit. 

“You see,” he was saying, “this is an 
off-Broadway play. Radical. Experi- 
mental. It should be done off Broad- 
way.” 

I reminded him, somewhat cruelly I’m 
afraid that in his youth he had done 
off-Broadway plays on Broadway. 

“It’s too tough now. Greenwich Vil- 
lage is for young people—Times Square 
is for the middle-aged.” 

So much for that. 

About a week after this discussion I 
was in my agent’s office and saw on her 
desk the very script that had been my 
casus belli with Brown. She had sub- 
mitted the play everywhere. No one 
would produce it. When I suggested that 
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she send it down to the Village, she 
wryly reported that it had been rejected 
by every off-Broadway group to whom it 
had been submitted. 

“Even off-Broadway has gone up- 
town,” she said. 

Already, before it was through with 
its flaming youth, it too had grown mid- 
dle-aged. High costs, fire marshals, raids 
on its personnel by Broadway and Holly- 
wood. Even its most talented directors 
were moving uptown to rehearse the 
safer, more viable commodities. 

The theatre city is beset with deep 
trouble. And the trouble has aged us 
prematurely. We have grown short of 
breath. The tousle-headed young men 
are balding. The hearts of our leaders 
are shrinking and their posteriors are 
spreading. They cry out, with Prufrock, 
“Do I dare to eat a peach?” They meas- 
ure out their lives with coffee spoons, 
gold-plated. They walk gingerly so as 
not to get their feet wet. They frighten 
at failure. 
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It’s hard to blame them for being ter- 
rified. Who wants a failure? But the 
sad fact is that there are just as many 
failures today as there ever were. Except 
that nowadays we fail with cheap little 
fustians, pinchpenny plays, small vulgar- 
isms to ape the worst of Hollywood. Our 
failures don’t detonate and die—they 
dud to death. Ail too rarely do we have 
such magnificently explosive failures as 
Camino Real. 

Please don’t get the idea that because 
I have a softness for the underdog, I 
champion failure for failure’s sake. To 
the contrary. I still cheer for the success 
of A Streetcar Named Desire and Death 
of a Salesman and, in an earlier day, 
Desire Under the Elms. But I think part 
of the reason we have inherited this rich 
bequest of theatre literature is because 
each of those dramatists, when he wrote 
the first page of his script, had the cour- 
age to write big and, if necessary, fail 
big. And he knew that he was in the 
company of fellow artists—yes, and busi- 








nessmen—who felt exactly as he did. 

Without the courage to have a fiasco, 
a man cannot do great works. Not that 
a writer sits down and says to himself: 
“Go to, I shall write a masterpiece.” But 
in the most ideal circumstances of crea- 
tion, he does sit down and write to his 
fullest measure as a human being. He 
even wants to attempt something larger 
than himself, a scale larger than life, on 
Browning’s theory that a man’s reach 
should exceed his grasp, or what’s a 
heaven for? And ideally, he never for a 
moment expects that he will be penalized 
for trying to stretch himself a cubit taller. 

But these days, if he dares too high, 
he is made painfully aware that there 
are penalties for such aspirations. There 
are certain specific whips with which he 
can be flagellated. He can be told that 
his play is not commercial. He can 
be academically appreciated —as Sean 
O’Casey is—and rarely produced. Or 
he can be told that his work is preten- 
tious. When Camino Real was still run- 
ning, this was a word that was mouthed 
in every quarter. Tennessee Williams 
himself must have heard it time and 
again. And I’m sure it must have given 
him pain and pause. For the word pre- 
tentious is related to pretense, and at 
the core of its meaning is the charge of 
falsity. And if there is anything that 
stabs at the heart of any honest writer, 
it is the accusation that he is a liar. 

Parenthetically, there was nothing dis- 
honest about Camino Real. To the con- 
trary, it was full of some of the most 
unequivocal truths in contemporary lit- 
erature. It dared—and partly failed—to 
unravel a gnarled, cosmic knot of reality. 
Because Williams was left with some 
loose strands that he couldn’t tie together 
again, he was called pretentious. Why so 
harsh a penalty? Were his detractors 
enraged that he had only solved part— 
and not all—of life’s mystery? Or were 
they enraged because he had the effron- 
tery to dare solve it at all? 

I think the true corollary to the fact 
that we have had too few giant failures 
in the last two seasons is the fact that 
we have had few giant artistic successes. 
Lots of commercial hits—but few great 
plays that illuminate some eternal verities 
that have to do with God and man, man 
and his fellow man. I do not bemoan 
this fact (after all, how frequently are 
such plays written?) except that the best 
milieu to encourage the writing of them 
is the climate that urges writers to take 
big risks. Urges them to find large 
themes. But more and more, in keeping 
with the close-to-the-chest behavior of 
our present theatre, writers are being 
encouraged to write small plays. They 
are being told to stick to the inch-size 
slice of life with the result that a photo- 
graphic, reportorial drama has appeared 
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in the theatre which delineates the minis- 
cule within an inch of its life—smaller 
and smaller plays, on the theory that the 
macrecosm is revealed in the microcosm. 
Well, I suppose it is. But where does it 
stop? The slice is getting smaller and 
smaller. Next year a sliver? To para- 
phrase the famous line: Will the dra- 
matist write more and more about less 
and less, until one day he speaks the 
definitive word about nothing? 

And the rationale behind all this, the 
weaselly rationale, is that it is better to 
accomplish the total of a small objective 
than to accomphish a fraction of a large 
one. This is specious, cheap-John rea- 
soning. It’s even bad mathematics—for 
50 per cent of 1,000 is a damned sight 
more than a 100 per cent of 100. 

I have had more pleasure in the the- 
atre—and more joyous memories—from 
a few great moments in great failures, 
than from all the hours spent in watch- 
ing the commercial successes. I will 
remember Maxwell Anderson’s The Wing- 
less Victory when I have forgotten The 
Bad Seed. 1 will remember Odets’ Para- 
dise Lost when I can no longer recall the 
title of The Country Girl. Steinbeck’s 
Burning Bright, Miller's The Crucible, 
Tabori’s Flight into Egypt, Williams’ 
Summer and Smoke are still brighter in 
my mind than the backstairs trash I saw 
in the theatre last night. 

It will be argued that the Camino 
Reals and the Burning Brights and the 
Crucibles are being done. But how fre- 
quently nowadays? Think back to the 
halcyon, intrepid days of the twenties 
and thirties when the whole climate was 
brave. I do not lament those days in 
the spirit of old men who weep by the 
fireplace, bemoaning a lost youth. For 
the twenties and thirties were not my 
youth in the theatre—I wasn’t even in 
it then. What I’m talking about is a 
new youth, a resurgence of courage in 
the face of great risk. And if it is said 
that the risk these days is greater than 
it ever was, so much the greater courage 
is needed to meet it. 

And where will the valor be found? 
Not with the cautious Mr. Brown but in 
our foolish-wonderful young men. We 
need new hellions. We need a new 
O'Neill to knock hell out of our old 
forms and contents. We need a new 
Orson Welles to come screaming into 
the musty halls. We need new Group 
Theatres and new Clurmans. We need 
a new Odets, like a bloody sword. We 
need the daring young Helburns and 
Langners and Marshalls with the leaves 
of Washington Square still in their hair. 
We need a real rip-snorting, taboo-smash- 
ing, convention-busting, failure-defying, 
first-class-A-number-one-revolt. We need 
enfants terribles. We need the wild-eyed 
young men. 
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Sweden's City Center 
(continued from page 72) 

director and financial directer. The total 
personnel of 321 operates on an annual 
salary budget of about 1,800,000 crowns, 
or approximately $347,000. The theatri- 
cal production department comprises 81 
persons, including 4 directors, 50 actors 
and 20 extras. Approximately one-third 
of the total salary budget is allocated to 
this department. In addition there is a 
music department of 66 persons, includ- 
ing an orchestra of 30 and chorus of 32; 
ballet department of 25, including corps 
de ballet of 24; and separate depart- 
ments for handling scenery, staging, light- 
ing, costuming, make-up and general 
administration. 

There are two unions covering the 
Malmé City Theatre employees and art- 
ists. There is also a National Theatre 
Association which includes the manage- 
ments of all the city theatres. This organ- 
ization is empowered to deal with the 
unions on behalf of the managements in 
fixing wages, contracts, 
work and working hours. 

The top ticket price at the Malmé 
Stadsteater is only 9 crowns, 50 Gre, or 
about $1.75. The 1951-52 budget for the 
theatre was 2,592,320 crowns. The in- 
come from ticket sales and other sources 
was 1,892,170 crowns. The net loss, then, 
was 700,150 crowns, or roughly one- 
fourth of the yearly budget. One can say 
that approximately one-eighth of the 
theatre cost is carried by the State Lot- 
tery Fund and a like amount by the city 
of Malmé. This means that the people of 
Malmé pay in direct taxes around 350,- 
000 crowns a year, or the equivalent of 
about 35 cents each for this theatre— 
which is not a bad bargain, when one 
considers the return. 

In the matter of plays produced, the 
theatre operates entirely on the free en- 
terprise system and must go into the open 
market to secure performing rights. Reg- 
ular royalties are paid, as well as advance 
royalties fer new plays. The theatre does 
not acquire film rights, and when it offers 
new plays, the only stipulation is that 
the work must not be performed again in 
the province in which the city is located 
for a period of two years. 

Inasmuch as Sweden has a population 
of approximately seven million, or some- 
what less than New York City’s, it is not 
profitable for private managers to do 
many serious plays, since they can get 
a run of only several months after which 
they run out of audience. Therefore they 
stick to light comedies with one set, or 
topical musical revues. From this it is 
possible to conclude that in a country of 
the size and temperament of Sweden, if 
there were no subsidized theatres, there 
might well be no theatre worth writing 
about. 
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Spelvin (continued from page 64) 


mannered, coarse, witless, feckless, insult- 
ing, discouraging and unfunny.” 


For a tabloid man, Chapman has been 
aggressively pure-minded lately. He ob- 
jected to the opening scene of Truman 
Capote’s House of Flowers as having been 
conceived by “a dirty little mind.” Rich- 
ard Watts, Jr. (New York Post), who 
frequently tilts with Chapman in print, 
immediately came to Capote’s defense by 
commenting, “Although the esteem in 
which this observer holds Truman Capote 
is fairly infinitesimal, I'll defend him 
against the charge that his little libretto 
reveals a ‘dirty mind.’” Watts thought 
it was “bright, charming and highly en- 
gaging.” That’s what makes horse races. 


Being human, the play assayers have 
personalities, and most of them show it 
in their stuff. There are styles that range 
from the gadfly buzzing of George Jean 
Nathan (New York Journal-American) 
—his buzz is worse than his bite—to the 
lenient, McGuffey’s Reader prose of Wil- 
liam Hawkins (New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun). It’s easy to tell one from 
the other without looking at the by-line. 
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The only two completely dehumanized 
critics are the gentlemen from Time* 
and Newsweek**—who have neither 
names nor personalities in their antisep- 
tic essays, and may even be faceless for 
all a reader can judge. 


*Louis Kronenberger, age fifty, from 
Cincinnati, novelist, Best Plays editor, 
tireless compiler of anthologies (The Vik- 
ing Portable Reader's Companion is one 
of many), essayist and college professor, 
commonly spoken of as “scholarly.” 


**Thomas H. Wenning, fifty-one, from 
New York, onetime editor of the Colum- 
bia University Jester, onetime contributor 
to College Humor but now a literary 
Buster Keaton. 


Country Columnist 


From E. V. Durling’s “Queries from 
Clients” department in “Life with Salt 
on the Side’ (New York Journal-Amer- 
ican and King Features Syndicate): “Q. 
Discussing the current film titled The 
Country Girl, I claimed there was once 
a legitimate stage hit of the same title. 
Right? A. Don’t recall such a play. How- 
ever, there was a stage hit titled The 
Country Boy. Wilette Kershaw was in it. 
Also Alexandria Carlisle and Eugene 
O’Brien.” 

Shucks, E. V., how can a country boy 
like you, working ’way out there in Pasa- 
dena, expect to keep hep? Your reader 
was right; the movie was made from 
Clifford Odets’ stage hit, produced in 
1950 with Paul Kelly and Uta Hagen as 
the leads. And you are kind of slopped 
up about The Country Boy, which Edgar 
Selwyn wrote in 1910. Willette Kershaw 
spelled her name with two “l’s.” And 
Alexandra — not Alexandria—Carlisle 
wasn’t in it. Neither was Eugene O’Brien. 
In 1917 they were in The Country 
Cousin, by Booth Tarkington and Julian 
Street. 

Man named William Wycherley wrote 
The Country Wife in 1674. Ruth Gordon 
played it some years later. Charles Froh- 
man produced A Country Mouse in 1902. 
Ethel Barrymore was in it. That same 
year Augustin Daly produced a musical, 
A Country Girl. Minnie Ashley was in 
it. Want any more stuff for your column, 
Durling? 


Burnt Toast 


From Ed Sullivan’s column (New York 
Daily News): ““There’s No Business Like 
Show Business Dept.: In the season of 
1947, a one-act musical play called The 
Medium arrived on Broadway, on a 
double bill with The Telephone. Broad- 
way regarded The Medium as a freak, 
the drama critics gave it lukewarm no- 
tices.” Here are some of the lukewarm 
words from 1947: “A taut and tingling 


killer-diller”’—Robert Garland (New York 
Journal-American). “An exciting story. 
... The music has very dramatic climaxes 
and some genuinely lyrical episodes’— 
Louis Kronenberger (PM). “Consum- 
mate artistry and great distinction”— 
Otis L. Guernsey, Jr. (New York Herald 
Tribune). “Engrossing . . . dramatic 
score . ._ brilliant singing’’—Brooks At- 
kinson (New York Times). How hot do 
you have to get, Ed, to be the Toast of 
the Town? 


Open Season 

Speaking of magazine personalities, 
Spelvin notes that there’s an interesting 
new Critic in the field—-Maurice Zolotow, 
who has been a specialist on theatrical 
articles. He writes for this here very 
magazine, THEATRE ARTS. Warning 
to Zolotow: Spelvin is laying for you. 


Blanks and Bull's-eyes 


From Hedda Hopper’s column (Chi- 
cago Tribune), during a New York visit 
by the Hollywood Hatrack: “Next day 
we took off on a shopping tour of Fifth 
Avenue and went home loaded.” Really? 
There isn’t a saloon on the avenue... . 
Critical sharpshooting by Atkinson, on 
House of Flowers: “After concentrating 
on his work for some time Truman Ca- 
pote has emerged from his library with 


a musical about a bordello. . . . Mr. Ca- 
pote’s feeling for the joint is perfunc- 
tory.” . . . William Peper (New York 


World-Telegram and Sun) quoting José 
Ferrer: “I don’t want the public to get 
tired of looking at me.” That is the Oh, 
Yeah of the year. . . . Spelvin has always 
been certain that columnists never read 
newspapers, except their own stuff to see 
what got blue-penciled by the nasty edi- 
tors. Dorothy Kilgallen reported in the 
Journal-American, “The major record 
companies are on the verge of a price 
war,” about one week after RCA Victor 
made public announcement of its price 
cuts and Columbia followed suit. 


An out-of-town Variety mugg reports 
on the tryout of Festival: “As for Betty 
Field, her artful virginality as she makes 
her successful stand in the enemy’s camp 
is a neat example of life observation and 
techniques.” . . . Watch yer langwidge, 
mugg. . . . The prissiest comma-hunter in 
show business, except Spelvin, is Variety’s 
book reviewer, who signs himself Down. 
(Short for Downing, not Downboy.) 
Here’s a typical last paragraph: “This 
volume (Gertrude Lawrence as Mrs. A.) 
is a worthy successor to Miss Lawrence's 
autobiography, A Star Danced. . . . Vir- 
tually all proper names are correctly en- 
tered save that of Robert Flemyng, which 
is consistently misspelled. Unfortunately, 
there is no index.” Down would rather 


read indexes than books. 
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THEATRE 


THE 


Vit Mem Olito Kxclusively To Its Readers 
DRAMA BOOK SHELF 


Important Theatre Books At Very Substantial Savings 


Theatre Arts 


Theatre 


Arts exciting book service to its readers will bring you each month a 
distinguished list of books on the theatre at 


savings up to 70 per cent. Choose 


the distinguished books from our special list each month at very special savings. 
Your library and your purse will reflect your good judgment. 


18. STANISLAVSKY DIRECTS 
by Nikolai M. Gorchakov. The 
student, the playgoer and the 
reader will find this valuable 
book the essence of the great di- 
rector’s genius. It portrays him 
at work on five productions 
ranging from satire to tragedy 
and his methods and techniques 
are shown as Stanislavsky him- 
self put them into practice. It is 
an exciting, informative and very 
useful book for your drama book- 
shelf. 
cre price $4.7. 

. Special ~ # $3.75 


— 


22. THE THEATRE DICTIONARY by Wilired 
Granville. Technical, colloquial, and slang speech 
current in the theatre, covering every branch of 
the art, from the legitimate stage to vaudeville and 
road shows. It is theatre speech iri a readable un- 
academic way; a useful record of how actors, di- 
rectors, managers and stage hands speak in the 
execution of their duties. 

Publisher's price $5.00 T.A. Special price $3.25 


BAROQUE AND ROMANTIC 
STAGE DESIGN. Edited by 
Janos Scholz. A large and 
handsome volume that brings 
the lyric elegance and sumptu- 
ous splendor of stage decora- 
tion during its age of glory. 
There are 122 illustrations re- 
produced in faultless gravure 
revealing the importance of 
stage design as a major form 
of art. 

Publisher's price $10.00 

(1) T.A. Special price $5.95 


3. WORLD THEATRE IN 
PICTURES, From Ancient 
Times to Modern Broadway by 
Tom Prideaux. A large and 
beautiful book that is a com- 
plete pictorial history of world 
theatre, from ancient ritual to 
modern Broadway. Every im- 
portant period of drama is 
covered in both pictures and 
text. The pictures are from 
LIFE’S superb theatre collec- 
tion. In all there are more 
than 130 famous plays with 
over 650 magnificent photo- 
graphs, 
Publisher’s price $7.50 

A. Special price $4.95 


130 West 56th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


| wish to take advantage of the exclusive benefits of Theatre Art's 


money-saving book service to its readers. 


Please send me postpaid 


the books circled below. 


1 3 § 6 
Name (print). . 
Address 


10 12 16 17 18 21 22 23 


(N.Y.C. residents please add 3% sales tax) 


12. AROUND THEATRES by Max Beer 
bohm. In these incomparably witty and civ- 
ilized pages the Incomparable Max presents 
us with 153 of his finest drama reviews, 
acclaimed everywhere as a landmark in 
dramatic reviewing. His subjects include 
Shaw, James Ibsen, Bernhardt, Duse, the 
ballet, the Grand Guignol and a host of 
other fascinating subjects. Wolcott Gibbs 
writes, “There is hardly a sentence in it 
that is not my own envy and despair.” It 
is a big, rich and satisfying book. 


Publisher’s price $6.00 
T.A. Special price $4.95 


Martin Lamm. In this authoritative 
a survey of the modern 
important and significant 
hundred 


23. MODERN DRAMA. By 
book, the late Professor Lamm presents 
drama, under which he includes the 
dramatic writings in Europe and American of the last 
years. 

Publisher’s price $6.00. 


21. THE ART AND SCIENCE OF STAGE MANAGEMENT by 
Peter Goffin. A useful and concise account of the entire work 
of staging a play; the process of translating a given dramatic 
theme from the still and silent form of the written word into 
the dynamic form of action and speech. An invaluable reference 
text for the actor, student, producer and stage manager. 

Publisher's price $3.75 T.A. Special price $2.50 


10. IN SEARCH OF THEATRE by Eric Bentley. In this far 
reaching, handsomely illustrated book, one of the two foremost 
contemporary writers on the arts of the theatre, surveys with a 
critical eye and friendly intent the theatrical life of the Western 
World since the end of World War I. His chapters are written 
from. firsthand experience as a critic and director and deal with 
ylaywrights, actors, producers, critics and audiences throughout 
Bones and the United States. Among individuals who receive 
extended attention are Pirandello, Chaplin, Lorca, Shaw, Brecht, 
Barrault, Strindberg, Copeau, Yeats and many others. 

Publisher's price $6.00 T.A. Special price $4.50 


17. DYNAMICS OF THE FILM by Joseph and Harry Feldman 
A popular account of film art designed for the reader to grasp 
the basic elements: lighting, camera angles, the close-up, rhythm, 
the actor, sound and speech, and many other elements you should 
know for understanding and enjoying — pictures. 

Publisher’s price $3.50 T.A. Special price $2.75 


6. MATINEE TOMORROW, Fiity Years of Our Theatre by 
Ward Morehouse. An exciting and informal examination and 
interpretation of the theatrical scene in America from the time 
of Ben Hur to Death of a Salesman. The famous drama critic 
gives us a fascinating book of the theatre’s plays, players, play 
wrights and producers, with many wonderful photographs, anec- 
dotes and vast stage lore. 
Publisher’s price $5.00 


16. THE GREAT GOD PAN by Robert Payne. An exciting biog 
raphy of the Tramp played by Charles Chaplin; the most loved 
character in the world cr:ated by the great Charlie. The forbears 
of the character are discussed from their beginnings in medieval 
history to the great clowns of the present, and then the author 
explores the career of Charlie the Tramp from Keystone Comedy 
days to Monsieur Verdoux. It is a delightful boo k in its enter 
taining scholarship. 

Publisher’s price $3.75 


T.A. Special price $4.25 


T.A,. Special price $1.95 


T.A. Special price $2.19 


5. LIVING THEATRE, Great Plays of the 
American and European Stage, prepared 
under the Auspices of ANTA. Edited by 
Alice Venezky Griffin, an associate editor 
of Theatre Arts Magazine. Foreword by 
Helen Hayes. A new approach to the ap- 
preciation and enjoyment of the drama. 
Form the Oresteia to The Madwoman of 
Chaillot, this large volume presents a se 
ries of American and European stage hits 
and explores the basic techniques and types 
of drama which these plays represent. It 
holds a wide appeal for the drama student, 
drama lover and general reader. 
Publisher’s price $6.00 

T.A. Special price $4.95 
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